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THE RAILROAD STRIKE 


President Harding’s message to Congress, while a 
complete and accurate recital of the events leading up 
to and the conditions growing out of the coal and rail- 
road strikes, is less worthy of praise in other respects. 

The message, while it tells fully what has been done, 
is, nevertheless, much like an apology on the part of the 
President for his efforts to bring about compromise in 
the railroad strike. He explains that, though he real- 
ized that his peace proposal must carry disappointment 
to loyal employes who had stayed on the job and to 
new men who had taken the places left vacant by 
strikers, he appraised that disappointment to the few 
as being less important than the “impending misfortune 
to the nation.” Mr. Harding uses words well. What 
he means by the above is that he thought it justifiable 
for the railroads to break their word with the men 
who were at work, with respect to their seniority rights, 
rather than have the strike continue. 

We are indebted to him for the frank statement 
of the issue, but we agree with him no more than we 
did before. What he proposed was a dishonest act as 
well as an unwise one, from the purely utilitarian point 
of view; for a strike settled by such methods would 
only make future strikes more likely and more difficult 
of settlement. Moreover, Mr. Harding over-appraised 
the “impending misfortune to the nation.” If that mis- 
fortune was, at the time of his message, as great as he 
made it appear, then it was so chiefly because of his 
interference and his temporizing tactics. The railroad 
Strike situation has been from the start, perhaps, more 
serious than some of the railroads would have it. ap- 
pear, but it at no time, until after the President opened 
the tactics that gave cheer to the strikers, was so seri- 
ous as to tie up transportation or even, of itself, in most 
localities, to be such that it could not be controlled. In 
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other words, the roads could have handled it, if they 
had had the backing of the government instead of what 
amounted to the contrary. 

However, the persuasive Mr. Harding, failing him- 
self to bring about a settlement of the strike and being 
condemned in intelligent, well-informed quarters for his 
course, has been clever enough to shift his burden to the 
shoulders of the railroads, who are now doing what they 
at first condemned President Harding for doing—deal- 
ing with the strikers on a compromise basis. At first 
they insisted that there was nothing between them and 
the strikers, who were striking, not against an action 
of their employers, but against an award of the United 
States Labor Board. How the President brought this 
about or what was the course of reasoning on the part 
of the railroad executives that induced them to accept 
the “buck” that was offered, we do not know. It does 
not even appear definitely that the President asked them 
to do anything. We have no information on the sub- 
ject, but the only explanation that we can imagine for 
what has taken place is that a dialogue something like 
this occurred: 

The President: “Now look here, you fellows. I’m 
in an awful hole. I have bitten off more than I can 
chew and you have got to help me. It’s up to you to 
take over the negotiations with the labor leaders and 
try to reach a settlement of this strike. If you don’t, 
you are in bad with me. Come on, now, say it’s all 
right. Then we'll go out to Chevy Chase and play 
golf.” 

The railroad executives (after some consultation 
among themselves): “All right, Mr. President; we'll 
go along with you. But don’t forget what we did for 
you when we want something sometime.” 

Thus the President placed expediency (or what 
seemed to his short vision to be expediency) above prin- 
ciple, and thus the railroad executives to some extent, 
let him “get away with it.” 


President Harding, in his message, says that, later 
on, the law creating the Labor Board must be strength- 
ened so that the board can enforce its decisions. We 
agree—if the board is to continue to exist—but we in- 
sist that, despite the President’s plea that what he has 
done has been done in the interest of making the Labor 
Board a real tribunal whose decisions shall be respected, 
the board, even without teeth, has not had a fair chance 
and what he has done has been to discredit it rather 
than to°stand behind it. The board decided the wage 
case and the men struck. The proper attitude for the 
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board, and the President, and every other agency of the 
government to take was that the decision of the board 
must stand, unless overthrown by properly accepted ap- 
plication for rehearing, and that those who did not ob- 
serve it were outlawed. That would have been main- 
taining the dignity and power of the board. But the 
President rushed in at once where he had no business 
to be and took the thing out of the hands of the board 
by proposing a compromise agreement. The act creat- 
ing the Labor Board may need a dentist, but it needs in- 
telligent enforcement much more. Suppose the law 
now gave the board power to enforce its decisions; 
would that hinder the President from bringing forward 
his compromise proposals and enlisting the members of 
the board in favor of them? 

We think the entire handling of this strike situa- 
tion has been a grand and glorious exhibition of mis- 
management, lack of understanding, inconsistency, and 
weakness. The only interest that has been firm and 
consistent has been the strikers. The President failed, 
in spite of information that was showered on him, to 
perceive the proper course to pursue; the Labor Board 
fell in line; and then the railroad executives, at first 
firm, and dignified, and right, permitted themselves to 
be led into compromise conferences with the strikers— 
not even with the strikers, as a matter of fact, but with 
the Big Four Brotherhood chiefs, who have nothing to 
do with this strike except that they are authorized to 
speak for the strikers. 

Perhaps the part of President Harding’s message 
that made the strongest public appeal was his ringing 
language with regard to the right of men to work and 
his high resolve to protect them in that right. He 
is speaking, of course, merely of protection from physi- 
calharm. If he had any other kind of right in mind he 
would not be advocating a course that would deprive 
present employes of their seniority privileges in order 
to give them back to the returned strikers. But even 
confining the remarks to the protection of the lives of 
workers and the property of the railroads and the pun- 
ishment of murderers and vandals, are we to have any- 
thing more than words? The President thunders in 
his speech but sleeps gently through the noise. 

The railroad executives, we rejoice to learn, though 
making the mistake of conferring with the brotherhood 
chiefs, rejected the proposed settlement based on re- 
storation of their seniority rights to the striking shop- 
men if they would return to work. The question is so 
clearly a moral one that the railroads weaken them- 
selves by even consenting to discuss it; for the more 
they discuss it the more the public comes to think that 
it is a question that is open to debate and compromise, 
and the more they will be condemned if the strike goes 
unsettled because they will not yield on this point. 

Already the situation has changed much as com- 
pared with what it was at the beginning. Then it could 
easily have been handled by a firm position on the part 
of the carriers that they would not even think of break- 
ing their promise to the men now at work, and on the 
part of the government that men at work must be pro- 
tected and that strikers against a wage decision of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board have no rights and 
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no standing. But the carriers—though they have the ex- 
cuse that pressure from high sources was brought to 
bear on them—have permitted themselves to be drawn 
into the discussion of a matter that was purely a con- 
troversy between their employes and the government, 
and of a phase of it that is not open to discussion even 
on the theory that the carriers are a proper party toe 
the controversy at all; as a result of this and of the out 
givings from high quarters in Washington, the public 
thinks the railroads are at least partly to blame that 
the strike is not settled; and labor generally has had a 
chance to rally to the support of the striking shopmen 
so that there is a very real danger of a general rail- 
road strike that will tie up transportation. In view of 
this situation—no matter to what it is due—the railroads 
have a little more serious question to settle now than 
they had at first in deciding whether they will yield a 
moral point in the interest of peace. They would have 
a little more excuse for yielding now than if they had 
yielded at first, but, by the same token, they are en- 
titled to the more credit if they refuse to yield. We 
congratulate them again on their continued adherence 
to what we still believe to be the right course. 


WHY NOT SHOOT THE MEN? 

In the attempt to fix the blame for the railroad 
strike and the complications that have resulted from it, 
everybody but the guilty persons has come in for a 
share. The strikers have had theifs; the railroads have 
had theirs for refusing to compromise along the lines 
suggested by the strikers and the President; the Presi- 
dent has had his for making such a suggestion and for 
butting in at all; the Labor Board has had its for decid- 
ing the case against the men in the first place and for 
its wabbling course since the decision; but no one has 
thought to blame the men who remained at work when 
the others struck, or the new men who took the places 
of the strikers. If they would all get out, the seniority 
question would be solved; rather, there would be no 
such question. Why, not, therefore, call on all these 
men now at work, in the interest of public order, effi- 
cient transportation, and the peace of mind of the Ad- 
ministration in Washington, to lay down their tools, 
give up their jobs, and let the strikers come back to 
their own? Why not, if they will not be patriotic 
enough to do this, take them all out and shoot them at 
sunrise? That would make a nasty mess, to be sure, 
but it would be no nastier than some other things that 
have taken place—at Herrin, for instance—and it would 
be no worse, in principle, than the proposed settlement 
by which these men, instead of being shot, would merely 
lose their seniority rights to the men who gave up the 
jobs and wish now to return. ; 


SETTLEMENTS WITH CARRIERS 


The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that on account of overpayment to the Montana Western 
Railway Company under. section 204 of the transportation act, 
the carrier owes the government $2,233.90. 

The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the .Treas- 
ury that payment of $4,019.21 will make good the guaranty to 
the Montana Western Railway Company, which received an ad- 
vance payment of $3,000. 

The Commission has certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that $2,497.62 will make good the guaranty to the Emmits- 
burg Railroad Company. 
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IS A TRAFFIC MANAGER VALUABLE? 


(The Philatra Traffic News) 


We are asked: “Is a Traffic Manager Valuable?” While this 
is a matter that concerns only the larger concerns where the 
amount of goods shipped each day is so large that it is essential 
that they have a director of traffic, every firm that ships 1,000 
or _ pounds daily should have a man fairly well versed in 
traffic. 

It is just as essential for every extensive receiver and ship- 
per of freight to have a classification and rate expert in charge 
of traffic, as it is for the carriers to have similar men in their 
employ. Many shippers depend, for the proper shipping and 
rating of goods, on bookkeepers, or other clerical help, whose 
only knowledge of rates consists of a memorandum furnished by 
the railroads, or a list of rates taken from old invoices. We know 
of a bookkeeper revising freight with the aid of a classification 
a year or more old, that had been given him by a carrier. On his 
attention being called to cotton shade cloth, an item he had just 
checked in as taking first class rate, carried a third class rate, 
he observed that that rating was made applicable in a supple- 
ment issued: seven months before, but several months after the 
issue of the classification he was using. 

The erroneous first class rating had been passed by the 
shipper for seven months, for the sole reason that the firm would 
not spend one dollar to keep the classification up to date. 

How many persons reading this article are in the same boat? 
We will grant that mistakes can be made by best of persons, but 
when a recheck is made at the end of the month by the traffic 
manager he will uncover these mistakes and then in the event 
of an overcharge they will file a claim and recover the money 
paid out erroneously. In one year the carriers paid $130,000,000 
for claims. Of the above amount it is said that overcharges 
amounted to 27 per cent. 

The first duty of a traffic man, in regards to inbound ship- 
ments, is routing. The traffic department of the purchasing firm 
should have full control of the routing, for the purchaser should 
be the party to know the most advantageous routings in regards 
to time in transit, the cheapest rating, the possibilities of ab- 
sorbing switching charges, etc. 


Many shipping employes do not have the welfare of the re- 
ceiver at heart. How often has the exclamation been heard, 
“What do we care so long as the carriers accept our shipments.” 
That attitude is damaging to all those concerned. It should be 
the thought of every shipper, “How can I pack, mark, rate and 
route my shipments to save my firm, the customer, and the car- 
riers, time, money and annoyance?” 


The other day, while visiting a concern in Philadelphia, the 
writer noted that they were about to send out ten samples to 
an equal amount of their customers in New Jersey, each weigh- 
ing about 30 pounds. The distance to go was within a radius of 
50 miles. They were to be shipped by freight, and in addition 
to the minimum charge of 50 cents for each shipment, an addi- 
tional charge of 15 cents was added to the cost of shipping for 
drayage, making the total of each shipment about 65 cents. It 
was pointed out to the shipper at this concern that it was 
cheaper to send them by express up to scale No. 8, his com- 
modity taking a second class rating, which covers the same dis- 
tance, or greater, and that he would make a saving of at least 
15 cents per shipment. The saving would be in addition to hav- 
ing his goods delivered to the customer much more quickly. 


A competent traffic man governs the intelligent price making 
of the finished article. We have in mind, in connection with 
this, an iron and steel mill located in central Pennsylvania, which 
had been closed for some time, due to the fact that some other 
point had secured a differential over the point where the mill is 
located. It is understood that freight rates govern the sale of 
steel and iron in most cases. Upon the advent of a traffic man- 
ager in this firm, this differential was wiped out, which was due 
to him promptly filing a complaint with the Interstate Commerce 


Commission producing many facts in the presentation of his 
case. 


Traffic associations are very valuable as an aid in the in- 
telligent supervision of transportation. It is true that many of 
such organizations are formed for the sole purpose of pleasure 
and recreation for the members, but as the value of traffic man- 
agers is fast being recognized, many of these organizations, in 
fact the majority of them, are striving toward assisting the ship- 


ad more, and making the shipper’s relation to the carrier more 
clear. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS TERMINAL TARIFF 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

A situation that surprised some of those engaged in the 
case was disclosed at a hearing before the Commission’s sus- 
pension board, August 22, when the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
through H. T. Dick, its general counsel, and George Webster, 
its traffic manager, asked for the suspension of Chicago Heights 
Terminal Transfer Railway Co. tariff, I. C. C. No. 29. The 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois asked for the suspension because, 
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it contended, the tariff of the terminal railroad proposed jp. 
creasing rates on coal and other commodities. 

George M. Crosland, chairman of the board, invited those 
engaged in the proceedings carefully to study the tariff of the 
terminal line and the tariff of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 
As he read them, he said, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois held 
itself out to absorb the charges of the terminal. As Crosland 
read the tariff of that company it said it would treat industries 
on the terminal as if they were on its own rails. Turning to 
the terminal line’s tariff, he read it as proposing to reduce the 
rates on general commodities from 2.5 cents to 2 cents and on 
coal from 1.5 cents to 1 cent. Therefore, he suggested to Paul 
Blanchard, of Armour & Co., and to the Chicago & Eastern Illi. 
nois that they had no standing as protestants if they wished what 
they had said on the subject to be understood as a protest 
against an increase in rates. Mr. Blanchard said the position 
taken by Armour & Co. was that, if the tariff proposed an ip. 
crease, it desired to protest; if it was a reduction, it had noth. 
ing to say other than that it hoped the Commission would not 
suspend the publication. 

The question between the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and 
the terminal company was as to whether a tariff filed by the 
latter governed or whether a contract between them fixed the 
compensation of the terminal company on freight handled for 
the Chicago & Eastren Illinois. Crosland advised the C. & EB. 1. 
men that, in his estimation, the contract had no standing, and 
that all the freight hauled by the terminal for the C. & E. I. 
would have to be paid for in accordance with the tariff rates, 
A further suggestion was that if the contract provided for any- 
thing less than the tariff rates, there were undercharges out- 
standing. 

Practically the whole of the confusion, as to the meaning 
of the tariff I. C. C. No. 29, cancelling I. C. C. No. 27, arose 
from the fact that the cover of the older issue was marked 
“local rates.” The new publication purported to cover propor- 
tional and local rates. The older tariff, the C. & E. I. men 
wanted regard as publishing only rates between points on the 
terminal line. Crosland, however, took the position that the 
interchange between the terminal and its big connection was 
a point on the terminal and that the rates applied to traffic 
interchanged between the C. & E. I. and the terminal, although 
they purported to have a contract on the subject. The contract, 
Crosland said, apparently, did not confer trackage rights and, 
therefore, the tariff must be used in connection with the offer 
of the C. & E. I. to absorb the charges of the terminal road. 
The contract, according to L. M. Walter and W. E. Lamb, at- 
torneys for the terminal road, provides for the payment by 
the C. & E. I. of the cost of transporting freight over the little 
road, which has about 29 miles of line. 

They did not disagree with Crosland’s interpretation of the 
outstanding and the proposed tariff, nor with his suggestion 
that the C. & E. I. owed its connection a sum of money to cover 
undercharges. They called attention to the fact that the Michi- 
gan Central had filed a concurrence treating the new tariff as 
making reductions. 


TARIFF RULE WAIVED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, with a view to relieving the carriers and 
tariff publishing agents, by special permission No. 53368 
(amended) has waived Rule 9 (e) of Tariff Circular 18-A. That 
rule permits a third supplement to be filed to a tariff containing 
more than 111 pages only when each of the two effective sup- 
plements contains less than ten per cent of the number of 
pages in the tariff. The whole rule was waived so there is 
now no limit on the publishing agents. 

This waivure was voted because, on account of the large 
number of tariff publications needed to bring into full effect 
the reduction of July 1, the enforcement of that rule would 
cause, in the language of the Commission, “extreme printing 
expense” that would be particularly burdensome. 


SECTION 206 OF THE TRANSPORTATION ACT. 


A. P. Humburg, commerce attorney for the Illinois Central, 
thinks that section 206 (f) of the transportation act of 1920 does 
not have the effect of reviving extinguished interstate reparation 
claims. This section privides that the period of federal control 
will not be considered in applying the statute of limitations of 
two years. He has supported this claim by numerous court de 
cisions in his brief in Docket No. 13707, Western Silo Company 
vs. Illinois Central Railroad Company. Walter E. McCornack, 
attorney for the complainant, has answered him and cites also 
other court decisions to the effect that both under civil power 
and under the war power Congress has the power to eliminate 
this period in applying the statute of limitations. He says Con- 
gress has the power to establish a moratorium saying that cred- 
itors or shippers should not sue or press their claim for a cel 
tain period, and that Congress has the power to provide for the 
stay of judicial period against the carriers during the period of 
war. He argues that the power that Congress executed in pass 
ing section 206 is analogous to such situations. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Government Coal-Purchasing Agency.—Attorney-General 
Daugherty, were he in a small town as the chief lawyer therein, 
would now be denominated the cynosure of all eyes, because of 
the fact of palming he is about to undertake. He is to palm all 
the provisions of the Constitution so that, from whatever angle 
it may be viewed, its provisions are to appear as mere supports 
for the commerce clause therein contained. That is the thought 
among persons who wonder how he is going to draw the coal 
purchasing agency bill so as to make it appear, when placed 
alongside of the Constitution, to provide a mere regulation of 
commerce between the states. By so handling the Constitution 
as to make it look as if all its provisions were mere supports for 
the commerce clause, it is believed that he will not have much 
trouble. By minimizing the other sections and keeping the eyes 
of the Supreme Court of the United States on the commerce 
clause, the learned justices may be induced into believing that, 
when the federal government buys coal so as to give it a decisive 
voice in the coal market, it is regulating commerce between 
states. Four of the nine members of that body believe their five 
colleagues were so hypnotized when they voted that the rent 
law for the District of Columbia was not a statute taking the 
property of John Smith for the benefit of Richard Jones, but a 
beneficial exercise of the war power for the protection of the gov- 
ernment itself. The theory of that legislation was that the gov- 
ernment could not function without clerks and that clerks could 
not live in Washington unless rents were regulated. Regulation 
meant reduction, just as regulation of railroad rates at first 
meant reduction and nothing but reduction. Regulation kept on 
until it produced a condition from which the carriers could now 
be recovering if the shopmen could be persuaded that the rail- 
roads were not the possessors of unlimited means and oppressors 
of the poor at the same time, they believing themselves to be 
the poor and the only poor living under the stars and stripes, 
and not bound to be affected by the law that what goes up must 
come down. if competitive conditions are such as to call for re- 
ductions. Few men doubt the ability of the Attorney-General to 
produce something that Congress may be induced to swallow, if 
President Harding and Secretary Hoover press hard enough. 
Whether the President will press hard enough is another ques- 
tion. No doubt Secretary Hoover has sufficient following in the 
country to make his views lie fairly heavy on the President’s 
political scales. Few doubt the accuracy of the estimate that the 
government purchasing agency is a Hoover proposition. Hardly 
more than a corporal’s guard believes that Harding, of his own 
volition, would suggest such an agency. He was brought up in a 
school of political economy that taught that the citizen should do 
about everything necessary for his own comfort and well being, 
except enforce the laws and manage the army and navy. Hoover, 
until the war came on, was never known to take any interest in 
public affairs. California, the state of his adoption, has run the 
gamut of creating public agencies for doing the things that many 
people believe the citizen should do for himself, each in his own 
way, and without much attempt at uniformity. He has also had 
much experience in parts of the world where collectivism has a 
larger hold on the thoughts of the people than it is supposed to 
have on Americans. By a process of elimination, therefore, the 
governmental coal purchasing agency, to be used as a club, is 
attributed to Hoover. There are some, however, who are in- 
clined to regard the thing merely as a threat to be held over the 
heads of coal mine operators so they will not yield to the temp- 
tation to collect prices on the rule of putting on all the tariff 
will bear. The latter class think that after Mr. Daugherty has 
framed the legislation and after hearings have been held on it, 
the thing will be permitted to die if coal market appears to be 


about back to normal—if there is anything like normal any 
more, 





Government Price Control_—Price control, even for a little 
while, some have suggested, would soon veer from the thought 
that a maximum should be established to a point where it would 
be seriously proposed that, if the upward march of prices were 
to be stopped, fairness would call for legislation or regulation 
establishing a minimum. Were the coal purchasing agency 
created, it is suggested, the time would not be far off when 
operators and miners would be joined in a demand that the gov- 
ernment do something to keep coal prices at the “living wage” 
level. Last winter, unless practically everybody who testified 
before the Commission in its reduced rate case about coal did 
hot tell the truth. coal was being sold to the railroads and other 
large users for less than it cost the operators. In some instances, 
t was testified that the prices did not do more than pay the 
labor cost of production. Undoubtedly, it is believed, if such a 
Condition came about in the life of a coal purchasing agency, 
there would be demand that the government buy coal to keep the 
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miners and operators alive. A generation ago silver mine own- 
ers and their miners forced through Congress the so-called 
Sherman silver-purchase act. About the same time—perhaps a 
little earlier or a little later—the sugar producers of Louisiana 
persuaded Congress to pay them a bounty for growing cane 
(perhaps there was some beet production then, too) to keep the 
growers from bankruptcy and their children from starvation. 
When rents in the District of Columbia again get down to a point 
where they return to the landlords only about 3 per cent, it 
would be no more than expected if a demand were made that the 
rent board or its successor do something about the situation, 
because it prevented some landlords “getting theirs when the 
getting was good.” Something has been done for the railroads 
and their employes, because their tasks are impressed with a 
public interest. If coal prices are regulated, to keep them down, 
it is suggested, they will have been put into the class of things 
impressed with a public interest, and, therefore, entitled to the 
same quality of treatment as the railroads and their supposed 
servants. 





Chicago Terminal Case.—The fight over the packer terminal 
railroads in Chicago, brought to a point by the Commission’s re- 
port giving the New York Central control over them on certain 
conditions, is about ready, it is understood, for presentation to 
the courts. The chief issue will be as to whether there was 
any showing that public interest would be subserved by their 
transfer from the packer control to the operation and manage- 
ment by the New York Central. The Pennsylvania and the 
trunk lines backing its opposition, in their objections to the pro- 
posed report, claimed asserted that there was not a word of 
evidence in the record that the public—presumably the public 
that does the shipping—either wanted the control to be passed 
to the New York Central or would be benefited by such trans- 
fer. On the contrary, they said, the only shippers who could be 
induced to testify were of the opinion they would not obtain as 
satisfactory service from the New York Central as they had ob- 
tained from the packing interest. The hounding of the pack- 
ers by the Federal Trade Commission and the Department of 
Justice, of course, has created public belief that no packer ever 
should be allowed to own a dollar’s worth of stock in any rail- 
road or to have a traffic manager who would ever make a sug- 
gestion to a railroad traffic‘-manager. Some of the testimony in 
the case relates to the various phases of the government’s ef- 
forts to break up the big industrial units without which, it is 
believed, the armies opposed to Germany could not have been 
kept in the field. The owners of the packer terminal railroads 
are supposed to be glad to get rid of them because the New York 
Central has offered a price for them that they seem to consider 
desirable. They are under compulsion to find a purchaser, else 
the government, under the decree to which the packers con- 
sented, will take charge of them and sell them under receiver- 
ship proceedings. In the eyes of many of those who have been 
forced to consider the subject of industrial organizations, it is 
a wonder that America materially has done so well censidering 
the vast amount of counterfeit statesmanship it has been forced 
to carry on its shoulders. 





Examination of Petroleum Industry.—Another industry that 
is being subjected to blows is the petroleum refining business. 
Senator LaFollette is investigating it. Next week some of the 
big men in that industry are to be subjected to examination with 
a view to proving that they control the price of gasoline in an 
arbitrary and conscienceless manner. The oil industry is also 
one of the American agencies that made possible the allied vic- 
tory over Germany, according to the view of Sir John Cadman, 
the British oil expert. The theory of the investigation seems to 
be that the various Standard companies, each of which keeps 
religiously in its own little corner, and the big non-Standard 
units, are in some kind of agreement to make the country pay 
tribute to them. The fact that, during the war, the big men in 
the industry kept a gentleman’s agreement to prevent a minawey 
market, is now being cited as evidence of an understanding that 
the public must be bled. Hammering anything that is efficient, 
members of the Washington officialdom (except the Interstate 
Commerce Commission) as a rule, still regard as politically 
profitable. The oil industry, through Robert L. Welch, secretary 
of the American Petroleum Institute, has put into the record 
figures, prepared under oath, to show that, in 1921, the industry, 
as a whole, lost money on every barrel of crude refined. Not 
every refiner lost money, but taking them as one industry, they 
figured their loss at 22 cents a barrel, with the prices of gasoline 
comparatively high because gasoline seemed to be the only 
product that was desired. Gasoline, therefore, had to bear the 
expense of marketing fuel oil at prices as low as 50 cents a 
barrel, though the crude from which it was made cost $2 a bar- 
rel, plus premiums running as high as 30 cents a barrel, on the 
average. Premiums were paid by the smaller refiners to obtain 
the kind of crude they needed when they needed it. The pro- 
ducers of crude, who are to the refiners what the farmers are to 
the millers—the producers of the raw material—will not always 
sell to the smaller refiners because experience has taught them 
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that when the industry is in the dumps the smaller refiners are 
not able to take what they produce. Only the large units always 
have tanks in which to store surplus crude against the time when 
the market is ready for more of the refined products. There- 
fore, the smaller refiners, in a fairly active gasoline market, have 
to bid premiums to get production away from the big fellows 
who may be operating on crude they bought, and stored, in the 
preceding low market. The premium is the form in which the 
little fellow pays for the storage of crude he was not able to 
provide when prices were low. 





Pig Iron Rate Adjustment.—Appearance of the Arrow Trans- 
portation Company as a factor in the pig iron rate adjustment 
from the Birmingham district to such important consuming mar- 
kets as St. Louis and Chicago has provided an excuse for those 
who think the Commission did an impolitic thing when it decided 
that river competition was not a reason for the continuance of 
low rates in Mississippi Valley territory, to do some more talk- 
ing. They point to the Arrow tariff and the low proportional on 
iron and steel articles from Vicksburg, Baton Rouge, and New 
Orleans to points west of the Mississippi, as evidence tending 
to show that the rivers, as the makers of rates, are coming back 
with a rush. The Arrow tariff, if not suspended and condemned, 
will cut the rate on pig iron from Florence and Sheffield to Chi- 
cago 80 cents a ton, and from those points to St. Louis 57 cents. 
Such cuts, it is believed, if not met by the railroads, would throw 
an immense tonnage to the through route of the Arrow boats and 
the Burlington. They would be ineffective only in the event tre 
Arrow line could not provide equipment enough to haul the of- 
ferings, assuming the Alabama furnaces are able, under the ex- 
isting adjustment, to do any business at the Ohio River crossing 
and beyond. Inasmuch as the blast furnace interests in southern 
Ohio have protested the cuts proposed by the rail lines south of 
the Ohio to Ohio River crossings, the existing adjustment ap- 
parently enables them to do some business. Otherwise, the 
southern Ohio furnaces would hardly say, it is believed, that 
they would be unduly prejudiced by the proposed reductions. If 
the Alabama furnaces, on the rates proposed by the rail lines 
could do business in St. Louis and Ohio River markets, they 
would appear as certainly able to do more business on the rates 
proposed by the Arrow boats. The suggestions about the boats 
coming back as factors in the rate-making, then, it is suggested, 
would not be mere dog day vaporings. A. BH Fi. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


A slight increase in revenue freight loading was reported 
for the week ended August 12, the total being 852,580 cars as 
against 851,351 cars in the week ended August 5, according to 
the weekly report of the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. The report covered the sixth week of the 
shopmen’s strike. Loadings in the corresponding weeks of 1921 
and 1920 were 808,269 and 971,269, respectively. 

Coal loading increased from 79,246 cars in the week ended 
August 5 to 84,559 cars in the week ended August 12. 

The loading by districts in the week ended August 12 and 
in the corresponding week of 1921 was as fdllows: : 

Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 11,006 and 10,- 
035; live stock, 2,807 and 2,561; coal, 8,597 and 42,206; coke, 
1,494 and 973; forest products, 5,388 and 4,470; ore, 6,517 and 
2,333; merchandise, L. C. L., 67,164 and 56,548; miscellaneous, 
94,872 and 77,427; total, 1922, 197,845; 1921, 196,553, 1920, 237,824. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,896 and 
3,302; live stock, 2,749 and 2,640; coal, 20,511 and 45,019; coke, 
4,183 and 2,283; forest products, 3,199 and 2,477; ore, 12,645 and 
7,119; merchandise, L. C. L., 48,904 and 44,470; miscellaneous, 
77,785 and 52,029; total, 1922, 173,872; 1921, 159,339; 1920, 199,378. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 236 and 
173; live stock, 204 and 228; coal, 22,297 and 19,340; coke, 237 
and 88; forest products, 1,022 and 1,107; ore, 33 and 72; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 3,720 and 4,783; miscellaneous, 2,637 and 
3,351; total, 1922, 30,386; 1921, 29,142; 1920, 37,203. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,240 and 
8,813; live stock, 2,152 and 1,966; coal, 17,981 and 20,721; coke, 
965 and 272; forest products, 17,027 and 14,272; ore, 1,228 and 
187; merchandise, L. C. L., 34,713 and 36,222; miscellaneous, 
32,607 and 31,528; total, 1922, 110,913; 1921, 108,981; 1920, 130,986. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,802 and 
16,043; live stock, 6,622 and 6,407; coal, 5,995 and 8,328; coke, 
968 and 431; forest products, 14,799 and 10,714; ore, 46,336 and 
21,822; merchandise, L. C. L., 29,087 and 27,993; miscellaneous, 
33,889 and 33,756; total, 1922, 151,498; 1921, 125,494; 1920, 163,733. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 18,165 
and 21,438; live stock, 10,596 and 9,518; coal, 5,918 and 17,046; 
coke, 378 and 136; forest products, 7,382 and 5,865; ore, 1,956 
and 741; merchandise, L. C. L., 32,449 and 30,613; miscellaneous, 
51,758 and 41,540; total, 1922, 128,419; 1921, 126,897; 1920, 135,858. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,232 and 
6,522; live stock, 3,240 and 2.987; coal, 3,260 and 4,231; coke, 
195 and 172; forest products, 7,346 and 6,058; ore, 482 and 675; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 14,615 and 15,582; miscellaneous, 24,287 
and 25,636; total, 1922, 59,647; 1921, 61,863; 1920, 66,287. 
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Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 57,567 ang 
61,326; live stock, 28,370 and 26,307; coal, 84,559 and 156,891. 
coke, 8,420 and 4,355; forest products, 56,163 and 44,963: ore 
69,197 and 32,949; merchandise, L. C. L., 230,652 and 216,211: 


miscellaneous, 317,652 and 265,267; total, 1922, 852,580; 199) 
808,269; 1920, 971,269. ’ 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Revenue traffic statistics for May and the five months endeg 
with May, compiled by the Commission from 167 reports repre 
senting 183 Class 1 roads, exclusive of switching and termina] 
companies, show that freight revenue in May totaled $318,511,798 
as against $312,026,484 in May, 1921, and $1,528,406,320 in the 
five months ended with May as against $1,543,042,688 in the cor. 
responding period of 1921. : 

Revenue per ton-mile averaged 12.71 mills in May as against 
12.36 mills in May, 1921, and 12.13 mills in the five months as 
against 12.71 in the 1921 period. 

Revenue tons carried in May totaled 131,001,000 as against 
130,354,000 in May, 1921, and in the five months, 655,594,000, as 
against 640,829,000 in the 1921 period. 

Passenger revenue totaled $85,525,068 in May as against 
$93,510,430 in May, 1921, and $406,797,070 in the five months, as 
against $475,069,594 in the 1921 period. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 80.029,000 in May as 
against 87,826,000 in May, 1921, and 395,915,000 in the five months 
as against 442,976,000 in the 1921 period. 

The revenue per passenger-mile in May was 3.031 cents as 
against 3.134 cents in May, 1921, and 3.078 in the five months 
as against 3.135 in the 1921 period. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


A decrease of 21,047 cars in the average daily number of 
surplus freight cars in good order was reported for the period 
August 1-8 as compared with the period July 23-31, according to 
the report of the car service division of the American Railway 
Association. The total for the period August 1-8 was 153,880 
as against 174,927 in the preceding period. The average daily 
shortage of freight cars was reported as 32.314 in the period 
August 1-8 as compared with 24,973 in the preceding period. 

The surplus of coal cars dropped from 131,267 cars in the 
period July 23-31 to 118.044 cars in the period August 1-8. 

Since July 1, when the shopmen’s strike began, there has 
been a decrease of 85,345 cars in the number of surplus cars in 
good order. 

The surplus in the period August 1-8 was made up of the 
following classes of equipment: Box, 14,797; ventilated box, 
651; auto and furniture, 425; total box, 15,873; flat, 2,393; gondola, 
47,142; hopper, 70,902; all coal, 118,044; coke, 3,882; S. D. stock, 
5,315; D. D. stock, 712; refrigerator, 5,547; tank, 246; miscel- 
laneous, 1,868; total, 153,880. 

The shortage was made up as follows: Box, 21,938; ventilated 
box, 418; auto and furniture, 676; total box, 23,032; flat, 1,469; 
gondola, 4,174; hopper, 1,790; all coal, 5,964; coke, 58; S. D. stock, 


1,068; D. D. stock, 219; refrigerator, 222; miscellaneous, 282; 
total, 32,314. 


LOCATION OF CARS 
The semi-monthly bulletin of the car service division of the 


American Railway Association of percentages of freight cars on. 


line to ownership as of August 1 showed the following: Eastern 
district, 97.4 as against 98.4 a year ago; Allegheny district, 100.1 
as against 99.3 a year ago; Pocahontas district, 92.1 as against 
92.9 a year ago; Southern district, 99.2 as against 95.4 a year 
ago; Western district, 97.8 as against 99.7.a year ago; all dis- 
tricts, 98.1 as against 98.4 a year ago; Canadian roads, 91.7 as 
against 96.3 a year ago; Mexican roads, 107.5 (no figure for 
last year). 

The per cent of home cars on home roads as of August 1 was 
64.6. By classes of equipment the percentages were as follows: 
Box, 51; refrigerator, 70.4; gondola, 74.9; stock, 78.6; flat, 74.6. 


SALT TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In I. & S. 1624, the Commission has suspended Boyd, Jones, 
and Kelly tariffs whereby lines serving the Michigan salt pro 
ducers proposed invading Western Trunk Line territory with 
Michigan salt, in retaliation for reductions or proposed reduc 
tions from Kansas and Louisiana to Chicago territory, by means 
of reduced rates applicable on sixty thousand minima. The 
suspensions are from August 22 to December 17. 

Typical reductions would be, to Des Moines, from $5.80 to 
$5.13 a ton, and to Chillicothe, Me., from $5.80 to $4.62. The 
Commission refused to suspend the rate from the Kansas fields 
to Chicago of $4.62 a ton. 


Copies of the current DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
for eastern subscribers are mailed on the “Broadway 
Limited” and “20th Century Limited” trains. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


RUSTON REDUCTIONS APPROVED 


In a report on I. and S. No. 1532, Increased Rates between 
Ruston, La., and Texas Points (mimeographed without page or 
opinion numbers), the Commission held the carriers had not 
justified the revision of commodity rates proposed by them in 
schedules filed to become effective April 27, May 2, 10 and 27, 
except in so far as the revised rates might be lower than those 
now in existence. Increases, the Commission said, had not been 
justified. They, it said, would be departures from the adjust- 
ment prescribed by it in the Ruston Case, 39 I. C. C. 287. In 
that decision the Commission put Ruston on the Shreveport 
scale basis. The rates are published in the so-called standard 
Louisiana-Texas class and commodity tariff, or in tariffs devoted 
to particular traffic like petroleum and its products, grain and 
grain products, or to traffic from and to Texarkana or El Paso. 
Supplements to the tariffs mentioned, except that naming oil 
rates, together with a supplement to the special Ruston tariff 
comprised the schedules under suspension. 

In explanation of the schedules against which protest was 
made, the carriers said they cancelled the class rates in the 
special Ruston tariff without a word of protest from the Ruston 
shippers; and that all they were trying to do was to cancel the 
commodity rates on which no tonnage was moving, place 
the light moving commodity rates on the New Orleans basis, 
and carrying forward, without change, and in some cases re- 
ducing rates, on commodities that actually were moving, in the 
interest of tariff simplification and economy in publication. 

The protesting shippers said they did not protest the can- 
cellation of the class rates in 1921 because they did not have 
notice of the proposal until the cancellation had been made, 
else they would have objected. 

The Commission ruled that the increases would be depar- 
tures from the maximum rates prescribed in the Ruston case, 
before mentioned, and said the schedules had not been justi- 
fied. It said, however, the holding of non-justification was 
without prejudice to the publication of the rates it was proposed 
to reduce, on not less than five days’ notice. The rates the 
suspended schedules proposed to reduce were those on cotton- 
seed meal and cake, on oil well supplies from Beaumont to 
Ruston and on crude and fuel oil from Sibley, La., to Texas 
points. 

In fourth section order No. 8250, based on Leland’s appli- 
cations Nos. 620, 628 and 677, fourth section relief was denied 
as of December 15, 1922. 


RAIL-AND-OCEAN RATES 


Restoration of the rate relationship, rail-ocean-and-rail and 
ocean-and-rail, that existed prior to January 1, 1916, between in- 
terior New England and Boston and Providence on the one hand, 
interior eastern points and New York on the other, sought by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and other New England com- 
mercial organizations has been denied by the Commission. It 
has dismissed No. 9148, Boston Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
Ocean Steamship Company of Savannah et al., opinion No. 7842, 
73 I. C. C. 238-6, finding the class and commodity rates, from 
the New England points in question, to points in the southeast, 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial in comparison with like 
rates from New York and points basing thereon. 

Disruption of the long-standing relationship was caused 
January 1, 1916, by the Commission’s decision in Fourth Sec- 
tion Violations in the Southeast, 30 I. C. C. 61. That decision 
held that the application of a differential, Boston over New York, 
to Carolina territory, while Boston and New York were on a 
parity to more distant points in the southeast resulted in fourth 
section departures which should no longer be continued. 

Removal of the fourth section discrimination was accom- 
plished by applying the same differential adjustment, Boston 
over New York, to territory beyond the Carolina territory. The 
Commission said that it was with the propriety of that adjust- 
ment that it was concerned in this case, rather than with the 
measure of the individual rates. Its conclusion is that the ad- 
justment brought into effect then shall not be disturbed now. 

Age of the adjustment that was disrupted in 1916, the Com- 


mission did not recognize as reason for its restoration. The’ 


Commission admitted that in a long line of cases it had con- 
demned the disruption of long-established rate relationships. It 
Said it recognized the potency of that argument, but added the 
railroads and steamship lines could not be estopped from chang- 
ing a relationship if the resulting rates were not unreasonable, 
or otherwise not in violation of law, citing in support of that, 
So. Pac. vs. I. C. C., 219 U. S. 433. 

“It is not within our power to adjust rates so as to equalize 
commercial opportunities,” said the Commission quoting from 
its decision in Iron and Steel Cases, 36 I. C. C. 86-100. “The 





evidence clearly indicates that the long-existing rate relation- 
ship which existed prior to January 1, 1916, by which Boston 
and Providence were accorded the same rates as New York and 
Philadelphia was brought about by carrier competition in which 
distance and cost of service were disregarded.” 

Carriers themselves fought for the retention of the ad- 
justment they were forced to put in in 1916. The Commis- 
sion called attention to the fact that the class rates under 
attack in the instant case were under consideration in No. 
13494, Southern Class Rate Investigation, and said the decision 
in this case would be without prejudice to any different con- 
clusion that might be reached on the record in that case. The 
carriers showed the greater distance from New England to 
the southern ports; also that the. traffic from New England 
was in smaller volume than from New York, in addition to 
a greater percentage thereof requiring a rail haul to the New 
England ports, than the traffic handled from New York piers. 

The complainants, according to the Commission’s report, 
conceded that from a fiscal point of view the rate adjustment 
might be justified but that they argued that economically it 
should be condemned because of the resulting disadvantages 
under which it placed New England shippers, whose business 


they contended, in a large measure, had grown up under the 
old rate relationship. 


KANSAS-OKLAHOMA OIL RATES 


The Commission, in a report on No. 12360, Empire Refineries, 
Inc., et al. vs. Director-General, Missouri Pacific, et al., opinion 
No. 7834, 73 I. C. C. 207-11, has held unreasonable rates on gas 
and fuel oils, in tank cars, from Independence, Kan., Ponca City, 
Cushing, Okmulgee and Oklahoma City to Fremont, Neb., or- 
redered reasonable rates established not later than October 17, 
and awarded reparation. The first-named complainant is a 
refiner at the Oklahoma and Kansas points mentioned. The 
Fremont Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, also a complain- 
ant, is a public utility corporation at Fremont, Neb. They asked 
for reasonable rates and reparation on 48 tank cars of the kinds 
of oil mentioned, which moved between August 1919 and Febru- 
ary 29, 1920. The Commission found that the rates charged 
were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that 
they exceeded, per 100 pounds, 19.5 cents from Independence, 
Kan., 22.5 cents from Ponca City, Cushing and Okmulgee, Okla., 
and 24.5 cents from Oklahoma City, Okla., and that the present 
rates are, and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed or may exceed 23.5 cents from Independence, 
27,5 cents from Ponca City, Cushing and Okmulgee, and 30 cents 
from Oklahoma City. It found further that complainants made 
the shipments as described and paid the charges; that they were 
damaged thereby in the amount of the difference between the 
charges paid and those which would have accrued at the rates 
herein found to have been reasonable; that the Fremont Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Company is entitled to reparation, with 
interest, on the shipments from Independence, Ponca City, 
Cushing and Okmulgee; and that on the one car from Oklahoma 
City the Empire Refineries, Incorporated, and the Fremont Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Company are entitled to reparation in 
amounts computed at 2 cents per 100 pounds and 3 cents per 
100 pounds, respectively, together with interest. 


APPLE AND POTATO RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and undue prejudice have 
been made and an order entered requiring reasonable and non- 
prejudicial rates to be established not later than October 21, 
in a report, written by Commissioner Aitchison in No. 11783, 
Traffic Bureau of the Douglas Chamber of Commerce and Mines 
et al. vs. Director-General, Arizona Eastern, et al., opinion No. 
7856, 73 I. C. C. 292-8, as to rates on apples, from points in Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, and on potatoes from Pocatello, Ida., 
to Bisbee, Douglas and Nogales, Ariz. 

The Commission found the rates on apples, in carloads, to 
Bisbee, Douglas and Nogales, from points of origin in Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington, designated in item 50 of Gomph’s Pa- 
cific Freight Tariff Bureau I. C. C. No. 554, by way of Portland 
or East Portland, Ore., and from Weiser, Emmett, Boise, Buhl, 
Preston and Malad, Idaho, and Brigham, Utah, by way of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, and 
Colton, Cal., will for the future be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed 140.5 cents per 100 pounds, minimum weight 
35,000 pounds, and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
ceed the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic 
from the same points over the same routes to El Paso, Tex.; 
and that the rate on potatoes, in carloads, from Pocatello, Idaho, 
by way of Salt Lake City, Utah, Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
road, and Colton, Cal., to Bisbee, Douglas and Nogales will be 
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unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that it exceeds 
106 cents per 100 pounds, minimum weight 30,000 pounds. 


OIL WELL SUPPLY RATES 


In a report on No. 12932, Humble Oil & Refining Co. et al. 
vs. Director-General, Texas Pacific et al., opinion No. 7849, 73 
I. C. C. 275-7, the Commission held illegal the charges on 34 
carloads of pipe, boilers and oil-well supplies, from points in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, to Gorman, Burkbur- 
nett, Cisco and Ranger, Tex., shipped between October 24, 1919, 
and February 13, 1920. The carriers exacted rates to and from 
Fort Worth and other points in Texas on the tonnage in ques- 
tion. The Commission said the exaction of the combinations 
was illegal and that the rates to have applied were the joint 
rates from points of origin to final destinations, plus the recon- 
signment or diversion charges. 

The final destinations were embargoed but the shipments 
moved on authorized permits, from the delivering to the or-g- 
inating lines. The Commission said that under such condi- 
tions, the embargoes were lifted as to the shipments in ques- 
tion and that the joint rates were the proper ones to apply, 
and that the collection of the combinations was illegal. The 
collection of the Texas common-point rate to the first billed 
destinations and the local rates beyond, the Commission said, 
was illegal. Reparation is to be made to the basis of the Texas 
common point joint rates, plus the reconsignment or diversion 
charges. 


FUEL OIL DIFFERENTIALS 


An order requiring the carriers to establish the customary 
fuel oil differentials and to make reparation on certain ship- 
ments, has been issued in No. 11788, Traffic Bureau, Davenport 
Commercial Club, et al. vs. Director-General, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, et al., opinion No. 7844, 73 I. C. C. 251-8, and cases 
bracketed therewith, on a finding that rates on that by-product 
of petroleum distillation, from the points of origin menticned in 
Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-916 to Rock Island, Moline, and East Mo- 
line, Ills., and to Davenport, Bettendorf, Muscatine, Iowa City, 
Cedar Rapids, Ottumwa, Mason City, Fort Dodge and Burling- 
ton, Ia., were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that prior to August 26, 1920, they were more than five cents 
per 100 pounds less than the contemporaneous rates on refined 
products and that since then they were, are and for the future 
they must be not more than five cents less than the rates on 
refined oils, inflated and deflated in accordance with the deci- 
sions in Ex Parte 74 and Reduced Rates, 1922. 

The order requires the carriers to establish rates in accord- 
ance with the rule indicated, which is the one laid down by 
the Commission in its decision in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 36 I. 
Cc. C. 109. The carriers, to the destinations mentioned, did not 
observe the principle of the rule laid down in that case. 

In these cases the question of who paid and bore the charges, 
as presented in the Hubinger Brothers case, 58 I. C. C. 53, was 
presented by the terms of the contracts calling for delivery of 
fuel oil] at so much per gallon, with deduction from that price, 
of the freight rate. The Commission held, as in that case, that 
complainants having such contracts, did not pay or bear the 
freight charges. It awarded reparation to complainants not 
coming within that category. The complains bracketed with 
the one used in the title are as follows: No. 12003, Burlington 
Shippers’ Association et al. vs. Director-General, as agent, Ar- 
kansas Central Railroad Company, et al. 

Peoples Power Company, Moline, Ill.; Peoples Light Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa; Muscatine Lighting Company, Musca- 
tine, Iowa; Ottumwa Gas Company, Ottumwa, Iowa; Cedar Rap- 
ids Gas Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Fort Dodge Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Peoples Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Mason City, Iowa, and Iowa City Light & Power Com- 
pany, Iowa City, Iowa. 


CRACKER AND COOKIE RATES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12297. Iten Biscuit Com- 
pany vs. Director-General, Missouri Pacific, et al., opinion No. 
7852, 73 I. C. C. 281-3, holding that rates on crackers and cookies, 
carloads, from Omaha to St. Joseph, Kansas City and Topeka, 
during the years 1916 to 1920, both inclusive, were and are not 
unreasonable. The complainant asked for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

Readjustment of rates following the Missouri River-Nebraska 
Cases 40 I. C. C. 201, caused the complaint. A distance scale was 
therein prescribed for application between the lower Missouri 
River crossings and points in Nebraska and upon that scale the 
class-rate structure was founded. Prior thereto rates from and 
to the lower Missouri River crossings, including Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, to and from Omaha, were grouped and were 
lower than from and to St. Louis. The fourth class rates to and 
from Omaha were then 23 cents from and to St. Joseph and 
Kansas City; and 27 cents to and from St. Louis and Topeka. 
When the decision in the case mentioned was put into effect 
the 23-cent rate was raised to 27 cents. The scale rate author- 
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ized was 37 cents, but the 27-cent rate was held as a maximum. 
After August 25 the rate became 46 cents. Since the hearing a 
commodity rate of 38.5 cents has been established on crackers 
and cookies, from the points other than St. Louis. That rate 
restores the old relationship and is satisfactory to the com- 
plainant. 


CHICAGO COAL RATES 


In its decision on No. 11224, Chicago Coal Merchants’ Asso. 
ciation vs. Director-General, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al, 
opinion No. 7829, 73 I. C. C. 161-77, and related cases, written by 
Commissioner Hall, the Commission treated the case as raising 
two general issues, which he stated as follows: 


(1) Should the flat Chicago rates on anthracite and bituminous 
coal and coke from various producing regions apply to all points in the 
Chicago switching district, as defined in L. A. Lowrey’s tariffs, I. c. ¢, 
Nos, 57 and 52; and (2) should full combination rates to and beyond 
Chicago apply on those commodities moving to certain points in 
Illinois just beyond the boundaries of that district, and if not, on what 
basis should rates be applied? Rates are stated in amounts per net 
ton and are those in effect on July 1, 1922, unless otherwise indicated, 


The Comission ordered rates established not later than No. 
vember 13, in accordance with the following findings: 

The record is meager as to coke and no finding is made with ref- 
erence to that commodity. 

Upon consideration of all of the facts of record we find— 

1. That defendants have justified the reasonableness of the rates 
assailed on coal. 

3 hat the rates assailed, which are higher than the Chicago 
rales on coal to certain deliveries in the Chicago switching district, 
are not unreasonable and do not subject complainants to undue preju- 
dice or disadvantage, except that to Rogers Park and other points now 
taking 25 cents per ton over Chicago on bituminous coal the rates are, 
and for the future will be, unduly prejudicial to those points and to the 
receivers of coal there located to the extent that they exceed the rate 
to Chicago by more than 13 cents per net ton. 

3. ‘That the rates assailed on coal from Indiana, and interstate 
from Illinois, to points beyond the Chicago district are not unduly 
prejudicial, except that the rates to Evanston are, and for the future 
will be, unduly prejudicial to Evanston and to the receivers of coal 
located therein, and unduly preferential of Greenwood Street and the 
receivers of coal there located, to the extent that they exceed the 
rates to Greenwood Street maintained by the same carriers. This 
undue prejudice can and should be removed in the manner indicated 
in the following finding 4 with reference to rates from the east. 

4. That the rates assailed on coal from eastern producing points 
are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to the localities 
named outside the Chicago switching district, and to the receivers 
of coal there located, and unduly preferential of localities within 
that district and to the receivers of coal there located, to the extent 
that they exceed the rates to Chicago by more than the following 
amounts: To Evanston, Wilmette, Kenilworth, Winnetka, Niles Cen- 
ter, Edgbrook, Morton Grove, Bensenville, Elmhurst, Hinsdale, West- 
ern Springs, Lombard, and LaGrange 37.5 cents per net ton on 
bitumiminous coal and 63 cents per net ton on anthracite coal; and to 
Hubbard Woods, Glencoe, Glen Ellyn, Wheaton, and West Chicago 
50 cents per net ton on bituminous coal and 75 cents per net ton on 
anthracite coal. The through routes exist and joint rates will he 
prescribed if that should become necessary. 

5. That the rates on coal from the points referred to in finding 
to Evanston are also unduly prejudicial to dealers in Evanston, and 
unduly preferential of dealers at Greenwood Street, to the extent that 
the rates to Evanston exceed the rates to Greenwood Street. This 
undue prejudice can and should be removed by placing all delivery 
points in Evanston, including Greenwood Street, on the basis pre- 
scribed in finding 4 
. No reason appears why rates on coke should not be correspond- 
ingly adjusted. Rates on coal to points beyond those named above 
should also be adjusted so that they will bear a proper relationship 
to the rates herein prescribed. 

It is impossible to determine from the record to what extent, if 
any, these rates were unduly prejudicial in the past during the many 
changes in rates and conditions which took place. 

The report also covers the following complaints: 


__ No, 11224 (Sup-No. 1), Chicago Coal Merchants Assqpiation v. 
Director General, The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany, et al.; No. 9806, E. T. Stokes et al. v. The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Company, Director General, et al.: No. 
9806 (Sub-No. 1), E. Stokes et al. v. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Director General, et al.; No. 9916, Stielow Brothers Com- 
pany et al. v. Chicago & North Western Railway Company, Director 
General, et al.; No. 11127, Poehlmann Brothers Company et al. v. 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company, Director General, et al.; No. 
11127 (Sub-No. 1), Peter Reinberg et al. v. Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad Company, Director General, et al.; No. 11127 (Sub-No. 2), 
Village of Morton Grove, Ill., v. Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Com- 
pany, Director General, et al.; and No. 11127 (Sub-No. ._ i & 
Taggart et al. v. Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company, Director 


General, et al. 

Chairman McChord, in his dissent, in which Commissioners 
Potter and Campbell concurred, said he concurred in the view 
that the existing adustment was not unlawful. But, commenting 
on the declaration of the majority that, for the first time the 
whole situation was before the Commission, he said: 


Viewing the whole situation for the first time, the majority con- 


_ cedes that there is force in complainants’ contention that since there 


is a Ch.cago sw.tching district for traffic in general to which a common 
rate basis enplies it would he desirable to have the flat Chicago rates 
apply on coal and coke to all points in the district, but concludes that 
no sufficient justification for requiring it is before us. I think there 
is every justification in the fact and purpose of the creation of that 
district for requiring it to be done. 

As the majority report indicates, the two interested delivering 
lines, and apparently those which presented the active opposition to 
the relief sought, are the North Western and the Milwaukee. As 
further indicated, they have made heavy investments in elevated 
tracks in Chicago. Over such tracks deliveries are now made as far 
north as Franklin Park and Mayfair at the flat Chicago rates, and to 
my mind the fact that like tracks must be used to reach the excepted 
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portions of the switching district is of little force. Nor do I regard 
as a sound reason for excepting that area the fact that the line-haul 
revenues are regarded as too thin for further absorptions and that the 
switching charges of the delivering lines are regarded as at low-water 
mark. Under the line-haul revenues absorptions are now carried up to 
arbitrarily fixed boundaries, and if the compensation for the through 
transportation service should be found inadequate it should be reme- 
died by appropriately increasing the line-haul rates, rather than by 
singling out portions of the switching district for the addition of 
switching charges. Equally ineffectual do I consider the contention 
that there is no real reciprocity in the coal and_ coke traffic. It is not 
necessary that there be reciprocity in kind, and in Chicago each car- 
rier has enough of its own particular traffic to afford material for 
reciprocal switching. Indeed, it is hardly conceivable that between any 
of the lines there is exact reciprocity, car for car. 

It is almost self-evident that the service required to reach the 
excepted areas is at least equaled at many points within the district 
to which coal and coke are delivered at the Chicago rates. By the 
provisions of the Lowrey tariff the switching district has been made 
one terminal, and there is no justifiable ground for the partial inclu- 
sion and partial exclusion of coal and coke, thus according to some 
portions of the district and denying to other portions the benefit of 
that tariff. The law demands that the carriers’ interests be not alone 
considered, and that the rights and interests of the shippers be not 
jmored. I insist that the complainants are entitled to the relief they 


seek. 
COAL RATES UNREASONABLE 


The Commission in a report on No. 11218, Wilbur Lumber 
Company et al. vs. Director-General, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis et al., No. 10245, same vs. Director-General, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., and No. 11230, F. C. Mintz- 
laff et al. vs. Director-General, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et 
al, written by Commissioner Hall, found the former rates on 
bituminous coal from Indiana and Illinois mines to destinations 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, including those charged for intrastate 
movements in Illinois, during fedral control, unjust and un- 
reasonable and awarded reparation.- It held justified rates on 
hard and soft coal from mines in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio 
West. Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee to destinations in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 

The Commission found that from July 1, 1917, to June 24, 
1918, both inclusive, the combination rate under assault for in- 
terstate transportation of bituminous coal from mines in Illinois 
and Indiana to destinations in Illinois and Wisconsin, such as 
Edgebrook, Evanston, Aurora, Winfield, Woodstock Lake Bluff, 
Smithshire, Winnebago and Belvidere, were unjust and unreas- 
onable to the extent they exceeded the rates in effect June 30, 
1917, plus 15 cents per net ton; and that from June 25, 1918, to 
ihe general readjustment of July 15, 1919, the rates for the same 
movements as well as for intrastate movements in Illinois were 
unjust and unreasonable to the extent they exceeded the rates 
in effect June 30, 1917, plus 15 cents per net ton and plus the 
increase authorized under General Order No. 25, as applied to the 
aggregate of such combination rates. 

Commissioner Daniels concurred, in part, saying, however, 
that he did not agree that from July 1, 1917, to July 15, 1919, the 
combination on interstate movements of coal to destinations in 
Illinois and Wisconsin were unjust and unreasonable to the ex- 
tent indicated by the majority. He said that in Nos. 10245 and 
11280, the record contained no evidence from complainants, even 
tending to show unreasonableness or discrimination. He said 
the evidence which was apparently relied upon was the state 
ment of the witness of the defendants, that the situation until 
corrected was intolerable. That might well be, he said, with- 
out showing that the receivers of coal were damaged and en- 
tiled to an award of reparation. He called attention to the fact 
that in Parlin & Orendorff Co. vs. Director-General, 59 I. C. C. 63, 
the Commission said it had repeatedly held the reasonableness of 
the increases applied to combinations could not be determined 
entirely by a construction of General Order No. 28. In the light 
of that rule, he said, the Commision should not, on so meager 
: record, make a finding of unreasonableness and award repara- 
ion. 

Chairman McChord also dissented, but did not make any 
statement of his views. 


COMMISSION REVERSES ITSELF 


In a report on No. 10475, Rath Packing Co. vs. Director- 
General, Illinois Central et al., opinion No. 7833, 73 I. C. C. 208-6, 
the Commission has held unreasonable rates on fresh meats 
and packing-house products, in mixed carloads, from Waterloo, 
la, to Galesburg and Macomb, IIll., and awarded reparation, 
thereby reversing its decision in this case, reported in 57 I. C. 
8 170. In that report it held the rates applied on shipments 
between April 10, 1918, and January 1, 1919, not unreasonable 
and dismissed the complaint. The complainant contended the 
rates were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 16 cents 
before and 20 cents after June 25, 1918. The class rates were 
imposed. Commodity rates were established in January, 1919, 
after the shipments had moved. The complainant began ship- 
Ding almost the minute it asked for the establishment of com- 
Modity rates. 

One of the railroad witnesses testified that a rate of 20 
Cents before and 22.5 cents after June 25 would have been 
reasonable. The Director-General argued that whatever rate 
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was found reasonable should be extended back to January 1, 
1918, because the wage increases were made retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1918. The Commission said the rates were unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded 22.5 cents during the period in- 
volved, refusing to make any distinction between rates before 
or after June 25, 1918. 


BALTIMORE FRUIT STORAGE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12850, John T. Sykes and 
James E. McDonnell, trading as J. H. Dashields & Co. vs. Direc- 
tor-General, opinion No. 7840, 73 I. C. C. 225-7, holding the storage 
charges on fruits and vegetables at Bolton Station, Baltimore, 
between February 15, 1919, and February 29, 1920, were not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. The complaint was aimed at 
the quadrupling of the storage charges for the first five-day 
period after the expiration of free time and the imposition of a 
charge of 3 cents per 100 pounds for each day after the end of 
the five-day period. No such increase in the charges after the 
expiration of any particular number of days was in existence 
prior to February 15, 1919. 

The complainants contended that inasmuch as the Pennsyl- 
vania, by establishing Bolton Station as a market for fruits and 
vegetables had obtained a substantial monopoly of the business, 
that under the ordinary rules of honesty and public policy, Bol- 
ton Station should be excepted from the storage tariff. They 
averred there was no congestion at Bolton Station in 1919 and 
that the increase in charges, therefore, was necessary. They 
also insisted that the contemporaneous commercial warehouse 
charges should have been considered in the establishment of 
storage charges for that station. 

Viewing the rates wholly as penalties intended to clear the 
railroad terminals of freight, the Commission disagreed with the 
complainants and dismissed the complaint for the reasons set 
— in Dakota Monument Co. vs. Director-General, 59 I. C. C. 
101, 


TRANSIT LIMITATION UNJUSTIFIED 


The Commission in a report on I. and S. No. 1531, elimina- 
tion of transit privileges on export cotton at Texas Gulf points, 
opinion No. 7857, 73 I. C. C. 299-304, held as not having been 
justified the schedules proposing to prohibit transit privileges, 
including recompression or high density compression at Texas 
ports and limiting the application of the export rates on cotton 
to shipments moving under through export bills of lading de- 
livered direct to shipside. The Commission has ordered the can- 
cellation of the suspended schedules and the discontinuance of 
the proceeding. 

The Commission said the apprehension of the railroads that 
they might be required to establish similar transit privileges at 
interior points was not well founded. It said the carriage of 
export cotton, of necessity, was interrupted at the ports and that 
the physical service rendered by the rail carriers at the ports 
was no different, whether the traffic was delivered to a shipside 
compress, or to shipside direct. It said the additional risk of 
loss by fire or storm, while the traffic was in possession of the 
compress, was no reason for withdrawing the privilege altogether. 
It said the carriers might readily make arrangements for pro- 
tection against such risks if they had not already done so. It 
further said that it had not been shown that under present con- 
ditions, high density compression at the ports resulted in the 
failure of shipments to meet connections with sailings. The 
exercise of the privilege of high density compression under a 
through bill of lading, it said, clearly did not constitute conver- 
sion. The Commission said the respondents admitted that there 
was no difficulty in identifying the shipments in and out of the 
compress and that the compress might be considered a port 
facility, just as the piles that support the wharves would be. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL RELIEF 


The Tennessee Central has been relieved of the duty of 
observing the fourth section, because, among other things, it 
has had great difficulty in meeting its actual operating expenses 
out of operating revenues. Relief has been granted in fourth 
section order No. 8249, based on its application No. 3912, on 
condition, however, that the rates at intermediate points do not 
exceed the lowest combination. 

Relief was awarded in a report on No. 9190, Murfreesboro 
Board of Trade et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville, Director-Gen- 
eral et al., on further hearing, opinion No. 7841, 73 I. C. C. 228-32, 
with Commissioners Hall and Campbell dissenting. Mr. Hall 
said he could not concur in the majority’s findings to the extent 
they rested upon the Tennessee Central’s weak financial cqn- 
dition. 

“Following that principle, we could deny relief to another 
carrier similarly situated because it is financially strong,” said 
Mr. Hall. “Varying degrees of prosperity or adversity can 
hardly constitute the ‘special cases,’ of which the fourth sec- 
tion speaks.” Commissioner Campbell did not express his views. 

In the original report in this case, 55 I. C. C. 648, the Com- 
mission denied fourth section relief on the ground that com- 
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petition between rail carriers and with river lines serving Nash- 
ville was not such as to affect, materially, the rail lines to 
Nashville. Relief was denied in fourth section order No. 7566, 
dated December 8, 1919. 

The precise question in this case on further hearing, as 
stated by Chairman McChord who wrote the report, was whether 
the Tennessee Central should be permitted to charge lower rates 
to Nashville, on traffic, from practically all parts of the country, 
than to intermediate points. The answer to the question, made 
by the Commission was yes; that the operating conditions on the 
road were such that it should not be required to flatten its rates 
at the intermediate points. 


BRICK COMPLAINT DISMISSED 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 12508 Illinois 
Brick Co. vs. Director-General and C. M. & St. P., opinion No. 
7836, 73 I. C. C. 215-8, the Commission holding the rates on com- 
mon brick, from Shermerville Ill. to Chicago and intermediate 
points, and to Buena Vista Park and Evanston, and stations 
between those points, during federal control, were not unrea- 
sonable. It further held the complainant had not been shown to 
have been damaged by reason of the unjust discrimination and 
undue prejudice alleged. 


KEROSENE RATE UNREASONABLE 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order of reparation 
have been made in No. 12742, Empire Refineries, Inc. vs. Director- 
General, St. Louis-San Francisco et al., opinion No. 7838, 73 I. 
C. C. 221-2, as to a rate of 34 cents on a carload of kerosene, 
shipped in February 1919, from Okmulgee, Okla. to Greenup IIl. 
The Commission said it was unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded a rate of 29.5 cents subsequently established. 


ALLOWANCES NOT UNREASONABLE. 

An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 12818, Key- 
stone Elevator & Warehouse Company vs. Director-General and 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, opinion No. 7848, 73 I. C. C. 
273-4, the Commission holding that the allowances for services 
rendered by the complainant during Federal control were not 
unreasonably low. The warehouse company alleged that allow- 
ances to it between July 1, 1918, and Aug. 6. 1919, were unjust 
and unreasonable in that they were less than 50 cents per net 
ton of freight handled by it for the Pennsylvania. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE RATES. 

A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in Nos. 13063, Traffic Bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Phoenix, Ariz., et al., vs. Director-General and Southern 
Pacific Company, opinion No. 7853, 73 I. C. C. 284-6, the Com- 
mission holding that the rates on fresh fruits and vegetables 
in mixed carloads from Los Angeles and points taking the same 
rates, to Tucson, Ariz., were, are and for the future will be, 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may 
exceed, 55 cents, prior to June 25, 1918, 69 cents thereafter to 
Aug. 26, 1920, and 86.5 cents on and after the last mentioned 
date, subject to the reductions provided for in Reduced Rates, 
1922, 68 I. C. C. 676. They must rate in accordance with that 
finding not later than Oct. 20. 


ANTHRACENE RATES REASONABLE. 

The Commission has dimissed No. 11895, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company vs. Director-General; No. 12072, Barrett 
Company vs. Director-General, Pennsylvania, et al., and No. 
12234, Same vs. Director-General, Baltimore & Ohio, et al., 
opinion No. 7821, 73 I. C. C. 129-33, holding that the charges 
collected and the present rates on crude anthracene, carloads, 
from various points in central territory and from Ensley, Ala., 
to Carney’s Point, N. J., and Frankford, Pa., were not unreason- 
able. First class was exacted on these shipments. Commis- 
sioner Campbell, dissenting, said that in his opinion, first class 
was too high. He called attention to the fact that effective 
May 15, June 10 and July 23, 1919, ratings were published in 
Western, Southern and Official Classification, respectively, on 
anthracene, crude, in barrels or boxes L. C. L., third class; in 
bags, barrels or boxes, carloads, fifth class. He contended that 
the classification committees, by prescribing third and fifth 
class, recognized that the first class imposed on the shipments 
involved was unreasonable. 


LOG RATES NOT UNREASONABLE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12733, Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co. vs. Director-General and Southern Pacific, opinion No. 
7835, 73 I. C. C. 212-14, holding the rates on logs, after August 
18, 1918, from Facht to Susanville, Cal., during federal control, 
were not unreasonable except to the extent they exceeded those 
on the basis of which refund has been made by the Director-Gen- 
eral. The rate charged, prior to the date mentioned, was 12.5 
cents per 100 pounds. The Director-General confessed that that 
was an unreasonable rate and made refund down to the basis of 
$2.19 per 1,000 board feet. The 12.5 cent rate was equivalent 
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to $7.50 per 1000 board feet. In May, 1921, the rate was reduceg 
to $1.95 per board feet. The complainant asked reparation to q 
reasonable “rate of $1 or $1.25 per 1,000 board feet.” 


AGGREGATE RULE VIOLATED 


In a report on No. 125525, Standard Rail & Steel Co. yx 
Missouri Pacific, Director-General et al., and No. 12527, Same VS, 
Wabash et al., opinion No. 7837, 73 I. C. C. 219-20, the Commis. 
sion condemned rates on scrap iron, from Hot Springs and Pipe 
Bluff, Ark., to Quincy, Ill., to the extent they exceeded the con. 
bination based on East St. Louis. The shipment moved in 19)9, 
The Commission ordered the carriers to establish rates from the 
points mentioned, to Quincy not in violation of the rule of the 
sum of the intermediate rates, not later than November 13, ang 
make reparation. 


REPARATION ON MINE PROPS 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 12835, Ball, Seligman & Co. vs. New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk et al., opinion No. 7839, 73 I. C. C. 2234 
on account of a rate of 14.7 cents on mine props from points on 
the N. Y. P. & N., on the eastern shore of Virginia, to destinations 
in the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania, shipped between Janv- 
ary 1 and December 31, 1917. The Commission said it was uw. 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded 12.6, the rate established in 
other cases. The defendants admitted those other decisions were 
decisive as to the unreasonableness of the rate. They con. 
tended, however, the complaint was barred, but the Commission 
held, as in other cases, that exclusion of the federal control 
period in calculating the two-year period, brought them within 
the terms of the law. 


DOUBLE INCREASES UPHELD 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12595, Walrath & Sher. 
wood Lumber Co. et al. vs. Director-General, New York Central 
et al., opinion No. 7847, 73, I. C. C., 271-2, holding rates on hard 
coal from Itasca, Wis., to Mount Clare, Neb., and on coke from 
St. Louis, Woodward, Ala., and Youngstown, O., to destinations 
in Nebraska, were not unreasonable. The shipments moved 
between June 25, 1918, and November 6, 1919. Each factor in 
the combination rates was increased. To show the unreasonable 
ness of the charges the complainants submitted rates from 
points where only one factor had been increased. The defend- 
ants made similar comparisons. The Commission said that, 
examining the rates submitted indicated, that the ones under 
attack were not out of line with other rates. The complaint 
was dismissed on the authority of the Nye Schneider Fowler 
Co. and National Supply Co. cases, 66 I. C. C. 145, and 571. C. C. 
739, respectively. 


INSULATING BRICK RATES. 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 13306, Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Company vs. Pennsylvania, opinion 
No. 7851, 73 I. C. C., 279-80, the Commission holding that a rate 
of 44 cents on five carloads of insulating brick and cement from 
Beaver Falls, Pa., to Paulsboro, N. J., in July, August and Sep- 
tember, 1920, was not unreasonable. The complainant alleged 
it was unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 42 cents, com- 
posed of 35 cents to Philadelphia and 7 cents beyond, the rate 
that became effective after the shipments moved. A 9 cents 
arbitrary rate was in effect at the time. It was later reduced 
to 7 cents, which, the Commission said, reflected only the Ex 
Parte 74 increase of 40 per cent, the General Order No. 28 it 
crease having been eliminated in June, 1921. . 


IRON PIPE RATES 


A finding of unreasonableness and a promise to consider the 
awarding of reparation on a showing of damage, have beet 
made in No. 13300, Rockwood Sprinkler Company of Illinois vs. 
Director-General, as agent, opinion No. 7850, 73 I. C. C. 2778, 
as to a rate of 95 cents on iron pipe, iron pipe fittings and iron 
valves, from Chicago to Gueydan, La., imposed on two carloads 
shipped in July, 1918. The Commission said the rate was unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 75 cents. It added the record 
did not afford a basis for awarding reparation, because there 
was no proof the complainant paid and bore the charges. If 
such proof were offered, it said, it would consider the awarding 
of reparation. 


COPPER BULLION MINIMUM 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been made in No. 12961, Arizona Copper Company, Ltd. 
vs. Director-General, Arizona & New Mexico, et al., opinion No. 
7854, 73 I. C. C. 287-8, as to the charges on 43 carloads of copper 
bullion, shipped in 1919, from Clifton, Ariz., to New York. The 
complainant asked for cars of 80,000 pounds capacity. Cars of 
60,000 pounds capacity were furnished. The Arizona & NeW 
Mexico, however, warned the shipper not to load beyond 95,000 
pounds, car and load, because, it said, the cars were in poor col 
dition. It said it would not accept them if they weighed more 
than that. The Commission said that that constituted a disabil- 
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ity of the carrier and that the reasonable charges would have 
peen those based on the actual lading. It awarded reparation 
to that basis. 


HAY CHARGES NOT UNREASONABLE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 12943, W. P. Devereaux 
Company vs. Director-General, as agent, opinion No. 7855, 73 
1 C. C. 289-91, holding the charges on hay, from points in Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, to destinations in Montana, 
petween August 29, 1919, and February 29, 1920, were not un- 
reasonable. The rates per se were not attacked. The allegation 
was that the minimum could not be loaded into the cars furnished 
and that it was unreasonable to base minima on anything other 
than the cubic capacity of the cars. The charges and minima 
involved in this case were established to meet emergency condi- 
tions, caused by drought, the rates being one-half the rates 
usually applied. The Commission said the practice of obtaining 











CINCINNATI COAL ADJUSTMENT 


In the eyes of Examiner Myron Witters, the adjustment 
of rates On coal to Cincinnati, made by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, in July, 1921, resulted in rates no more than reasonable. 
Therefore, he has recommended the dismissal of No. 13,220, 
Cincinnati Association of Purchasing Agents vs. Louisville & 
Nashville, on a holding that the rates from mines on the rails 
of the Louisville & Nashville in eastern Kentucky, Tennessee 
and southwestern Virginia to Cincinnati and points in that city’s 
switching district, including Andrews, Covington, Latonia and 
Newport, Ky., are not unreasonable. 


The complaint challenged the reasonableness of the rates 
from ten districts, the charges from which were raised by the 
Louisville & Nashville to restore the relationship that was 
broken when the Commission, in Ex Parte 74, authorized vary- 
ing percentages of increase. The lines in Official Classification 
territory increased their rates 40 per cent; the railroads in 
the South 25 per cent and rates inter-territorially went up 33% 
per cent. The result was a breaking of relationship which, 
if allowed to continue, would have given Cincinnati coal from the 
South at lower rates than prevailed from competing fields taking 
Official Classification rates. 

Upon the recommendation of the Coal, Coke and Iron Com- 
mittee of the Central Freight Association territory and the 
Southern Freight Rate Committee, the Louisville & Nashville 
raised its rates 60 cents a ton, so as to put them on a level 
with the rates from the territorially competitive fields in West 
Virginia and Kentucky. 

Northern railroads intervened in behalf of the Louisville & 
Nashville because, unless the Louisville & Nashville were per- 
mitted to maintain the rates filed by it in 1921, they would 
have to cut their rates to meet those the Commission forced 
the Louisville & Nashville to observe as maxima. 

Witters, recognizing that an increase in rates to restore 
arelationship needed some justification other than a mere state- 
ment of the facts, discussed the whole thing from the point of 
view as if the increase had been made for some reason other 
than restoration of relationship and came to the conclusion that 


the Commission should hold the rates not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 


ARIZONA BRANCH LINE RATES 


A finding of undue prejudice and an order requiring its re- 
moval have been advised by Examiner E. L. Gaddes, as to class 
and commodity rates, in a report on No. 13139, Graham & Gila 
Counties Traffic Association vs. Arizona Eastern et al. The com- 
Dlaint alleged the class and commodity rates to points on the 
Globe division of the Arizona Eastern in Arizona from points 
fast and from points in California were unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial, and in violation of the aggregate of intermediate 
Tule of the Fourth Section. 

Gaddes said the Commission should find that the mainte 
tance of class and commodity rates on interstate traffic to Ajo, 
Mesa, Florence, Sasco and Nogales, Ariz., and other branch line 
and independent line points in Arizona, except competitive points, 
located on lines of different carriers, and to Cananea, Mexicg 
on that part of the transportation in the United States, not higher 
than the rates to the junction points with the main line of the 
Southern Pacific and the refusal to maintain rates on a similar 
basis to points on the Globe division of the Arizona-Eastern Rail- 
toad was unduly prejudicial to the latter points and unduly 
Preferential of the former points to the extent the rates to Globe 

Vision points exceeded the rates to the junction point. 
The examiner said the Commission should further find that 
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revenue through a minimum higher than the capacity of cars 
furnished should be condemned, but where, as in this instance, 
abnormally low per car charges resulted from emergency rates 
established as a temporary relief, a shipper had no well-founded 
claim, because he could not load to a prescribed minimum. 


GASOLINE RATES UNREASONABLE 


Reparation has been awarded in No. 12571, Joseph Russell, 
doing business as the Auto Gas & Oil Company, vs. Director- 
General, Oregon Short Line, et al., opinion No. 7846, 73 I. C. C. 
268-70, on account of unreasonable rates on gasoline from Cali- 
fornia refinery points to Butte, Mont., between October 13, 1918, 
and November 24, 1919. The Commission said they were unrea- 
sonable to the extent they exceeded 94.5 cents, the basis of the 
rates now in effect, and that reparation should be made to that 
basis on forty carloads. 


a 
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the maintenance of class and commodity rates, which are on a 
graded or mileage basis to points on the Globe division, higher 
for like distances, than are contemporaneously maintained through 
Ajo, Mesa, Florence, Sasco, and Nogales, Ariz., and other branch 
lines and independent line points in Arizona and to Cananea, 
Mexico, was unduly prejudicial to the former points and unduly 
preferential of the latter points to the extent that the rates to 
the Globe division points exceeded those contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic to other branch line and independent line 
points for like distances from the main line junction. 

Gaddes said that in the case of rates constructed accord- 
ing to the last mentioned method, joint through rates should be 
established to all branch line and independent line points, based 
on the rates to the main line junction points and uniform per- 
centage of the local rates beyond. 


EXPRESS JOINT RATES 


A finding that paragraph 4, of Section 15 of the interstate 
commerce law, commonly called, “the short-hauling paragraph,” 
is not applicable to express companies, has been recommended 
by Examiner F. W. McM. Woodrow in a report on No. 12784, 
Southeastern Express Company vs. American Railway Express 
Company and No. 12786, Southern Fisheries Association vs. 
American Railway Express Company et al. He said the Com- 
mission should hold that because of the peculiar nature of the 
express business, it is, as a matter of fact, necessary and desir- 
able in the public interest, for the express companies to make 
available all reasonable, direct routes, single line and joint 
regardless of whether or not such routes short-haul the originat- 
ing company. He said the same rate on a given commodity 
should be made applicable between any two points over all 
reasonable, direct routes; that the express company has the right 
to route express delivered to it, unrouted, over any reasonably 
direct route; that the shipper has the right to route express over 
any reasonably direct route and that this right, if exercised, 
should not be violated. He said the Spartanburg route to Ashe- 
ville, N. C., now used by the American from eastern points, should 
be held unreasonable, circuitous and should be abandoned. 


In the way indicated in the preceding paragraph, Examiner 
Woodrow recommended the ending of the fight between the 
American and the Southeastern express companies, in which the 
Southern Fisheries Company intervened against the older com- 
pany. The fight was started when the Southeastern, operating 
over the rails of the Southern Railway, its subsidiary and affili- 
ated lines, entered into the express business because the South- 
ern Railway had decided that it would not employ the American 
Railway Express Company as its agent in carrying on the ex- 
press business over its rails. 


When the new company came into the field, the old one made 
efforts to confine the traffic to routes not embracing any part of 
the Southern system. At first, the two companies were as utter 
strangers to each other without joint rates, except such as had 
been established by the newcomer through the publication of 
adoption tariffs. Out of the turmoil created by the inability or 
unwillingness of the older company to cooperate with the new 
one, grew the complaints covered by Examiner Woodrow’s report. 
Woodrow said the Southeastern attempted to concur in all the 
American’s tariffs with respect to rates and charges, rules and 
classification, and provide for universal joint rates and routes, 
but that the American would not permit that arrangement. He 
said the refusal of the American kept the Southeastern from 
participating in joint rates, charges and routes between com- 
mon points on the one hand, and exclusive American points on 
the other, and between common points. He said that on and 
after May 1, 1921, the American abandoned many routes it had 
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formerly used, and in lieu thereof routed its traffic over lines 
other than those controlled by the Southeastern. 

“It attempted in all cases to procure either the entire haul 
or the longest possible haul,” says the Examiner. “In certain 
instances, traffic was handled over routes that were circuitous.” 

At the suggestion of the Commission, a conference was held 
on the subject and as a result sixty additional joint routes were 
established August 1, 1921. As a result of that conference and 
certain other additional arrangements, the traffic began moving 
over many of the direct lines. Some traffic, however, was con- 
tinued over routes which the complaining express company and 
the Fisheries Company alleged were unduly circuitous. 

In the trial of the case, Woodrow said the American con- 
tended that a shipper should not be permitted to route traffic 
that would require it to be short-hauled. It based that conten- 
tion, he said, on the necessity for the express company knowing 
in advance what traffic is to move by each junction point in order 
that equipment could be furnished and utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

Woodrow said that the way to cure the situation, with regard 
to indirect and circuitous routes, would be for the American to 
cancel its restrictive schedules and then the express companies 
to recognize as, “established” route, all reasonably direct routes, 
single line and joint. Such routes, he said, would include, not 
only those used by the American since May 1, 1921, but also 
those used by it prior thereto. In other words, his idea was that, 
regardless of the appearance of the new company, the two com- 
panies should conduct the express business as if there was only 
one company. The best way to accomplish thai, he said, might 
be for each company to have individual routing guides, show- 
ing its reasonable, direct route, and that then a shipper should 
be allowed to route over any route contained in either guide. 
He said if the shipper designated a route that was circuitous, the 
express company should so inform him and either have him 
change the routing to a reasonable one, or refuse the shipment. 

“It should not be difficult for the express companies to decide 
between themselves as to what routes are or are not reasonable,” 
said Woodrow. “If necessary, the Commission could provide an 
arbitration committee with similar duties as those of the former 
Direct Routing Committee. These matters could be worked out 
If the two companies ceased knifing each other and attempted to 
cooperate. The Commission should not pass upon the reason- 
ableness of all routes in this proceeding, although it should find 
that the American route to Asheville, via Spartanburg, is cir- 
cuitous and therefore unreasonable. Express schedules are con- 
stantly changing. The express companies should be given an 
opportunity to comply with the Commission’s findings herein. 
if the two companies ceased knifing each other and attempted to 
specific routes upon which the express companies fail to reach 
a satisfactory agreement. The fundamental principles of law, 
as interpreted by each company, have rendered agreement here- 
tofore impossible.” 

He said it should not be necessary to issue an order. He 
said either the suggestion contained in the quoied paragraph 
or other suggestions that would have the same result should 
and probably would be adopted voluntarily by the express 
companies. 


CYPRESS LUMBER RATES 


In a report on No. 12545, The Hebard Cypress Company vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., Examiner Peter C. Paulson said the 
Commission should find the rates on cypress lumber and lumber 
articles from Waycross, Hebardville and Hopkins, Ga., are and 
will be unreasonable in the following respects: To the extent 
that rates from Hebardsville and Hopkins to Atlantic coast line 
points in Florida exceed the sum of the intermediate rates, con- 
temporaneously maintained to and from Waycross on the same 
route; to the extent that rates from Waycross, Hebardsville and 
Hopkins to Norfolk, Portsmouth, Richmond, South Richmond, 
and Suffolk, Va., exceed the sum of the intermediate rates in 
effect to and from Savannah over the same route; to the extent 
that rates from Waycross to Coast Line destinations in South 
Carolina exceed a distance scale, subject to the July 1, 1922 re- 
ductions, beginning with 12.5 cents, for 100 miles and under, pro- 
gressing half a cent for each ten miles, up to 250 miles, at which 
distance the rate would be 20 cents, the scale going to distances 
up to 330, at which the rate would be 23 cents. Some half cent 
increases would apply on twenty mile blocks. He said the rate 
from Hopkins and Hebardsville to Coast Line stations in South 
Carolina should not exceed the above distance scale rates by 
more than 1.5 cent. 

Paulson said the Commission should further find the rates 
are and will be unduly prejudicial in the following respects: 
to the extent that rates from Waycross on traffic originating 
at Hopkins or Hebardsville, exceed, distance considered, to 
Coast Line destinations in Florida, the rates contemporaneously 
contained on like traffic from Jacksonville or Perry to same 
destinations; to the extent that rates from Jacksonville to Flor- 
ida East Coast and Atlantic Coast Line stations in Florida, on 
traffic originating at Hebardsville and Hopkins exceed, distance 
considered, the rates maintained on like traffic from Jackson- 
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ville and Perry to the same destinations; to the extent that rates 
from Waycross to South Carolina destinations, on traffic origin. 
ating at Hebardsville or Hopkins exceed, distance considereg 
rates from Varnville, South Carolina, to the same destination; tg 
the extent that rates from Waycross to the Virginia cities ey. 
ceed by 1.5 cents, those from Varnville, S. C.; to the extent that 
rates from Waycross, to interior Virginia cities and interior des. 
tinations in Buffalo-Pittsburgh, Eastern and New England terri. 
tories exceed those maintained on like traffic from Jacksonville 
to the same destinations; to the extent that rates from Way. 
cross to Eastern.and New England territories exceed by more 
than 3 cents, those maintained from Varnville to the same des. 
tinations; to the extent that rates from Waycross to Eastern 
and New England territories exceed rates not less than 2 cents 
under the rates maintained from Perry to the same destina. 
tions; and to the extent that rates from Hebardsville and Hop- 
kins to the Virginia cities, Eastern or New England territories 
exceed by more than the present arbitraries, the rates main. 
tained or established from Waycross to the same destinations 
in conformity with the findings hereinbefore mentioned. 

The examiner said that fourth section application No. 703 
of the Atlantic Coast Line should be denied in so far as it asked 
authority to maintain higher rates from Waycross than from 
Jacksonville on cypress lumber to interior points in Carolina, 
Virginia, Eastern and New England territories, and in so far as 
it asked to maintain higher rates to points intermediate than to 
— cities over routes not cicuitous by more than 115 per 
cent. 

As to fourth section application No. 1561 of the Norfolk & 
Western he said it should be denied in so far as it asked to main- 
tain rates at points between Roanoke and Lynchburg higher 
than at Lynchburg. The determination of other fourth section 


applications, he said, should await the determination in No. 
13449. 


OHIO-MICHIGAN COAL CASES 


The report by Chief Examiner Quirk in No. 12698, Southern 
Coal Exchange vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al., and the cases con- 
sidered in connection with that case, collectively called the 
Ohio-Michigan Coal cases (see Traffic World, August 19, p. 393), 
according to Quirk, involved three questions: 

(1) The reasonableness of the rates from the producing 
districts of Ohio and the so-called inner and outer Crescents, 
which embrace that part of the Appalachain region extending 
from Pennsylvania through Maryland, West Virginia, southwest- 
ern Virginia, into eastern Kentucky and Tennessee, to important 
coal consuming centers in the lower peninsula of Michigan, and 
to Elkhart and Stroh, Ind. The issues in that part of the case 
arose under the first four sections of the law, but did not in- 
volve the propriety of origin relationships. 

(2) The relationship between the interstate rates from the 
Ohio districts to destinations in other states, on the one hand, 
and the intrastate rates required to be established and main- 
tained. by the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio within that 
state, on the other hand. 

(3) The origin group relationship, or the amount of the 
differentials between the rates from the Ohio and Crescent dis- 
tricts in respect of traffic to central territory. Quirk said the 
first and third issues were co-extensive with those considered in 
Bituminous Coal, C. F. A. Territory, 46 I. C. C., 66, to which he 
referred as the original decision. 

The cases joined with the one mentioned were No. 12851, 
the Commission’s own inquiry into the intrastate rates on soft 
coal in Ohio, a thirteenth section proceeding at the instigation 
of railroads serving the Ohio mines; No. 12828, Michigan Paper 
Mills Traffic Association vs. C. & O. et al.; No. 12977, Jackson 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al.; No. 12235, 
Michigan Manufacturers Association vs. C. & O. et al.; No. 13243, 
Wabash Portland Cement Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al.; and No. 
13204, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Broadly speaking, the question of differentials was the big 
issue. The Inner Crescent mines, that is, those nearest the 
Ohio but south of it, are 40 cents over the Ohio mines, and the 
Outer Crescent are 60 cents over the Ohio operations. Those 
differentials were established as a result of the report in the 
case before mentioned, and called by Quirk, the original de 
cision. They were prescribed before the General Order No. 28 
and Ex Parte 74 increases. They did not go up with the rates. 
Ohio mine operators, backed by some of the Ohio railroads, 
have contended. the differentials should increase on the same 
percentage as the rates themselves. In the adjustment involved 
the rate from the Hocking field in Ohio to Toledo is considered 
the key rate. Owing to the fact that the origin and destination, 
for some purposes, are both in Ohio, the public utility commis 
sion of that state had sought to regulate it. As to the rates on 
the coal going up the lakes, the federal Commission has had full 
power over them ever since the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the so-called Worthington case. Rates 
from the Ohio mines, in an effort to maintain the differential, 
were increased more than 40 per cent under Ex Parte 74. 

As to the differentials, Quirk recommended that no chang¢ 
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pe required. As to the rates from the Ohio and Crescent dis- 
tricts to the interior Michigan and Indiana cities, he recom- 
mended a holding that they were unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceed the rates to Toledo by more than amounts as fol- 
jows: Jackson, 30 cents; Lansing, 50 cents; Elkhart, 55 cents; 
Battle Creek and Kalamazov, 60 cents, and Grand Rapids, 85 
cents. 

Quirk said that fourth section relief should be denied to the 
extent involved in the cases under consideration. 

As to Stroh, Ind., Quirk said the rates to that point should 
not exceed those to Coldwater, Cement City and Chelsea, Mich. 
as to the Battle Creek formal complaint, he said it would be 
satisfied to the extent it should be by the relief mentioned in 
the arbitrary to be added to the Toledo rate to ascertain the 
rate to Battle Creek. 

Just. before coming to his recommendation that the Com- 
mission dismiss the complaint bringing into issue the differ- 
entials, Quirk said that if distance was to be made the control- 
ling factor, and the group system destroyed, then the whole 
rate structure would have to be revised. He said the record did 
not demonstrate the necessity or advisability of such a course. 
Nor did the record afford a basis for holding the rates from Ohio 
unreasonably high or the rates from the Crescent mines un- 
reasonably low. 

“The record conveys an almost unescapable impression that 
the difficulties encountered by the complainants (members of 
the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange) in the sale of coal could not 
be cured by any rate adjustment which this Commission, under 
any conceivable circumstances, might be expected to prescribe,” 
said Quirk. 

Quirk said the recent reductions in rates on coal, by reason 
of the Commission’s report in Reduced Rates, 1922, had rendered 
moot the issue created by the application of the railroads for a 
thirteenth section order directed at the rates established by the 
Ohio commission. That commission refused to allow the rail- 
roads, after Ex Parte 74, to increase rates more than 40 per cent 
in their effort to maintain differentials. He said the rates, state 
and interstate, in Ohio, are now on the same level. 


PROTEST PIG IRON RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Protests against the proposed reductions in rates on pig iron 
from the Alabama district to Ohio River crossings have been 
made by blast furnace interests at Ashland, Ky., Ironton, Jack- 
son and Wellston, O., and in the St. Louis-Granite City switch- 
ing district. They have advised the Commission, that in their 
judgment, the lowered rates from the southern producing dis- 
trict will unduly prejudice them in the marketing of pig iron at 
the Ohio River markets and at consuming-centers north of that 
river, 

The St. Louis Coke and Chemical company, the protestant 
on behalf of producers in the St. Louis switching district allege 
that the Louisville & Nashville, Illinois Central, Southern, Mo- 
bile & Ohio and the St. Louis-San Francisco are participants in 
joint rates on pig iron from the St. Louis district to destinations 
reached under the rates from the Alabama furnaces and that 
therefore they are proposing, unjustly and directly, to discrimi- 
nate against the pig iron produced in the St. Louis district. 

A tariff filed by the Arrow Transportation Company, a river 
line serving Sheffield and Florence, Ala., its I. C. C., in which the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is a participant, proposes an even 
greater reduction in the rates on pig iron than the all-rail car- 
riers have put before the Commission. The Arrow line and the 
Burlington propose to cut, September 15, the rate from Florence 
and Sheffield, to Chicago, from $4.98 to $4.18 and the St. Louis 
rate from $3.85 to $3.28. Those rates are to be made up of the 
Arrow line rate of $1.96 to Metropolis, Ill., and the divisions the 
Burlington would receive from its connections, south of the 
river on all-rail traffic via Metropolis. Its division to Chicago 
would be $2.22 and to St. Louis $1.32 per ton. 

In explaining the tariff and justifying it, the Arrow Line 
called attention to parts of decisions of the Commission in 
which it said the rail carriers should not charge carriers by 
water more for carrying the freight turned over to them by 
water lines than they charged for performing similar service 
for their rail connections. 

_ Concurrence of the Burlington in the tariff of the Arrow 
Line, it is believed, will put before the rail lines south of the 
Ohio the question whether they will bring their all-rail rates 
down to the point of actual meeting of the rate proposed by the 
Tiver boat line. The rate via the boat line and the Burlington 
Will be not quite 20 per cent under the all-rail rate to Chicago. 
‘Wwenty per cent under is generally regarded as giving the car- 
rier by water a chance to compete with all-rail routes on terms 
of equality. Not enough facts about the interchange of traffic 
at Metropolis are before the men in the Commission who have 
fen handling the pig iron rates to enable them to estimate 
Whether the act of the Arrow Line will tend to deprive the all- 
rail routes of any traffic, or whether it will be largely a paper 
Tate. If the facilities for transfer of traffic at Metropolis are 
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good, that route, it has been suggested, may become the rate- 
making one. 


ICE AND SALT CHARGES ILLEGAL 


An award of reparation has been recommended by Examiner 
John T. Money in a report on No. 13239, Swift & Company vs. 
Director-General, as agent, on a finding that the charges as- 
sessed or collected for ice and salt at points in central territory 
on shipments of butter, poultry, eggs, and cheese, in straight or 
mixed carloads, between August 1, 1919, and February 4, 1920, 
were illegal, as alleged in the complaint. The carriers assessed 
charges of $4,00 a ton for ice and 75 cents per hundred pounds 
for salt. The complainant contended that by reason of the con- 
tinuance in the applicable tariff of Rule 2-a, it was incumbent 
upon the defendant to furnish ice and salt without additional 
charge. The examiner said the Commission should so hold and 
that Armour & Company and Armour and Company (so) inter- 
veners were entitled to reparation. 


SILICA SAND RATES 

A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner T. John Butler, in a 
report on No. 13680, Armour and Company vs. Director-General, 
as agent, as to a rate on silica sand from Ord, Neb., to Chicago. 
The single shipment involved in the case moved July 30, 1918. 
A class rate of 42.5 cents was imposed. The examiner said the 
Commission should find the rate collected was unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 25 cents. He recommended that because 
there was a blanket rate of 25 cents from points near Ord and 
Ord was merely a new producing point in the same general dis- 
tract, slightly less distance from Chicago than several points 
from which the 25-cent rate applied. 


INDIANA LOG RATES 

Examiner J. F. Eshelman, in a report on No. 13356, Coppes 
Bros. & Zook vs. Director-General and Baltimore & Ohio, has 
recommended that the Commission hold the sixth class rates 
on logs, assessed on shipments from various points of origin 
in Indiana to Nappanee, Ind., during federal control, were un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded the Indiana scale for 
joint-line hauls and that reparation should be made to that 
basis. The Indiana log scale, adopted in 1907, was the same 
as the Central Freight Association scale for single-line hauls, 
but 10 per cent higher for joint-line hauls. During federal con- 
trol the Director-General established rates on logs in Indiana, 
except from a few stations involved in this complaint, even 
lower than the Indiana commission scale. The examiner, there- 
fore, in recommending the Indiana scale as the measure of 
reasonable rates, was not going as low, from the points in ques- 
tion, as the Director-General had gone in establishing rates 
from other Indiana points to the destination in question. 


DOUBLE INCREASES ON CEMENT. 


Examiner F. E. Early has advised the Commission to dis- 
miss No. 12872, Atlas Portland Cement Company vs. Director- 
General, as agent, on a finding that the rates on cement from 
Hudson, N. Y., and Northampton, Pa., to the principal destina- 
tions in the south and east were not unreasonable. The report 
also covers No. 12915, Same vs. Same. The complaints alleged 
the rates charged between June 25, 1918, and January 22, 1920, 
were unjust and unreasonable, to the extent they exceeded the 
rates in effect prior to June 25, 1918, plus a single increase 
of 2 cents. Examiner Early said the rates assailed should not 
be condemned on the mere showing that the carriers failed to 
comply with the instructions of the Director-General in his Gen- 
eral Order No. 28. The carriers increased each factor in com- 


binations by 2 cents, which the complainant contended made 
the rates unreasonable. 


RATES ON SHEET STEEL. 

An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
F. C. Hillyer in No. 13373, Rolph Mills & Company vs. Director- 
General, on a finding that the rate charged on shipments of 
sheet steel from Indiana Harbor, Ind., to San Francisco, for. 
export, in 1918, were not unreasonable or in violation of the 
fourth section. The complaint asked for reparation down to 
what it claimed was the applicable combination of 61.5 cents. 
The allegation that the rate of 90 cents applied on the ship- 
ments was in violation of fourth section was based on the fact 
that contemporaneously there was a rate of 60 cents from Calu- 
met to San Francisco. The examiner said that that rate was 
applicable only on shipments originating on roads other than 
the Indiana Harbor Belt. 


GULF EXPORT MEAT RATES. 

In a report on further hearing on No. 12423, Armour & Com- 
pany et al. vs. Atlantic. Coast Line, Director-General, et al., 
and I. and S. No. 1494, Application of Class Rates on Fresh 
Meat and Dressed Poultry from Chicago and other Points to 
Gulf ports for Export, Examiner John T. Money recommended 
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a finding that the charges collected on fresh meat and dressed 
poultry in carloads shipped between January 1, 1920, to February 
15, 1921, from Chicago and Louisville, for export, were in excess 
of those legally applicable, and that refund or overcharges should 
be directed. He said the Commission should find the applicable 
rates, in straight or mixed carloads, from Chicago, South St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Springfield, Mo., and Louisville to Key West, 
for export to Havana, were not unreasonable. 

This case was reheard after a proposed report, based on the 
original hearing, had been filed by the Examiner. On petition 
of the complainants a further hearing was had. 


HAY RECONSIGNMENT RULE. 


Examiner R. L. Shanafelt has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 13237, Kansas City Hay Dealers’ Association vs. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, et al., on a holding that rules providing for 
one diversion or reconsignment, at the through rate, of carload 
shipments of hay and straw and for a reconsignment charge of 
$7 in addition to the combination of rates to or from the point 
of subsequent diversion or reconsignment were not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. 


RATES ON PILING. 

A finding of unreasonableness and award of reparation have 
been recommended by Examiner Charles R. Seal in a report on 
No. 13401, the Oakes Company vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie et al., as to rates on piling from Butternut and Re- 
serve, Wis., to St. Paul. He said the Commission should find 
the rates under attack were unreasonable to the extent the 
charge for the switching service performed by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul exceeded $12 per car. The shipments in- 
volved in the complaint were made in June, 1921. The charges 
ranged from $27.28 to $30.20 on three single carloads, and $33 
each on two double carloads, the rate assessed being 5.5 per 
hundred pounds. 


REPARATION ON OIL. 


Reparation has been recommended by Examiner T. John 
Butler in a report on No. 13497, Rockford Gas, Light & Coke 
Company et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe et al., on ac- 
count of unreasonable rates on fuel and gas oil in tank cars 
from points in Kansas and Oklahoma to Rockford, Ill. The ship- 
ments were made from Kansas and Oklahoma refining points 
in groups 2 and 3 in the spring and summer of 1920 and 1921. 

The Examiner said the Commission should find the rates on 
fuel and gas oil unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 26.5 
cents, subject to Ex Parte 742 increases. 


RATES ON PLATES OR SHEETS 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been advised by Examiner Warren H. Wagner, in a report 
on No. 13362, Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co. vs. Philadelphia & 
Reading et al., as to rates on plates or sheets, gauge No. 12 
to No. 16, inclusive, in straight or mixed carloads with other 
iron or steel articles, fabricated or unfabricated, from trans- 
continental groups A and B to points in Montana and California. 
The Commission, the examiner said, should hold the rates were, 
are, and will be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded, exceed 
or may exceed the contemporaneous rates on mixed carloads 
of the articles named, when No. 11 gauge plates or heavier, 
fabricated or unfabricated, are included. 


OLD FUEL OIL RATE 


Examiner Peter C. Paulson has suggested the dismissal 
of No. 12760, Clarendon Refining Company et al. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. et al., on a finding that the rate applicable 
on fuel oil, in tank cars, shipped in July, 1917, from West Tulsa, 
Okla., to Pittsburgh and reconsigned to Tiona, Pa., was not 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 


APPLICABLE RATE REASONABLE 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
J. O. Cassidy in a report on No. 13040, Hazel Atlas Glass Co. 
vs. Director-General and the Pennsylvania. He said the Com- 
mission should hold the applicable rates on coal, from Meadow- 
lands to an industry on the Tylervale Connecting Railway, in 
Washington, Pa., in the period between January 1 and June 24, 
1918, were not unreasonable. 


RATES FOUND LEGAL 


Examiner Charles R. Seal has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 12903, The Van Dusen Harrington Company vs. Director- 
General and Canadian Pacific, on a finding that rates imposed, 
during federal control, on grain, from points in Iowa and other 
states, to various destinations, unloaded in transit at Minne- 


apolis, were legal. 
BATTS OF COTTON AND JUTE 


A holding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been recommended by Examiner Myron Witters as to rates 
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on batts, of cotton and jute mixture, from Little Falls, N. ¥ 
to Melrose Station, Oakland, Calif., between September 25, 1918, 
and July 15, 1920. He said the Commission should hold them 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $2 per 100 pounds, 


the rate imposed on batts of cotton, and give reparation to that 
basis. 


TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES 


The Commission has rescinded its order of July 22, in No, 
3666, in the matter of regulations for the transportation of ex. 
plosives by freight, and the amended paragraphs of the regula. 
tions which will become effective immediately, read as follows: 


GROUP 2—ACCEPTABLE EXPLOSIVES 


1506. Small-arms ammunition (such as is used in sporting or 
fowling pieces, or in rifle or pistol practice, etc.) consists usually of 
a paper or metallic shell, the primer, and the powder charge, with or 
without shot or bullet, the materials necessary for one firing being all 
in one piece. 

Note—Damaged, obsolete or otherwise unserviceable, or surplus, 
small-arms ammunition, the property of the United States govern- 
ment during the world war, which has been stored at various points 
and is now located at Metuchen, N. J., Pig Point, Va., and the ar- 
senals, depots, camps and forts east of the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi river, and at Camp Pike, San Antonio Arsenal, Camp Travis and 
Camp Stanley, for delivery to reputable salvaging contractors for 
shipment to various points in the United States until the salvaging of 
the material is completed, may be accepted and transported (1) in 
the original terneplate containers enclosed in the original wooden 
boxes where they are relatively sound, (2) in the original terneplate 
containers without boxes, and (3) in disassembled parts as (a) primed 
or unprimed shells, in bulk, not boxed, and (b) powder in boxes in 
accordance with these regulations. 


SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION 


1601. Packing.—Small-arms ammunition must be packed in paste- 
board or other boxes, and these boxes must be packed in strong out- 
side wooden or metal containers: Provided, That for the salvaged 
small-arms ammunition described in the ‘‘Note’’ appearing in para- 
graph 1506 of these regulations, the original terneplate containers with 
or without the original wooden boxes, complying with the specifica- 
tions of the War Department, shall be considered sufficiently strong 
outside wooden or metal containers for the transportation of this 
material: Provided further, That the containers of the ammunition 
described shall be moved in carload lots, consigned to one destination; 
and that the handling of the containers in transit by reason of trans- 
fers or otherwise shall not be necessary: Provided further, That the 
salvaged small-arms ammunition in disassembled parts, (a) as shells, 
with or without fired primers, and (b) as powder, may be shipped 
separately (a) as shells in bulk, not boxed, with a small amount of 
powder which is not shaken from the shells in the loading of the car, 
and (b) as powder in boxes in full compliance with these regulations; 
Provided further, That the salvaged shells in bulk, not boxed, shall be 
shipped in tight box cars, as prescribed by paragraph 1663 (a) of these 
regulations, and that after loading the entire contents of the cars 
shall be thoroughly wet down with water and the cars inspected by 
an inspector of the Bureau of Explosives before movement. 

Small-arms ammunition, other than the salvaged material, in 
pasteboard or other boxes, and in quantity not exceeding a _ gross 
weight of 75 pounds, may be packed with non-explosive and non- 
inflammable articles and with small-arms primers or percussion caps 
(see par. 1619), provided the outside wooden or metal container is 
marked as prescribed in paragraph 1602. ; 

1602. Marking.—Each outside package or case must be plainly 
marked ‘“Small-Arms Ammunition’’: Provided, That the salvaged 
small-arms ammunition described in the ‘‘Note” appearing ir. para- 
graps 1506 of these regulaticns shall be shipped without marking on 
the package. . : 

1603. No restrictions other than proper packing and marking are 
necessary for the shipment of small-arms ammunition: Provided, 
That the salvaged small-arms ammunition described in the ‘‘Note” 
appearing in paragraph 1506 of these regulations shall be packed, 
loaded, treated and transported without marking, and in fuli com- 
pliance with these regulations as amended by this order. 


RELATIVELY SAFE EXPLOSIVES IN CAR WITHOUT PLACARDS 


1662. (b) Carloads or less than carload lots of small-arms ammu- 
nition, small-arms primers, cannon primers, empty cartridge shells, 
primed, empty cartridge bags—black powder igniters, combination 
primers, percussion caps, percussion fuses, time fuses, tracer fuses, 
combination fuses, cordeau detonant, safety squibs, instantaneous 
fuse, empty projectiles, empty mines, empty bombs, sand-loaded pro- 
jectiles, solid projectiles, empty torpedoes, blasting caps, electric blast- 
ing caps (in quantity not exceeding 1,000 caps), blasting caps with 
safety fuse, may be loaded in any_box_car which is in good condition 
without car certificates or placards: Provided, That for the primed 
or unprimed shells of the salvaged small-arms ammunition described 
in the “Note” appearing in paragraph 1506 of these regulations, when 
shipped in bulk, not boxed, only tight box cars as prescribed by para- 
graph 1663 (a) of these regulations shall be used: Provided further, 
that the salvaged ammunition shall be moved only in carload lots. 
(See paragraph 1601.) 


PETITION FOR FURTHER HEARING 


The complainants in No. 13458, Ben D. Anguish et al. vs. 
Alabama & Vicksburg Railway Company et al., have petitioned 
the Commission to set the proceedings in this case for further 
hearing in order that they may introduce additional evidence on 
various issues mentioned in the original complaint. 


ABANDONMENT OF CALIFORNIA LINE 


The Commission has authorized the Nevada-California-Ore 
gon Railway to abandon 16 miles of its line between Hackstaff 
and Wendel, Calif. That such authorization would be made 
was indicated by the Commission in its report requiring the 
Southern Pacific to make a 10 per cent increase in the divisions 
it pays to the Nevada-California-Oregon. (See Traffic World, 
August 19) The carrier wished to abandon the entire line but 
the Commission held that the record did not warrant such ac 
tion. The Commission said there was no public’ need for the 
operation of the line between Hackstaff and Wendell. 
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HOUSE PASSES COAL BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House of Representatives, August 23, passed the Wins- 
low bill, H. R. 12377, creating the United States Coal Commis- 
sion, to be composed of nine members, the duty of which is to 
ascertain and report the facts respecting ownership of mines, 
prices of coal, wages, wage contracts, conditions of employment, 
distribution, waste of coal, profits realized by owners or opera- 
tors or by other persons having to do with the production, dis- 
tribution or sale of coal, and any other material facts in con- 
nection with the coal industry generally and the organizations 
and persons connected with it. These facts are to be reported 
to the President and to Congress together with its findings of 
fact and such recommendations as to methods and measures as 
in its judgment will promote continuity of production and effi- 
ciency in mining and distribution and maintain the uninter- 
rupted movement of coal in interstate commerce and safeguard 
the interests of the workers, operators and the general public. 
The first report is to be submitted not later than January 1, 
next. The bill limits the life of the commission to one year. 
Neither miners nor operators are to be members of the com- 
mission. The House specifically voted down amendments look- 
ing to the appointment of miners and/or operators. The only 
material amendments adopted were those reducing the salaries 
of members of the commission from $10,000 a year to $7,500 and 
the amount of money for the support of the commission from 
$500,000 to $300,000 a year. 

The House voted down a motion to reduce the membership 
from nine to five and another to put representatives of the miners 
and operators on it. The House followed the recommendations 
of President Harding very closely for a commission to find and 
report the facts. His object was to have a special body to make 
the investigation, rather than to depend upon the Federal Trade 
Commission, the efforts of which to obtain facts about produc- 
tion and prices have been resisted by some of the operators and 
enjoined by lower courts. From their decisions that body has 
taken appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The bill was passed by a vote of 219 to 55. Four members 
of the majority party voted against the bill and twenty-four 
of the minority for its passage. Three distinct efforts were made 
by Representative Bland of Indiana to have the bill amended 
so as to provide representation on the commission by miners 
and operators. He contended the Winslow bill would be uncon- 
stitutional. He favored his own bill providing for a Coal In- 
vestigation Agency, composed of the Director of the Geological 
Survey, the Director of the Bureau of Mines, Director of the 
Bureau of the Census, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, two 
representatives of miners, two of the operators and two of the 
public. His bill was for the settlement of industrial disputes 
in the industry and the prevention of over development, and 
the levy of taxes. His scheme was to be based on the taxing 
power of Congress and not on the commerce clause because he 
contended production of coal is not a part of the commerce be- 
tween states which Congress is authorized to regulate. 

The bill was sent to the Senate immediately, with a view 
to having it there for consideration in connection with the Borah 
bill providing for the appointment of a fact-finding commission 
of three, composed of an operator, a miner and a representative 
of the public. 


FUEL DISTRIBUTION BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Cummins, August 24, introduced a bill (S. 3940) 
for the control of prices of coal and other fuel in the existing 
emergency and the appointment by the President of a federal 
fuel distributor. Price control would be exercised through the 
application of the Hoover plan to have the Commission issue 
priority orders in such way as to assure equitable distribution 
of coal or other fuel so as to meet the present emergency and 
to prevent the purchase or sale of coal or other fuel at prices 
unjustly or unreasonably high. 

Immediately after introducing the bill, Senator Cummins 
Summoned the members of his committee, especially those liv- 
ing in nearby states, to begin its consideration at 10 o’clock, 
August 26. The bill enlarges the powers of the commission 
in terms as follows: 


The powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, under an act 
to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as amended, in- 
cluding the transportation act, 1920, and especially under section 402 
of the said transportation act, 1920, are. during the aforesaid emer- 
gency (declared to exist by reason of the prolonged coal strike and 
the impairment of service of certain carriers threatening obstruction 
and hampering of the government) enlarged to include the authority 
to issue orders for priorities, embargoes and other suitable measures, 
in favor of or against any carrier, or region, or person, or corporation 
and to take any other necessary or appropiate steps for the priority 
in transportation and for the equitable distribution of coal or other 
fuel so as best to meet the emergency and serve the public interest, 
and to prevent, upon the part of any person, partnership, association, 
or corporatic+, the purchese or sale of coal or other fuel at prices un- 
justly or unreasonably high. 


To carry into effect the orders of the Commission, made 
under existing law or under the foregoing section, there would 
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be created by the bill an agency to be known as the Federal 
Fuel Distribution and a federal fuel distributor, who would 
make the necessary investigations and reports to the Com- 
mission to enable it to issue the necessary priorities. The 
Commission is directed to receive and consider the distributor’s 
recommendations and any other information it may obtain in 
any manner authorized by law. 

The bill does not say, but the implication is strong, that, 
for the purpose of carrying the proposed scheme into effect, 
the Commission shall lay its course, in the exercise of its car 
service powers, in accordance with the fuel distributor’s ideas. 

Secretary Hoover, after the bill was introduced, said he 
had furnished the draft of such a bill. Senator Cummins re- 
wrote it but, in the section broadening the powers of the Com- 
mission, he preserved the Hoover language. 

In connection with that announcement Mr. Hoover gave 
out figures to show how near the edge of an abyss the country 
has been in the last four weeks. He said that, after deducting 
coal needed in states in which it was produced, Mr. Spencer 
had only a million tons a week to distribute among the utili- 
ties, vital food industries, and domestic users, while the need 
was exactly three times. that. He said he had not revealed 
those figures earlier lest the country become unduly alarmed. 
In that time, he said, not one utility was forced to close and 
not many vital food plants were seriously hampered. That, 
he thought, was a good record. 

Next week all No. 1 priorities, except for lake coal, will 
be discontinued, he said, because the production indicated was 
seven million tons. The complexion of the problem henceforth, 
he said, would be that of transportation and not production 
difficulties. He did not want to guess whether priorities for 
industrial use would have to be used. 

Abandonment of attempts at coal price control, but con- 
tinuance of distribution, indicated by Secretary Hoover’s ut- 
terances August 17 as probable, will be the result of inability of 
the national government officers to show anything ever done by 
Congress looking toward control of prices of coal moving in in- 
terstate commerce. Were they able to show thatt he national 
government had ever done anything looking toward control of 
prices on the commerce within its control, they feel it would be 
possible for them to ask siate officials to evert pressure on men, 


the product of whose mines does not enter the realm of com- 
merce between the states.’ 


Advice of attorneys has been sought on that subject by the 
officials who have been trying to keep the coal market within 
bounds. The whole subject, if handled at all, must be handled 
on the assumption that Congress, in what it does, is merely try- 
ing to exercise its power and duty to regulate commerce between 
the states given by the so-called commerce clause of the consti- 
tution. The car service section, as well as all other parts of 
the interstate commerce law, is based on the commerce clause. 
The query is whether, if what is sought is a real regulation of 
commerce and not something else, it is really necessary to limit 
the legislation to the emergency period existing during and 
immediately after a coal or railroad strike. The car service 
section under which the priorities now in existence were estab- 
lished is in effect at all times, but not in use. The same is 
true with regard to the assigned car rule. It is in effect but 


never in operation except when there are not cars enough to 
go around. ’ 


It is argued that if price control at any time is a regulation 


_ of commerce, then there is no use to limit the suggested legis- 


lation to the period of the emergency. Another suggestion is 
that if the government, at any time, limits the price of coal, there 
will be a demand from mine operators for a section in the law 
directing the regulating power to so arrange prices for coal as 
to enable the operators of efficiently conducted mines, to earn 
a fair return on the value of the property devoted to the pro- 
duction of coal for distribution in interstate commerce. 


Up to the time the Cleveland settlement was made, Secre- 
tary Hoover estimated that seventy per cent of the operators 
having mines at work observed the fair price agreement. Thirty 
per cent did not. They engaged in more or less open “bootleg- 
ging” of coal to industries not on the priority list and in dis- 
regard of the fair price list. He thought the observance of the 
fair price list by so large a percentage spoke highly for the 
character of the men engaged in the industry because every 
man observing the Hoover prices was taking from $5 to $8 per 
ton less than he could obtain in the open market. The secre- 
tary said he had no doubt that such men could show telegrams 
offering as much as $10 per ton more than the fair prices. 

Price control, it was indicated, was comparatively easy so 
long as comparatively few districts were involved in the agree- 
ment. Entry of fifty or sixty small districts, made possible by 
the Cleveland agreement rendered the scheme of voluntary 
control infeasible, or nearly so. 


The necessity for continuance of control, Secretary Hoover 
estimated, would continue for three months after the end of 
the strike, not in the districts affected by the Cleveland agree- 
ment, but by the ending of the strike in the big districts as 
well. The mines affected by the Cleveland agreement produce 
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only one-fifth the rated capacity of the non-union mines that have 
been operating throughout the summer. The non-union mines 
if they could obtain a car supply equal thereto, could produce, it 
has been estimated, 300,000,000 tons a year. The capacity of the 
mines affected by the Cleveland agreement produce only 60,000,- 
000 tons a year. Last year the country had plenty coal on a 
production of 450,000,000 tons. 

The fuel distribution committee has put into effect a plan 
whereby all coal produced on Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 
of the week ending August 26, in a number of districts in Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia will be shipped to lake ports for for- 
warding to the Northwest and other lake territory. It is esti- 
mated that this movement should approximate 400,000 tons of 
coal. The districts from which these fuel supplies are to come 
are the Logan, Kanawha, Coal River, Big Sandy, Sandy Valley 
and Elkhorn, and Long Fork districts on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio the Thacker-Kenova district on the Norfolk & Western; 
and the Eastern Kentucky and Cumberland Valley divisions of 
the Louisville & Nashville, excluding mines on the Cumberland 
Valley Division at Middlesboro, Ky., and east thereof. 

The Committee is receiving many requests that the move- 
ment of coal to the upper lakes be expedited. These inquirers 
are being informed that, while, under the committee’s program 
of movment, coal dumpings at lake ports have not yet reached 
considerable proportions, the lake movement is believed now to 
be attaining a real momentum which must be felt very shortly. 
An important factor in handling lake tonnages is the coal-hand- 
ling capacity of the ports of Toledo and Sandusky, the natural 
outlets of the coal-carrying roads engaged in this movement. 

Acting upon recommendations set forth in’ a telegraphic 
communication from Gov. E. F. Morgan, of West Virginia, the 
Federal Fuel Distributor has instructed district fuel committees 
that the recommended fair price for coal from all West Virginia 
districts has been raised to $4.50 a ton. The previous fair price 
prevailing in most West Virginia districts was $3.50 a ton. Gov. 
Morgan’s telegram said: 


Recent wage agreements between operators and united mine work- 
ers providing for resumption of work on scale effective when strike 
was declared make imperative new wage scale in West Virginia non- 
union districts, Logan, New River, Pocahontas and Williamson. Pro- 
duction from these districts has prevented fuel famine and suffering 
during nationwide strike and I respectfully suggest that price of $4.50 
per ton fixed in Western Kentucky be approved for West Virginia to 
enable West Virginia to meet scale fixed in new agreements and accel- 
erate coal production. 


The central fuel committee was advised by George T. Poor, 
Chairman of the Ohio Fuel Committee, Columbus, that the pro- 
duction of coal in that state was expected to be practically on a 
normal basis by August 21, with an anticipated possible output 
of 5,000 cars a day. The state administration expressed its de- 
sire of co-operating with the federal committee to the fullest 
extent in the equitable distribution of this new coal production 
in the expediting of lake and interstate movements. The need 
of Ohio consumers for certain classes of outside coal has been 
laid before the federal authorities, high volatile coal and fuel 
for by-product coking purposes being especially required. The 
Federal Fuel Distributor, it was announced, is considering a 
plan for effective co-operation between the central fuel com- 
mittee and the Ohio administration. Southern Ohio in normal 
times draws largely on West Virginia for its coal requirements. 
New coal production from Ohio should tend to relieve greatly 
the strain now imposed on Southern Appalachian districts in 
carrying out the central committee’s program for lake coal 
movement, and should also help to relieve the railway fuel sit- 
uation in that state. 


Pennsylvania has created a State Fuel Commission, with 
headquarters at Harrisburg, to co-operate in the distribution of 
bituminous coal. The State Fuel Commission will establish 
seven District Committees in the different bituminous produc- 
ing fields of Pennsylvania. Orders received by the Federal Fuel 
Distributor from the various State Fuel Committees, for which 
coal can be advantageously obtained from Pennsylvania ship- 
pers, will, when properly certified with bank guarantee attached 
in the prescribed form, be placed with the Pennsylvania Fuel 
Commission with request that it allocate the orders to the Penn- 
sylvania mines. As maximum prices have not yet been fixed in 
Pennsylvania, the representative of the State Fuel Commission 
will obtain prices and advise the Federal Fuel Distributor so 
that he can ascertain from the consignees whether they will 
take the coal at the mine price quoted. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission advises that it will arrange to have repre- 
sentatives of the Pennsylvania Public Service Commission act as 
its agents at the headquarters of each of the Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict Committees and that these agents will be authorized to 
issue priority directions to the railroads so far as interstate 
shipments are concerned. 

The matter of the consumption of pea coal as locomotive 
fuel by certain eastern railroads has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the fuel committee. It is the general policy of the com- 
mittee to discourage the use of the smaller sizes of anthracite 
for steam-raising and industrial purposes at this time, as avail- 
able supplies of such coal are urgently needed for domestic 
heating purposes. 
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Inquiries as to whether the forwarding from Washington to 
district fuel committees of authorizations for the movement of 
coal under Class 2 priority establishes precedence over genera] 
orders of this classification are being answered by the informa. 
tion that all Class 2 business should have equal attention irre. 
spective of the origin of the orders. The forwarding of author. 
zations from Washington for the movement of coal to a con. 
signee under Class 2 priority is merely a method of designation 
of the particular mine from which the coal can most practically 
be shipped under prevailing conditions. It is the general policy 
of the committee that all orders within a certain classification 
be given equal consideration. 


Loadings of coal in all districts Thursday amounted to 
12,743 cars. 

The more urgent fuel needs of a number of Canadian rail. 
roads have been presented to the Federal Fuel Distribution 
Committee by the Federal Advisory Fuel Committee of Canada 
in session at Ottawa. The Canadian committee has asked for a 
consideration tonnage of railway fuel for both lake and rail 
movement, and has given assurance that the necessary financial 
guarantees will be arranged. The fuel requirements of these 
railroads have in the past largely been supplied from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and it is the belief of the Fuel Distribution Com. 
mittee that néw coal production in Ohio will tend to relieve the 
Canadian situation materially. Some Canadian railroads own 
their own mines in Ohio. 

Statistics submitted to Fuel Distributor Spencer by the 
United States Geological Survey do not indicate any largely in- 
creased coal output for the immediate future. Production for 
last week, leaving out of consideration possible new output re- 
sulting from the Cleveland conference, is estimated at 4,300,000 
tons. These figures may be increased to 4,450,000 tons by the 
reopening of mines as a result of the Cleveland agreement. Of 
this tonnage 3,950,000 tons would come from the territory east 
of the Mississippi River. 

It is estimated that the current production of coal east of 
the Mississippi River is approximately equal to the require 
ments of the railroads, the public utilities, the lake movement 
program, and about 50 per cent of the domestic consumption at 
this time. 

The Alabama Public Service Commission has communi: 
cated to the Central Committee its desire to meet the fuel re 
quirements of the cotton gins, cotton compresses, and cotton- 
seed oil mills of that state, whose continued operation is so 
essential to the industrial welfare of the commonwealth. It is 
thought that sufficient coal, produced in Alabama, can be fur- 
nished the cotton industry of the state to insure its continued 
operation. 

The Fuel Distribution Committee has received applications 
for the shipment of tidewater coal under Class 2 priority to the 
West Indies for bunkering purposes on those islands. These 
applications are being denied such classification as shipments 
of this nature are considered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as being cargo coal rather than bunker coal. 

Following the recent dispatch of telegrams to railroad off- 
cials in the eastern part of the country, calling their attention 
to complications in the distribution of railway fuel occasioned 
by competitive bidding which was causing a tendency toward 
price inflation, the Fuel Distributor is being assured by rail- 
roads that generally he may count on their full co-operation in 
the matter. The Committee is informed that shipments of rail- 
way fuel are now proceeding to southwestern lines from Ala 
bama, in which state some complications had arisen. 

Rather urgent appeals have reached the Committee from 
Chicago for fuel for hospitals and other public institutions and 
for public utilities. Arrangements are being made to meet these 
demands as promptly as possible. 

A number of concerns normally producing coke for metal- 
lurgical purposes have diverted their efforts to the production 
of domestic coke, which is entitled to Class 2 priority under In- 


terstate Commerce Commission classification, and on this basis 
are continuing operation. 


Railroad Coal Competition 


Application for an extension of the Commission’s Service 
Order No. 23, to cover territory west of the Mississippi, was 
made by the fuel distribution agencies of Missouri and Kansas, 
August 21, but that will not be done if the central fuel distribu 
tion committee can prevent it. The Missouri and Kansas bodies 
asked the central committee to have the order extended because, 
they said, the railroads in those states were bidding up the prices 
of coal. The central committee said it would not make the re 
quest because it deemed itself able to control the railroads, 80 
their competitive bidding would be stopped. 

The federal fuel distribution committee was informed that 
loadings of coal for lake movement from West Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky districts amounted to 2,558 cars August 21, 
the first day of the new program for allocation to the lakes of 
shipments made from certain districts in Southern Appalachian 
territory on Monday, Wednesday and Saturday of this week. 
Indications were that the anticipated tonnage of 400,000 tons 
of lake coal would be reached during the week. 

Governor Taylor of Tennessee has informed the central 
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fuel committee regarding a particularly acute fuel shortage ex- 
isting in the town of Kingsport in the eastern part of that state, 
said to be due largely to the inadequacy of the railroad car supply 
in that district. The fuel situation of a number of middle west- 
erm railways centering in Chicago was reported as rather acute. 


Anxiety About Coal Equipment 


Signing of agreements between the coal operators and 
miners in Illinois and Indiana was followed, in Washington, by 
anxiety about the ability of the railroads to handle the prospec- 
tive production. While the production was small, the roads 
north of the Ohio River, with one or two exceptions, had little 
trouble in moving the small amounts allotted to them or to 
consumers on their rails. Transportation difficulties, so far as 
coal was concerned, was confined to the Louisville & Nashville, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, Virginian, 
and Southern, the chief of the railroads serving the mines then 
in operation. The question now is as to whether the railroads 
in the re-opened Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois fields will be able to furnish the cars for which 
the mines will make demands. 

It was practically conceded, when the strike was settled, 
that the railroads would not be able to meet the demands. It 
was taken almost as proved that all the difficulties attending 
transportation in 1919 and 1920 wouid return. The assumption 
was based on the fact that crops are enormous, the stocks of 
coal are low, and that the steel industry has booked such ton- 
nage for fall delivery that it was hard to figure how a return 
of congestion and car shortage could be avoided. 

One of the assumptions was that, regardless of condition 
reports, the equipment was not in as good order as the as- 
sertions of the rail executives implied. However, veteran rail- 
road men did not forget that car condition reports are always 
things of a variable nature. When there is no demand for cars, 
the number of those in bad order appears to go skyward. When 
business picks up, the number of bad order cars appears to 
diminish, almost by magic. Cars that, in the period of no busi- 
ness, are regarded as not fit for service are furnished to 
shippers who have tonnage that can be handled in equipment 
that will stay on the rails, regardless of whether the roofs leak 
or the sides bulge’ out so as to afford unneeded ventilation. 
Railroads, in such times, also furnish cars on condition that 
the lading be kept below a certain figure. 


Unusual things are being done in the transportation of 
coal. For instance, under arrangement between the Central 
Coal Distribution Committee and the Ohio Fuel Administration, 
coal is being taken fiom Ohio mines for shipment up the lakes 
while southern Appalachian coal is being sent into Ohio to 
fill the void thus created. In that way, it was figured, equip- 
ment could be used more economically. It would give the cars 
used short turn-arounds, instead of a long turn-around for the 
cars from the fields south of the Ohio and a southward haul 
for some of the Ohio coal. Under the arrangement, the hauls 


from both fields will be direct to the points where the coal 
is needed. 


The arrangement for supplying 400,000 tons of coal for lake 
shipment, this week, seemed to be working out nearly accord- 
ing to program. According to the reports to Fuel Distributor 
Spencer’s office, the loading Monday, the first day on which the 
program was in effect, amounted to 2,558 cars, or 127,900 tons, 
if the average loading was not more than 50 tons a car. Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday loadings were to be devoted 
to the lake cargo trade. 


When the Indiana and Illinois settlements were made, it 
was admitted, the necessity for Service Order No. 23 was in- 
creased rather than decreased, because the country’s coal bins, 
in the last four weeks, have been practically swept clean and 
coal must be hurried forward, if: expensive shut downs of in- 
dustry are to be prevented. It was suggested that, were the 
service order to be set. aside or ignored, the big users of coal, 
such as steel plants, would rush into the market and engross 
it to such an extent that food, feed, and other absolutely es- 
sential plants would be closed down, temporarily, at least. The 
steel plants and other stablishments not considered absolutely 
essential have been running on short time. Their managers, 
Naturally, desire to prevent further losses such as would come 
from further closing. For the protection of the food plants, 
therefore, it is argued, the service orders must be continued. 

Reports received by the Association of Railway Executives 
Show that on Monday, August 21, 19,043 cars were loaded with 
coal. This was the largest number loaded on any one day 
Since the miners’ strike began on April 1 last. Monday load- 
Ings would be-at the annual rate of production of approximately 
6,250,000 tons per week. 

Coal loadings on Monday-were an increase of 3,321 cars 
aid the previous Monday, at which time the total was 15,722 

TS, 
In the week ended August 21, tabulations showed 85,161 


cars loaded with coal, an increase of 4,630 cars over the pre- 
Ceding week, 
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Reports received by the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association show the increase in coal loadings was 
due principally to a resumption of mining in the Ohio bitumin- 
ous fields resulting from the agreement recently’ reached by 
the miners and the operators at their conference in Cleveland. 

A total movement of 600,000 tons of coal to the Great Lake 
region is the program of the Federal Distribution Committee 
for the week beginning Monday, August 28. While the details 
of the program have not yet been fully arranged, it is probable 
that a considerable proportion of this tonnage will come from 
mines recently reopened in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan and 
northern West Virginia. The Commission may issue a service 
order in behalf of lake coal. The Fuel Distributor considers 
that, regardless of strike settlements in the various bituminous 
fields, the supplying of the necessary tonnage to the lake coun- 
try before the close of navigation is a serious problem. By 
utilizing for this movement new production from the states 
named, the Committee hopes to relieve considerably the strain 
on the producers and railroads of the Southern Appalachian 
field. It is estimated that about 85,000 tons of coal available 
for lake movement is now being mined in Pennsylvania and 50,- 
000 tons per day in the northern West Virginia field. Coal was 
being produced in Ohio Saturday. August 19, at ‘the rate of 
250,000 tons per week. It is expected that production in that 
state for this week will amount to approximately 350,000 tons. 


The United States Geological Survey estimates that, if pro- 
duction is re-established in Indiana immediately, as seems prob- 
able, a maximum production of 6,300,000 tons may be expected 
this week. The outlook for next week is for a production of 
from 7,500,000 to 8,000,000 tons. These figures may, however, 


be considerably increased if strike settlements are made in 
still other fields. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


A recurrence of acute railroad disability in certain of the 
non-union and open shop fields of southeastern and western 
Kentucky and Tennessee interfered with coal production being 
increased greatly by the reopening of union mines under the 
Cleveland agreement, the Geological Survey pointed out in its 
current coal production report. 


The production during the week August 14-19 was estimated 
at 4,300,000 tons. 


The Survey’s report was in part as follows: 


It is unlikely that the union mines now reopening in Ohio and 
elsewhere will raise the total output for the week much above the 
4,576,000 tons produced last week. For while mines long closed 
by the strike are reopening there has been a recurrence of acute 
railroad disability in certain of the non-union and open shop fields. 

adings on Monday, August 14, according to the railroads, were 
15,722 cars, a decrease of 8 per cent as compared with the week 
preceding. Thereafter they declined steadily to 12,530 cars on 
Wednesday. The loadings on Thursday, 13,463 cars, gave the first 
indication of shipments from mines reopened under the Cleveland 
agreement. 

Car supply improved in certain districts of Southern West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, but in Harlan County and anes fields of 
Southeastern Kentucky and Tennessee, transportation was for a 
time almost completely blocked. Western Kentucky also reported 
acute transportation loss. 

here was no compensating increase in shipments from the non- 
union fields: of Pennsylvania. 

Final returns show production of all coal in the nineteenth week 
of the strike as 4,605,000 tons including 29,000 tons of anthracite. 
In the corresponding week of 1921 the output of bituminous was 
7,770,000 tons and of anthracite, 1,770,000 tons, a total for all coal 
raised of 9,540,000 tons; the year before that the total was 12,280,000 
tons. Considering anthracite and bituminous coal as a common 
source of supply, the present weekly output is five or six million 
tons. below normal. . 

There has been no break in the anthracite miners’ strike and 
production remains practically zero. The total output in the week 
ended August 12 was approximately 29,000 net tons, principally 
steam sizes recovered by river dredges. In the corresponding week 
a year ago 1,772,000 tons were produced. 

Shipments of anthracite from storage yards continue to decrease 
slowly as the supply grows smaller, and are composed chiefly of pea 
coal and smaller sizes. 

In the week ended August 12 the average daily number of un- 
consigned carloads of bituminous coal was 704, equivalent to 35,000 
tons. This includes all the unbilled coal held by all carriers. 

The all-rail movement of coal to New England through the six 
principal gateways over the Hudson increased to 688 cars of bitumin- 
ous coal and decreased to 224 cars of anthracite during the second 
week in August. In addition to this movement, 126 cars of soft coal 
and 2 of anthracite were forwarded through Rouses Point. The 
total all-rail forwardings this year to August 12 amounted to 108,390 
ears divided as follows: 50,145 cars of anthracite and 56,810 cars of 
bituminous coal through the principal gateways: 218 cars of an- 
thracite and 1,217 cars of bituminous coal through Rouses Point. 

Shipments of bituminous coal through Hampton Roads decreased 
in volume during the week of August 12. Dumpings for the week 
totaled 306,671 net tons as against 326,957 tons the week_before. 
Cargo coal for export and both cargo and bunker coal to New England 
decreased, whereas foreign bunker coal and coastwise shipments other 
than to New England destinations showed increased tonnage. 

The reserve of coal on the commercial docks at the head of 
Lake Superior decreased sharply during July whereas it normally 
increases at this season. According to the Northwestern Coal Dock 
Overators’ Association. the stocks of bituminous coal at Duluth, 
Superior, Ashland, and Washburn dropped from 1,498,000 tons on 
July 1 to 661,000 tons on August 1. Stocks of anthracite declined 
during: the same _ period from 364,000 to 170,000 tons. 

Not only is the movement of Lake coal behind past seasons, but 
the distribution of the coal actually dumped has differed from othet 
years. 

Shipments to Canada have decreased more sharply than those tc 
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American destinations. Of the total dumped, only 11.7 per cent went 
to Canadian ports as against 28.5 per cent in 1920. 


There has been a great increase in shipments to Buffalo and 
other Lake Erie ports not ordinarily taking Lake coal. A total of 
859,000 tons has been shipped to Lake Erie ports on the Americar 
side as against 12,555 tons in 1920. E 

Still more striking has been the increase in the proportion _mov- 

ing to Lake Michigan, to which 41,3 per cent of this season’s dump- 
ings has been consigned in comparison with 23.5 per cent two years 
ago. 
In like manner the sharpest decrease has been in the movement 
to Lake Superior. Only 715,000 tons—16.5 per cent of the total—had 
been consigned to American ports on Lake Superior, up to July 31. 
Yet these ports ahsorbed 51.4 per cent of the movement in 1921 and 
36.5 per cent in 1920. 

Lake shipments increased markedly during the week ended 
August 13 over the preceding week, but were nevertheless lighter 
than for any week since the decline set in at the end of June. Ac- 
cording to reports from the Ore and Coal Exchange, a total of 149,- 
489 tons were dumped at Lake Erie ports against 92,747 in the week 
preceding. Of the total dumpings in the last week reported 123,158 
tons were cargo coal and 26,331 were vessel fuel. The present rate 
of dumpings is 22.5 per cent of that in the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

Under orders of the Federal Fuel Distributor all coal loaded on 
Monday, August 21, Wednesday, August 23, and Saturday 26, in 
certain fields of the Middle Appalachians will be shipped to the Lakes. 
The districts covered are Kenova-Thacker, Logan, Coal River, Kana- 
wha (C. & O.), Big Sandy, Hazard, Elk Horn, and Harlan. The 


loadings in these fields on the corresponding days last week were 
395,000 tons. 


SERVICE ORDER MODIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representatives of the coal, iron and steel and lumber in- 
dustries attended the hearing, August 25, on the application of 
the Associated General Contractors of America for a modification 
of Service Order No. 23, but took no part in it. R. C. Marshall, 
general manager for the contractors, was the only man who had 
anything to say. He submitted underlying facts to show why 
they estimated that, unless that order was changed, construction 
operations would be shut down. He admitted that there would 
not be enough cars for loading all the coal offered, but he thought 
that no preference for coal loading should be given for anything 
other than that intended for the four preferred classes. 

Commissioner Aitchison said the Commission wanted to hear 
from industries on the subject of its service orders, so as to be 
prepared to change them quickly if facts warranted, but he in- 
dicated that this would be the only formal hearing on the sub- 
ject of changes. 


HURRY TANK CARS 


Acting on information from the Commission, from all parts 
of the country, that tank cars were being so badly delayed as to 
threaten the suspension of oil refinery operations, M. J. Gormley, 
chairman of the car service division of the American Railway 
Association, has sent a notice to all railroads that it is of the 
utmost importance for them to see to it that loaded tank cars 
containing fuel oil (including gasoline, kerosene and gas oil) be 
expedited to the fullest possible extent and that empty tank cars 
be returned to loading points promptly. 

He said the Commission’s service order No. 23 required the 
same handling of empty tank cars as was accorded to loaded 
movement, as specified in paragraph 2 of that order. 


STATISTICS AS TO STRIKE EFFECTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States this week 
sent to members a pamphlet outlining the developments in the 
railway strike situation and containing “statistics reflecting the 
effect of the strike,” prepared by Richard Waterman, chief of 
the railroad bureau of the organization. 

“At this writing, the railroad shopmen’s strike had not been 
settled,” said Julius H. Barnes, president of the Chamber. “No 
suggested treatment of the question of seniority restoration 
has yet been found acceptable to both sides. Meantime, the busi- 
ness community has a vital interest in the maintenance of ade- 
quate and safe transportation. Manifestly, under strike con- 
ditions, full service can not be expected, but it is possible to 
apply certain measures as to progress in restoration or further 
deterioration. Conflicting claims and partisan statements appear 
in the daily press. We present herewith to our members for 
their guidance in reaching their own conclusions such informa- 
tion of unquestioned accuracy as bears on the present phases 
of the railroad situation.” 

Mr. Waterman, in reviewing freight traffic and equipment 
condition statistics obtained from the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, said in part: 


The comparisons reflect conditions during the period immediately 
preceding and the period following July 1, 1922, when the shopmen’s 
strike commenced. 


VOLUME OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 


For four weeks in June there was loaded a weekly average of 92,636 
cars of coal and 843,814 cars of all commodities. 

For five weeks in July there was an average weekly decrease of 
13,940 cars, or 15 per cent, in the number of cars loaded with coal, 
and an average weekly decrease of 8,418 cars, or 1 per cent, in the 
number of cars loaded with all commodities. 
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CONDITION OF FREIGHT CARS. 
: On July 1, 1922, there were on Class 1 roads 2,266,045 freight carry- 
ing cars of all classes, and a surplus of 279,494 cars above require- 
ments. On July 15, this surplus had been reduced 92,291 cars, or 32.9 
per cent. On July 1, 1922, there was a surplus of 145,360 coal cars 
and on July 15 this had been reduced 20,256 cars, or 13.9 per cent. 

On July 1, 1922, there were 60,793 cars requiring light repairs, ang 
263,790 requiring heavy repairs—a total of 324,583 cars. On July 15 
the number requiring light repairs had increased 9,885 cars, or 16.3 
per cent, and those requiring heavy repairs had increased 7,611 cars 
or 2.8 per cent, and the total number of cars out of service awaiting 
repairs had increased 17,496 cars, or 5.4 per cent. 


CONDITION OF LOCOMOTIVES. 


The railroads owns 64,375 locomotives. The condition of this 
equipment is reflected by: (1) the number of serviceable locomotives 
stored; (2) the number awaiting repairs; and (3) the number turneg 
out of shops during each two-week period. 

_ On July 1. 1922. the railroads had stored 6,332 serviceable locomo- 
tives, and on July 15, two weeks after the commencement of the strike, 
they_had stored 5,912 locomotives—a reduction of 420, or 6.6 per cent, 

_On July 1, 1922, they had 11,318 locomotives awaiting repairs re- 
quiring over 24 hours and 3,094 awaiting repairs requiring less than 24 
hours. On July 15, the number requiring over 24 hours had increaseq 
836, or 7.3 per cent, and the number requiring less than 24 hours had 
increased 416, or 13.4 per cent. 

During the fifteen days ending July 1, these railroads turned out 
of their shops 11,349 locomotives; and during the fifteen days ending 


July 15, they turned out 6,543 locomotives—a decrease of 4,806, or 
42.3 per cent. 


COAL MINE OPERATION AND CAR REQUIREMENTS. 

.. For the week ending July 1, 1922, 123,197 cars were required for 
bituminous coal loading and 131.964, or 107 per cent of requirements, 
were placed by the railroads. For the same period 125,192 cars were 
required for all coal loading and 134,258 cars, or 107 per cent of re- 
quirements, were placed by the carriers. 


For the week ending July 29, the requirements for bituminous coal 
loading had increased 17,042 cars, or 13.8 per cent, and the number 
placed by the railroads had decreased 33,635 cars, or 25.4 per cent. 
For the same period the requirements for all coal loading had 
increased 17,619 cars, or 14 per cent, and the number of cars placed 
by the railroads had decreased 33,235 cars, or 24.7 per cent. 


OPEN TOP CAR SITUATION. 


For the week ending July 1, 1922, 297,654 open top cars were 


required and 309,769 cars or 100 per cent of requirements were fur- 
nished by the railroads. 


For the week ending July 29, 1922, the requirements were increased 
25,698 cars or 8.6 per cent and there were furnished 31,160 less cars— 
a decrease of 10 per cent. 


Mr Waterman said the figures for accidents on railroads to 
employes and passengers showed that there were 93 employes 
and passengers killed or seriously injured in July, 1922, the 
first month of the shopmen’s strike, as against 213 in the pre- 
vious month and 125 in July, 1921. 

“The available statistics do not permit segregation of fig- 
ures into casualties in accidents resulting from defective equip- 
ment and casualties in accidents due to other causes,” said he. 
“For example, it is well known that the figures for the first 
sixteen days of August, 1922, include two disastrous accidents 


in which more than fifty percent of the casualties for the period 
occurred.” 


CALLS HARDING “OPEN SHOPPER” 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, member of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, criticiz- 
ing the President’s address to Congress, said it was untimely 
and charged in effect that its delivery might cause efforts to 
settle the railroad strike to result in failure. He said the 
President was an “open-shopper.” Continuing, he said, in part: 


In his closing words the President promised ‘‘to use all the power 
of the government to maintain transportation and sustain the right 
of men to work.’’ Let me remind him that he has no authority in 
connection with transportation other than such power as congress, 
under its constitutional warrant ‘‘to regulate interstate commerce,” 
has granted to his office. Let me further remind him that neither 
President nor federal government has any constitutional warrant to 
protect strike breakers. The American system of sovereign separate 
states. yet remains. The states having reserved their police powers to 
themselves are exclusively charged with the preservation of public 
order. The federal government has no right: to intervene for the 
restoration of order except under section 4 of Article IV of the con- 
stitution in the exercise of the federal duty to guarantee ‘‘a repub- 
lican form of government,” to protect the state ‘‘against invasion,” 
and when invited by the state authorities, to protect the state ‘‘against 
domestic violence.” The statutes under which the President may 
intervene under this section are strict and narrow. In no aspect of 
the constitution or law can the President use any of the federal forces 
for intimidating strikers or for protecting strike breakers. There is, 


of course, the federal authority to protect the mails and other prop- 
erty of the federal government. 


Mr. Huddleston said the Administration’s efforts to settle 
the railroad strike were “farcical.” 

Representative Cooper, of Ohio, defended President Hard- 
ing against a charge by Mr. Huddleston that the President 
had attacked organized labor. He said he had asked Mr. 
Huddleston to point out where the President had done such 
a thing but that he had failed to do so. 


Regular subscribers for The Traffic World, when in 
Washington, D. C., may obtain copies of the magazine 
at our Washington office in the Colorado Building. 
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HARDING’S STRIKE MESSAGE 


The text of President Harding’s address to Congress August 
18, in so far as it bore on the transportation situation, was as 
follows: 


It is manifestly my duty to bring to your attention the industrial 
situation which confronts the country. The situation growing out of 
the prevailing railway and _ coal-mining strikes is so serious, SO 
menacing to the nation’s welfare, that I should be remiss if I failed 
frankly to lay the matter before you and at the same time acquaint 
you and the whole people with such efforts as the executive branch ot 
the government has made by the voluntary exercise of its good 
offices to effect a settlement. * * * : : 

The almost total exhaustion of stocks of coal, the crippled condi- 
tion of the railways, the distressed situation that has arisen and might 
grow worse in our great cities, due to the shortage of anthracite, the 
suffering which might arise in the northwest through failure to meet 
winter needs by lake transportation, all these added to the possibility 
of outrageous price demands, in spite of the most zealous voluntary 
efforis of the government to restrain them, make it necessary to ask 
you to consider at once some form of temporary control of distribution 
and prices. f : 
" The administration earnestly has sought to restrain profiteering 
and to secure the rightful distribution of such coal as has been avail- 
able in this emergency. There were no legal powers for price control. 
There has been cordial co-operation in many fields, a fine revelation 
of business conscience stronger than the temptation to profit by a 
people’s misfortune. There have been instances of flat refusal. 1 
rejoice to make grateful acknowledgment to those who preferred to 
contribute to. national welfare rather than profit by a nation’s dis- 

* 


The public menace in the coal situation was made more acute and 
more serious at the beginning of July by the strike of the federated 
shops erafts in the railroad service—a strike against a wage decision 
made by the railroad labor board, directly affecting approximately 
400,000 men. ‘The justice of the decision is not for discussion here. 
The decision has been lost sight of in subsequent developments. In 
any event, it was always possible to appeal for rehearing and the sub- 
mission of new evidence and it is always a safe assumption that a 
government agency of adjustment deciding unjustly will be quick to 
make right any wrong. 

The railroad labor board was created by Congress for the express 
purpose of hearing and deciding disputes between the carriers and 
their employes, so that no controversy need lead to an interruption in 
interstate transportation. ’ ; 

It was inevitable that many wage disputes should arise. Wages 
had mounted upward, necessarily and justly, during the war upheaval, 
likewise the cost of transportation so that the higher wages might 
be paid. It was inevitable that some readjustments should follow. 
Naturally these readjustments were resisted. The administrative gov- 
emment neither advocated nor opposed. It only held that the labor 
board was the lawful agency of the government to hear and decide 
disputes and its authority must be sustained, as the law contem- 
plates. This must be so, whether the carriers or the employes ignore 
its decisions. i o ; 

Unhappily a number of decisions of this board had been ignored 
by the carriers. In only one instance, however, had a decision, chal- 
lenged by a carrier, been brought to the attention of the department 
of justice, and this decision was promptly carried to the courts and 
has recently been sustained in the federal Court of Appeals. The 
public or the executive had no knowledge of the ignored decisions in 
other cases, because they did not hinder transportation. When these 
failures of many of the carriers to abide by decisions of the board 
were brought to my attention I could more fairly appraise the feelings 
of the strikers, though they had a remedy without seeking to paralyze 
interstate commerce. ae 

The law creating the railroad labor board is inadequate. Contrary 
to popular impression, it has little or no power to enforce its decisions. 
It can impose no penalties on either party disregarding its decisions. 
It cannot halt a strike, and manifestly Congress deliberately omitted 
the enactment of compulsory arbitration. The decisions of the board 
= be made enforceable and effective against carriers and employes 
alike. 

But the law is new and no perfection of it by Congress at this 
moment could be helpful in the present threatened paralysis of trans- 
portation. 

Happily it is always lawful and ofttimes possible to settle disputes 
outside of court, so in a desire to serve public welfare I ventured upon 
an attempt at mediation. Those who had preceded me in attempted 
settlements had made some progress. I submitted to the officials of 
the striking employes and the chairman of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, in writing, on the same day, a tentative proposal for 
settlement. : 

Knowing that some of the carriers had offended by ignoring the 
decisions of the board and the employes had struck when they had a 
remedy without the strike, I felt it was best to start ail over again, 
resume work and all to agree to abide faithfully by the board’s de- 
cisions, make it a real tribunal of peace in transportation and every- 
body serve the public. 

The barrier to be surmounted was the question of seniority. By 
the workmen these rights are held to be sacred, and unsurrendered by 
a strike. By the carriers the preservation of seniority is the weapon 
of discipline on the one hand and the reward of faithful employes on 
the other. It has been an almost invariable rule that when strikes 
have been lost seniority and its advantages have been surrendered; 
when strikes have been settled seniority has been restored. 


In the tentative proposals which I sponsored it was provided that 
everybody should go to work, with seniority rights unimpaired; that 
there shouldr be no discrimination by either workmen or carriers 
against workmen who did or did not strike. I realized that the pro- 
Posal must carry a disappointment to employes who had inherited 
Promotion by staying loyally on the job, and to such new men as had 
Sought jobs looking to permanent employment, but I wanted the fresh 
starl and maintained ~~ ae service, and I appraised the dis- 
appointment of the few to be less important than the impending mis- 
fortune to the nation. 

It was not what I would ask ordinarily to be considered or conceded, 
but at that moment of deep anxiety, with the coal shortage gravely 
menacing, I was thinking of the pressing demands of the welfare of 
the whole people. I believed the sacrifice brought to the men involved 
should be amply compensated for by the carriers in practical ways. 

I believed the motter of transcendent importance was the accept- 
ance of the proposal to respect the labor board’s decisions on the 
questions which formed the issue at the time of the strike. The 
Public compensation would be complete in guarding by law against 
recurrence, 

., Lhe proposal was rejected by the carriers. Though the rejection 
did not end all negotiation, it left the government only one course— 
to call the striking workmen to return to work, to call the carriers to 
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assign them to work and leave the dispute about seniority to the labor 
board for decision. When negotiation or mediation fails this is the 
course contemplated by the law, and the government can have no 
chart for its course except the law. : 

To this call a majority of the carriers responded favorably, pro- 
posing to reemploy all strikers except those guilty of violence against 
workmen or property, to restore the striking workmen to their old 
positions, where vacant or to like positions where vacancies 
are filled; questions of seniority, which cannot. be_ settled 
between the employer and the employes to go to the labor board for 
decision. The minority of the carriers proposed to assign jobs to 
workmen on strike only where the positions were vacant. Neither 
proposal has been accepted. : 

Thus the narrative brings us to the present moment, but it has 
not included the developments which have heightened the govern- 
ment’s concern. Sympathetic strikes have developed here and there, 
seriously impairing interstate commerce. Deserted transcontinental 
trains in the desert regions of the southwest have revealed the cruelty 
and contempt for law on the part of some railway employes, who 
have conspired to paralyze transportation, and lawlessness and vio- 
lence in a hundred places have revealed the failure of the striking 
unions to hold their forces to law observance. 

Men who refused to strike and who have braved insult and 
assault and risked their lives to serve a public need have been cruelly 
attacked and wounded or killed. Men seeking work and guards 
attempting to protect lives and property, even officers of the federal 
government, have been assaulted, humiliated and hindered in their 
duties. Strikers have armed themselves and gathered in mobs about 
egg shops to offer armed violence to any man attempting to go 
to work. 

There is a state of lawlessness shocking to every conception of 
American law and order and violating the cherished guaranties of 
American freedom. At no time has the federal government been un- 
ready or unwilling to give its support to maintain law and order and 
restrain violence, but in no case has state authority confessed its 
inability to cope with the situation and asked for federal assistance. 

Under these conditions of hindrance and intimidation there has 
been such a lack of care of motive power that the deterioration of 
locomotives and the non-compliance with the safety requirements of 
the law are threatening the breakdown of transportation. This very 
serious menace is magnified by the millions of losses to fruit growers 
and other producers of perishable foodstuffs, and comparable losses 
to farmers who depend on transportation to market their grains at 
harvest time. Even worse, it is hindering the transport of available 
coal when industry is on the verge of paralysis because of coal 
shortage, and life and health are menaced by coal famine in the 
great centers of population. 

Surely the threatening conditions must impress the congress and 
the country that no body of men, whether limited in numbers and 
responsible for railway management or powerful in numbers and the 
necessary forces in railroad operation, shall be permitted to choose 
a course which imperils public welfare. 

Neither organizations of employers or workingmen’s unions may 
escape responsibility. When related to a public service the mere 
fact of organization magnifies that responsibility and public interest 
transcends that of either grouped capital or organized labor. 


Another development is so significant that the hardships of the 
moment may well be endured to rivet popular attention to necessary 
settlement. It is fundamental to all freedom that all men have un- 
questioned rights to lawful pursuits to work and to live and choose 
their own lawful ways to happiness. In these strikes these rights 
have been denied by assault and violence by armed lawlessness. 

In many communities the municipal authorities have winked at 
these violations, until liberty is a mockery and the law a matter of 
community contempt. It is fair to say that the great mass of or- 
ganized workmen do not approve, but they seem helpless to hinder. 
These conditions cannot remain in free America If free men cannot 
toil according to their own lawful choosing, all our constitutional 
guaranties, born of democracy, are surrendered to mobocracy and 


the freedom of a hundred millions is surrendered to the small minority, 
which would have no law. 


It is not my thought to ask congress to deal with these funda- 
mental problems at this time. No hasty action would contribute to 
the solution of the present critical situation. There is existing law 
by -which to settle the prevailing disputes. There are statutes for- 
bidding conspiracy to hinder interstate commerce. There are laws 
to assure the highest possible safety in railway service. It is my 


— to invoke these laws, civil and criminal, against all offenders 
alike. 


The legal safeguarding against like menaces in the future must 
be worked out when no passion sways, when no prejudice influences, 
when _ the whole problem may be appraised, and the public welfare 
may be asserted against any and every interest which assumes au- 
thority beyond that of the government itself. 


One specific thing I must ask at your hands at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. There is pending a bill to provide for the better pro- 
tection of aliens and for the enforcement of their treaty rights. It 
is a measure, in short, to create a jurisdiction for the federal courts 
through which the national government will have appropriate power 
to protect aliens in the rights secured to them under treaties and 
to deal with crimes which affect our foreign relations. 


_The matter has been before congress on many previdus oc- 
casions, * * *%, 


__, My renewal of this oft-made recommendation is imperiled by a 
pitiable sense of federal impotence to deal with the shocking crime 
at Herrin, Ill., which so recently shamed and horrified the country. 
In that butchery of human beings, wrought in madness, it is al- 
leged that two aliens were murdered. This act adds to the outraged 
sense of American justice the humiliation which lies in the federal 
government confessed lack of authority to punish that unalterable 
crime. 

Had it happened in any other land than our own, and the wrath 
of righteous justice were not effectively expressed, we should have 
pitied the civilization that would tolerate it and sorrow for the gov- 
ernment, unwilling or unable to mete out just punishment. 

I have felt the deep current of popular resentment that. the federal 
government has not sought to efface this blot from our national 
shield, that the federal government has been tolerant of the mockery 
of local inquiry and the failure of justice in Illinois. It is the regret- 
table truth that the federal government cannot act under the law. 
But the bestowal of the jurisdiction necessary to enable federal courts 
to act appropriately will open the way to punish barbarity and butch- 
ery at Herrin or elsewhere, no matter in whose. name or for what 
purpose the insufferable outrage is committed. 

It is deplorable that there are or can be American communities 
where even there are citizens, not to speak of public officials, who 
believe mob warfare is admissible to curb any situation. It is terror- 
izing to know that such madness may be directed against men merely 
for choosing to accept lawful employment. I wish the federal govy- 
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ernment to be able to put an end to such crimes against civilization 
and punish those who sanction them. 

In the weeks of patient conference and attempts at settlement I 
have come to appraise another element in the engrossing industrial 
dispute of which it igs only fair to take cognizance. It is in some 
degree ——— for the strikes and has hindered attempts at ad- 
justment. refer to the warfare on the unions of labor. The govern- 
ment has no sympathy or approval for this element of discord in the 
ranks of industry. Any legislation in the future must be as free from 
this element of troublemaking as it is from labor extremists who strive 
for class domination. We recognize these organizations in the law and 
we must accredit them with incalculable contribution to labor’s uplift. 

It is of public interest to preserve them and profit by the good 
that is in them, but we must check abuse and the excesses which 
conflict with public interest, precisely as we have been progressively 
legislating to prevent capitalistic, corporate or managerial domination 
which is contrary to public welfare. We also recognize the right of 
employers and employes alike, within the law, to establish their 
methods of conducting business, to choose their employment and to 
determine their relations with each other. We must reassert the 
doctrine that in this republic the first obligation and the first allegiance 
of every citizens, high or low. is his government, and to hold that 
government to be the just and unchallenged sponsor for public wel- 
fare, and the liberty, security and rights of all its citizens. No 
matter what clouds may gather, no matter what storms may ensue, 
no matter what hardships may attend or what sacrifice may be nec- 
essary, government by law must and will be sustained. 

Wherefore, I am resolved to use all the power of the government 
to maintain transportation and sustain the right of men to work. 





STRIKE VIOLENCE CONTINUES 


Big Four brotherhood employes on the Missouri Pacific at 
Poplar Bluffs, Mo., went on strike August 18, in protest against 
the presence of national guard troops who have been stationed 
there. Freight traffic was tied up, but passenger service was 
not affected. The switchmen, who walked out at this point on 
August 17, returned to work the following morning. 

A continuation of violence on the part of striking railroad 
employes marked August 19 and 20. Near Gary, Ind., August 20, 
an express train on the Michigan Central was wrecked, killing 
the engineer and fireman and seriously injuring two other men. 
Officials of the road charge that the spikes had been removed 
from the rails, causing them to spread and ditch the train. In- 
vestigators say that spikes were removed from at least thirty- 
seven ties. Strikers or strike sympathizers are, naturally, sus- 
pected. 

Following the investigation of this wreck and the finding 
of two sticks of dynamite on the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks 
at Chicago, States Attorney Crowe raided the office of the Trades 
Union Educational League in Chicago and seized the correspond- 
ence and private papers of William Z. Foster, president of the 
league and leader in red activities. The papers indicated, it is 
stated, that the work of the league had been linked with the 
railroad strike at many points. 

On August 19 dynamite tore up a section of the track of the 
Illinois Central near Paducah, Ky., just ahead of a coal train. 
A bridge crew had passed this point a short time before and the 
road officials believe that the dynamiting was intended to wreck 
this bridge train, which was on its way to make repairs on a 
bridge previously destroyed. 


Other outbursts occurred at Albuquerque, N. M., where 
bombs were thrown into the Santa Fe yards, and at Huntington, 
W. Va., where the Chesapeake & Ohio bridge was dynamited. 


United States deputy marshals were rushed to Shawnee, 
Okla., to protect the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific shops after 
a number of shots had been fired at workmen employed there. 
Removal of armed guards at Havre, Mont., was demanded by 
striking employes of the Great Northern, following the killing of 
the brakeman by a guard. A new strike was threatened on the 
Missouri Pacific when 90 per cent of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks employed on the road voted in favor of a strike. Working 
conditions and the wage cut of 3 and 4 cents an hour ordered by 
the Labor Board are given as the causes. 

The strike of the Big Four brotherhoods on the coast lines 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe was called of and regular 
freight and passenger service were resumed on August 20. The 
embargo on freight was lifted. No terms were made with the 
striking shopmen, the conference dealing only with the operating 
brotherhoods. 

As a means of demonstrating that ‘97 per cent of the rail- 
road shopmen were out on strike rather than the 10 per cent 
that the roads assert,” 3,000 of the strikers paraded through the 
Burnside district in Chicago August 20. The men were ad- 
dressed by labor leaders, who expressed the belief that the 
strike had been won. 

Joseph Ryan, representative of the boilermakers, assailed 
decisions of the Labor Board, naming Mr. Barton and Chairman 
Hooper as especially favoring the railroad executives. “We must 
make it clear to President Harding that a general house-cleaning 
of the board must be made before we will go along with them,” 
Mr. Ryan said. “Injection of the seniority angle into this strike 
was a last-minute desperate move of the roads when they saw 
they were beaten. They wanted to save their faces. We'll stay 
out until next summer before giving up our seniority rights.” 

Ohio, Indiana, and federal government officials, investigat- 
ing the wreck on the Michigan Central Railroad at Gary, August 
20, were unable to find any connection between the wreck and 
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the activities of the Trades Union Educational League, whoge 
offices in Chicago were raided in hope of obtaining evidence, 

The investigators discovered that some of the activity of 
this body had been directed toward the strike through a memo. 
randum of the talks made by Ella Reeve Bloor, of the Workers 
party, an affiliated organization. They include meetings of 
strikers in Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver, Colo.; Kan. 
sas City, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and St. Louis. 

Illinois state authorities definitely decided that troops wil] 
not be removed from Joliet. Renewed efforts of the 1,300 striking 
Big Four brotherhood members on the E., J. & E. to secure more 
favorable terms, in a mass meeting, August 21, proved fruitless, 
The state notified them that the offer to remove the troops from 
the railroad yard gates and place civilian guards there was the 
only concession that could be made. The trainmen refused this 
compromise. 

Additional walkouts by trainmen on the Southern Railway 
system, resulting in tieups at various points on that line, and 
continuation of the acts of violence marked the rail strike situa- 
tion August 22. 

The Southern System was faced with serious tieups at Spen. 
cer, N. C.,'and on the western division between Danville, Ky, 
and St. Louis, Mo., which threatened to result in the suspension 
of train service on approximately 600 miles of the road. At 
Spencer train crews refused to report to work while troops sent 
there by Governor Morrison remain on duty. Official notice of a 
walkout of the tain service employes on the western division 
was forwarded to the executives of the road. .This action fol- 
lowed a second strike of firemen at Princeton, Ind. 

The post office department took steps to meet any emergency 
that might develop on the Southern. Local mail was to be han- 
dled by motor trucks. R.N. Bird, superintendent of mails for the 
southern district, announced that if an agreement between the 
road and its employes was not reached by the night of August 24, 
the government would be prepared to take over the entire mail 
service on this line. Mr. Bird said that mail trucks would be 
manned by federal troops, if necessary. 

Violence continued in various parts of the country. Excite- 
ment remained high in San Bernardino, Cal., following the kill- 
ing of one striker and the fatal wounding of another in a gun 
battle between strikers and an employe at the Santa Fe yards. 

A second attempt to dynamite the Chesapeake & Ohio 
bridge at Huntington, W. Va., was frustrated when a track walker 
frightened three men from the trestle. They left a box of 
dynamite and a fuse behind them. 

Linemen on the Missouri & North Arkansas discovered an 
obstruction on the track near Harrison, Ark., a heavy iron bar 
had been placed across the track and the rails oiled on both 
sides of the track in front of it, 

A hotel at Smithfield, Pa., where twenty-five railroad work- 
ers were quartered, was bombed following the arrest of fifteen 
strikers by state police after an attack on non-union workers. 

Twenty investigators were assigned by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to investigate the Michigan Central wreck at 
Gary, Ind.. The assignment followed a written report on the 
causes of the wreck made by federal investigators, the contents 
of which were not revealed. 

J. F. McGrath, vice-president of the railway employes’ de- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor, declared that the 
wreck was due to an unfit locomotive and that the railroad’s 
charges that the wreck was due to plotters was a “hastily 
patched-up explanation to place the blame for the loss of life on 
the striking shopmen instead of on the railroad where it belongs.” 
He said the wreck did not differ “a particle from wrecks reported 
each day from various parts of the country.” 

Train service was restored on the Southern August 23, fol- 
lowing the removal of most of the troops that had been on 
guard in the yards at Spencer and Salisbury, N. C., and Prince 
ton, Ind. The reduction of troops was a compromise with the 
brotherhoods, which had gone on a protest strike at these 
points. 

On August 23 a request for state troops to protect the 
property of the Rock Island and Santa Fe railroads at Shawnee, 
Okla., was made by United States Marshal McDonald, the com- 
mander of 150 U. S. deputies stationed at Shawnee. The re- 
quest followed an attack by strikers on the Rock Island shops 
in which numerous shots were fired. Marshal McDonald said 
I. W. W. agitators had increased the rioting to such an extent 
that the guards were unable to handle the situation. 


On the same day, the Chicago & Alton roundhouse at Venice, 
Ill., was dynamited. Several sticks of dynamite were thrown 
on the roof of the building, where a number of men were work- 
ing. None of the employes was harmed by the explosion. Fur- 
ther outbreaks occurred at San Bernardino, Cal., where bgmbs 
were hurled at the homes of Santa Fe employes. 


John Shank, secretary of the Trades and Labor Assembly, 
said, August 24, that local assemblies of that organization were 
demanding that the American Federation of Labor call a nation- 
wide strike. The movement originated in Omaha, Neb., 02 
July 24, it is reported, when the Central Trades Union of that 
city adopted a resolution declaring that “labor faces a condition 
bordering on slavery” and calling on the executive council of 
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the A. F. of L. to declare a strike of the 5,000 members of that 
pody at the earliest possible moment. 

Copies of the resolution were sent broadcast through the 
country with a letter urging all central labor bodies to. endorse 
the resolution and send it at once to the national offices. Mr. 
Shank said indorsements of the resolution had been given, 
according to his reports, by central labor bodies in Denver, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Sioux City, and other large cities. Later 
reports indicate that the Omaha resolution was adopted by the 
Portland, Ore., Labor Council and rejected by the Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly and the Colorado State Federation of Labor. 

Violence continued August 24. Bombings were reported 
from Jacksonville, Fla., where two dynamite explosions occurred 
at the Seaboard Air Line shops, followed by an attempt to blow 
up the home of a shop foreman, and from Roodhouse, Ill., where 
two bombs were exploded in the vicinity of the Chicago & Alton 
roundhouse. At Roodhouse, all of the lights in the town were 
put out preceding the bombing. The bombs followed a night 
of rail greasing and wire cutting. 


Nine freight cars were burned in the yards of the Tampa 
Northern Railroad at Tampa, Fla. Police, investigating the 
purning, found a bottle of gasoline near the cars. Reports of 
shooting were received from Birmingham, Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Wichita, Kan., and other points. 


HEAVY PENALTIES PROPOSED 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A bill proposing severe penalties for obstructing interstate 
commerce, willfully destroying the property of.a railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, or attempting to do either, has 
peen introduced by Senator Sterling of South Dakota. It is 
§. 3985 and has been referred to the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce, of which Senator Cummins of Iowa is chair- 
man. 


It further provides that if any one is killed by reason of 
the destruction or. attempted destruction, the one destroying 
or attempting to destroy such property shall be deemed guilty 
of murder and punished as provided'in section 275 of the crimi- 
nal code of the United States. That is the section of the law 
under which murder, under certaiz conditions, can be punished 
by the United States. The text of the bill is as follows: 


That any person or persons who shall willfully, by physical force 
or intimidation by threats of physical force, obstruct or retard or aid 
in obstructing in retarding, or attempt to obstruct or retard, the 
orderly conduct or movement in the United States of interstate or 
foreign commerce or the orderly make-up or movement or disposition 
of any train, or the movement or disposition of any lqcomotive, car, or 
other vehicle on any railroad or elsewhere in the United States used 
and operated in interstate or foreign commerce shall be deemed guilty 
of a felony, and for every such offense shall be punishable by a fine 
of not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment for not exceeding five 
years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. . 

Sec. 2. That any person or persons who shall willfully destroy, 
injure or impair, or attempt to willfully destroy, injure or impair any 
of the tracks, switches, roundhouses or terminal facilities being the 
property of any railroad used and operated in interstate commerce 
with the intent thereby to obstruct, retard or prevent such commerce; 
or whoever with like intent willfully destroys, injures or impairs or at- 
tempts to destroy, injure or impair any locomotive, car or other ve- 
hicle on any railroad in the United States used and operated in inter- 
state commerce, or any necessary equipment or appliance connected 
with such locomotive, car or other vehicle, shall be deemed guilty of 
a felony and punished by a fine of not exceeding $1,000 or by imprison- 
went for not exceeding five years, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

If as a result of the millful destruction, injury or impairment of 
‘any such property, equipment and appliances so used and operated 
‘mintérstate commerce accomplished with the intent to obstruct, re- 
tard or prevent such commerce as aforesaid, any. passenger or other 
-person is killed the person or. persons committing such destruction, in- 
jury or impairment shall be deemed guilty of murder and punished as 
provided in Section 275 of the’ Criminal Code of the United States. 


HARDING’S REPLY TO CHANDLER 


Following is the reply made by President Harding to the 
telegram of W. H. Chandler, president of the National Industrial 
Traffic League (see Traffic World, July 29, p. 235): 


I have your letter of even date. I have read very carefully all that 
you say therein, and very fully appreciate the viewpoint from which 
you address me. I think perhaps if I were in your posiiion I should 
take very much the same view of the situation. If I faced only such 
& condition as Mr. Cleveland had to deal with it would be a very 
simple matter to handle it. I think vou ought to appreciate the differ- 
ence between meeting a disturbed situation in one center of population 
and having to deal with a like situation in perhaps a thousand locali- 
ties throughout the United States. It is useless to talk about weak- 
ening. This government means to maintain the full force of law and 
order and such majesty of power as it rossesses. This purpose does 


not in any way seem inconsistent with every reasonable effort to 
avoid conflict. 


. ae omenting on President Harding’s reply, the Boston Herald 


- President Harding’s reply to the representations of our chamber 
di commerce implies that it is idle to call attention to the firmness 
splayed by President Cleveland in 1894 because that administration 


ad troub] i 
universal, e to deal with at one point and the present trouble is 
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HARDING HOPED FOR SETTLEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Harding, it was stated officially at the White 
House, August 22, after the cabinet had discussed the industrial 
situation, entertained the hope that the railway conference in 
New York, August 23, would bring about a settlement of the 
railroad strike. 

The Administration marked time the first part of this week 
with regard to the railway strike situation, awaiting develop- 
ments from the New York meeting. The feeling in official cir- 
cles was that the prospects for a settlement were promising. 
This appeared to be based on the idea that conditions generally 
demanded a settlement. At the same time it was indicated that, 
if a settlement were not effected, the President would resort 
to “drastic” measures to keep trains moving. Reports from 
Cleveland to the effect that Warren S. Stone, head of the en- 
gineers, and D. B. Robertson, head of the firemen and enginemen, 
had announced that there would be no sympathetic strikes on the 
part of their members, were regarded as a favorable indication of 
a settlement of the shopmen’s strike, because it was held that 
the shopmen would be more likely to settle if they knew they 
would get no assistance in the form of sympathetic strikes or 
walkouts. 

It was believed that, if the strike were settled, it would be 
settled on the basis of a general recognition of the seniority 
rights of the strikers. It seemed to be the idea in official quar- 
ters that the railroads could agree to recognize the seniority 
and other rights of the strikers. without doing harm to the men 
who remained. loyal or the men who took employment since 
the strike began, because it was believed that for months to 
come there would be sufficient work for all on the great ma- 
jority of the roads, and that seniority issues would not arise. 

It was pointed out that the majority of the roads could take 
back the strikers and at the same time keep employed the 
loyal men and the new men. The men who remained loyal, it 
was argued, are small in number, comparatively speaking, and 
these men could retain the seniority rights acquired by them. 
Then the strikers could be taken back on the basis of retaining 
their seniority rights and the new men would keep the seniority 
rights acquired by them. When work became slack and the 
necessity arises to cut down forces, it was pointed out, there 
could be a gradual weeding out process on the basis of merit. A 
settlement on such a basis, it was pointed out, could be pointed 
to by the unions as a vindication of their stand on the prin- 
ciple of restoration of “seniority rights unimpaired.” It was 
expected that a minority of the roads would refuse to settle on 
such a basis and would agree to take back only enough of the 
strikers to make their forces normal, but it was believed that 
a settlement would not be barred on account of that condition. 


Such a settlement, however, if the roads promised to recog- 
nize the seniority rights of the strikers, necessarily would re- 
sult, at some time in the future, in the dismissal 9f men who 
took employment after the strike began, but the inclination was 
to tread lightly on that phase of the situation. 


The railroad labor unions desire a settlement without a 
ruling by the Labor Board on the seniority question. They want 
no precedents established on that point. They contend there is 
nothing to decide on the seniority question—that a member of 
the union retains his seniority rights whether or not he is on 
strike. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, conferred with President Harding after return- 
ing from the. conferences last week between the committee of 
executives and the brotherhood mediators at New York. It was 
understood.that he informed the President of what transpired at 


- the conferences... 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, as had been expected, criticised the President’s recom- 
mendation that the Labor Board be empowered to enforce its 
decisions. He asserted enactment of such legislation would 
mean compulsory labor and abrogation of the right to strike. 
He also said the President was wrong when he said there was 
a conspiracy to interfere with the movement of trains, because 
the trains were stopped because locomotives were unfit for serv- 
ice. Mr. Gompers believed that the President had gone before 
Congress at an inopportune moment. He said progress was be- 
ing made at the conferences at New York before the conferees 
heard of what the President had said in his message to Congress 
but that the executives were in a different mood after being in- 
formed of what the President had said. 

Senator Borah, in a telegraphic appeal to Chairman Cuyler, 
of the Association of Railway Executives, August 21, urged con- 
sideration of ways and means to settle the strike now because 
of transportation disability in the fruit and potato regions of the 
west. Borah said that unless relief were accorded to producers 
in the next twenty days, hundreds of fruit and potato raisers 
would be ruined. 

. The executive council of the American Federation of Labor, 
August 21, sent an appeal to organized labor to give the “fullest 
moral and financial support” to the striking shopmen and to help 
them resist “the imposition of unfair terms and conditions of 
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employment.” The council declared that, since the armistice, 
the railroads had been seeking to weaken and destroy the “vol- 
untary organizations of the workers.” The charge was made 
again that the roads were dominated by a “powerful group of 
bankers.” In conclusion the council asked for contributions for 
the strikers whose financial condition “is at present incapable of 
meeting the barest wants.” 


Plans for Law Enforcement 


Activity immediately after President Harding, August 18, 
had finished his address to Congress in which he said he would 
use all the power of government to maintain transportation, 
looked to the enactment of legislation to create the fact-finding 
body and the coal purchasing agency recommended by him 
rather than enforcement of the conspiracy part of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. Attorney-General Daugherty, on whom will fall 
the burden of applying the civil and criminal features of that 
statute, had nothing to say as to plans, if any, he might have 
for punishing the train operating brotherhoods and their mem- 
bers for their strikes and walkouts in aid of the striking shop- 
men and coal miners, whose strikes and walkouts, with no 
grievance on the part of those participating in them other than 
their sympathy for the other strikers or their antagonism 
toward non-union coal, are regarded by lawyers in the Depart- 
ment of Justice as conspiracies to prevent commerce between 
the states under the Sherman law. Sympathetic strikers are 
believed to be liable in damages for whatever loss they cause to 
others. 

Labor Legislation 


No attempt will be made at the present session of Congress 
to act on President Harding’s recommendation that the labor pro- 
visions of the transportation act be amended so as to give the 
Railroad Labor Board power to enforce its decisions. The Presi- 
dent indicated clearly in his message that he did not expect ac- 
tion on the recommendation during the present session. 

Senator Cummins, in cooperation with Chairman Hooper of 
the Railroad Labor Board, has been giving thought to changes in 
the labor provisions of the transportation act so as to permit en- 
forcement of the Labor Board’s decisions. There is no question 
but that a determined effort will be made at the next session of 
Congress to enact what will be equivalent to anti-strike legislation. 

Representative Dickinson, of Iowa, has introduced a bill 
(H. R. 12376) to amend section 307 of the transportation act so 
that “all decisions of the Labor Board affecting wages or salaries 
or working conditions of employes or subordinate officials of 
carriers, as provided in section 307 of the transportation act of 
1920, shall not become effective until at least one hundred and 
fifty days after said decision is reached by said Labor Board, 
or so long after such decision is reached in excess of one hun- 
dred and fifty days as said board may order.” 

Asked to explain the purpose of his bill, Mr. Dickinson said 
his idea was that if the public had a chance to become fully 
informed on a Labor Board decision before the effective date 
thereof, and also if both the roads and the men bad an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the decisions and accommodate themselves to 
them, there would be little chance of strikes being called. 

Representative Ward, of North Carolina, has introduced a 
bill (H. R. 12346) to require the Commission to “declare, fix and 
prescribe the wages, salaries, and fees of all persons doing serv- 
ice for railroads engaged as common carriers in interstate com- 
merce in the United States.” The bill would give the Commis- 
sion power to fix and determine the seniority and conditions and 
terms of retired pay of railroad laborers and wage earners. It 
also provides for publication of rates of pay just as freight rates 
are published and that the carriers shall be bound by such rates 
of pay, except for a period not exceeding 10 days, which period 
might be extended by the Commission in time of emergencies. 


FELTON REPLIES TO GOMPERS 


Samuel M. Felton, chairman of the Western Presidents’ Com- 
mittee on Public Relations, August 24 issued the following 
statement: 


The statement of Samuel Gompers, quoted in August 22 news- 
papers, glaringly misrepresents the facts regarding the wages involved 
in the strike cf railway shop employes. He says: ‘A wage of 23 
cents per hour was established (by the Railroad Labor Board) for 
section men, and this wage is the basis upon which all other wages 
are calculated.’””’ This statement is so untrue and has received such 
witeeeee publicity that it cannot be allowed to go unrefuted. 

The wages for section men which were awarded by the labor board 
and became effective on July 1 range from 23 cents to 35 cents an 
hour. Mr. Gompers’ statement implies that the 23 cent rate applies 
to all section men. The fact is that it applies to less than 7,000 sec- 
tion men in the south, where the cost of living and the wages of 
common labor are the lowest in the country. It is being paid to less 
than one-half of one per cent of the railway employes of the United 
States, and to only about three per cent of the section men them- 
selves. The average houily wage of all section men awarded by the 
board, as estimated by the board itself, is 32.7 cents an hour, or 
$2.62 a dav when the the men work eight hours, and $3.27 when they 
work ten hours. 

But why should Mr. Gompers thus mention only the wages of 
section men, and only the lowest wage paid to them? The section 
men are not on strike, but have stayed at work with the understand- 
ing that they will be given a rehearing of their wage case, beginning 
the latter part of this month. 
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Mr. Gompers’ statement that “this wage is the basis upon which 
all other wages are calculated” is wholly without foundation. The 
labor board did not calculate the wages of any other class of employes 
on this basis. It dealt with the wages of each class of employes sep. 
arately. The wages in which the public is now most interested are 
those awarded by the board for the shop employes who are on strike 
The lowest wage awarded by it for any of them is 35 cents an hour. 
for car cleaners, who are common laborers. The wages awarded by 
it to all classes regarded as skilled workers vary from 66 to 72 cents 
an hour. The lowest of these rates is almost three times as high 
and the highest is more than three times as high, as the figures men. 
tioned by Mr. Gompers. The evidence introduced in the wage hearings 
before the board showed that skilled shop labor in manufacturing jn. 
dustries was earning an average of only 61.2 cents per hour. Many 
of these employes in manufacturing industries belong to the American 
Federation of Labor, and Mr, Gompers, in his appeal to members of 
his organization, asks them to contribute out of their wages to help the 
railway shop employes to win the strike against reductions which 
would leave their wages substantially higher than those of the men 
he asks to give them financial assistance. 

In rendering its decision in the case involving shop employes’ 
wages the Railroad Labor Board said: ‘The labor board is of the 
opinion that after the reductions made under its decision, shop em- 
ployes on the railroads will still be receiving as a rule a wage in excess 
of that paid to similar employes in other industries.’ This finding 
was based upon ample and incontrovertible testimony introduced in 
the Boarmes. 

r. Gompers asserted that ‘‘the railroads had constantly viola 
and repudiated rulings of the board from _ the Ramieadhen.” ae 
assertion is as untrue as his statement regarding the wages awarded 
by the board. The records of the Railroad Labor Board show that 
in only 34 instances have the railways ever been charged with having 
committed violations of the transportation act or rulings of the board 
affecting the shop employes who are now on strike. These allegations 
affect only 22 Class 1 railroads out of a total of 200. Twenty-two of 
the 34 cases involved contracting of work by the railways which was 
done before the board ever made a ruling regarding such contracting 
and all but two of the railways agreed to quit contracting work before 
the strike order went into effect. 

The public should not allow itself to be misled by such statements 
as that of Mr. Gompers and other labor leaders. This strike js 
directed solely against working conditions and wages awarded by 
the Railroad Labor Board, and the labor leaders have virtually ad- 
mitted that the strike was without justification by offering to put the 
men back to work under these working conditions and wages, subject 


to rehearings, if the railways would t i i i 
Sule senaently ciate y ake their men back with their 


TRAFFIC CLUB RESOLUTIONS 


Ata meeting of the Houston Traffic Club, August 1, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously approved: 


. Whereas, Members of the federated shop crafts in great numbers 
in this country are on a strike, thus hampering the valuende in the 
yar gee Sace peeete Se with the efficient con- 
ran rlation, upon whic nge h 
prosperity and. p ges the return of normal 
ereas, e present strike is against an award of the U 
States Labor Board, the lawful agency of the people, created by nan 
of Congress and empowered thereby to arbitrate all controversies 
between the employer and employe in matters involving railroad labor; 
: Be it Resolved, That the issue is not now one of adequate or 
inadequate wages, but of the right of men to work, and whether rail- 
_ hoi d Sa ty ee as provided for by an act of 
ether labor shall arrogate to its i 
sole Fy x son ggg! and, * 1 artcinaanainatinades 
e it Resolved, at the right of men to leave their k if th 

so desire is conceded, and having done so they have Py ight ,4 
interfere with others filling the positions vacated: and, 

Be it Resolved, That the Traffic Club of Houston applauds the 
words of President Harding, in speech July 4, 1922, where he declared 
secon oe re has hag right to labor without any other's 

’ L y is gone in America wh i i 
anybody the right to work and live by that work.” a ee 


A CORRECTION 


Due to an error in a report issued at the Labor Board in 
regard to the dispute between the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road and the clerks employed by that road, the article concern: 
ing the settlement of this dispute as published in the Traffic 
World of August 19, page 406, was incorrect. The settlement 
was only to the effect that the railroad agrees to comply with 
decision No. 630, of the Labor Board, regarding farming out of 
contracts. The question concerning back pay was not heard at 


that time as the Board held that it had not been included in the 
question at issue. 





C., |. & W. PLAN APPROVED 


The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western has been author- 
ized to acquire and operate 25.76 miles of the Coal Railway 
Division of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, extending northerly 
from Brazil, Ind. The purchasing road is to pay $137,500 cash 
for the part of the railroad mentioned and make it a part of 
its own system. 

In the recent re-organization of the Chicago & Easter 
Illinois the Coal Railway Division was divorced from the rest 
of that system because it could not be made to pay its ex 
penses. Application for permission to abandon the whole divi 
sion was made to the Commission. It suggested that the part 
which it has now authorized the C., I. & W. to buy and operate 
could be profitably used by the purchaser. 


N., C. & ST. L. BONDS. 
The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway has 4D 
plied to the Commission for authority to issue and sell $747,000 


of first consolidated 5 per cent gold coupon bonds to meet the 
maturity of other bonds. 
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MEDIATION EFFORTS FAIL 


(By Stanley Smith, staff correspondent.) 


New York, N. ‘Y., August 25.—The mediators’ efforts to find 
a basis for separate settlements in the railroad strike definitely 
failed today. 


Refusal of the shopcrafts’ leaders to agree to a basis for 
settlements with individual roads unless the strikers’ seniority 
rights were guaranteed in black and white by the executives 
ended the efforts of the brotherhood mediators to effect a partial 
settlement. 


In a statement on behalf of the committee of executives, 
who held conferences with the mediators, Daniel Willard, chair- 
man, set forth the terms on which the roads represented would 
agree to take the men back and which the shopmen refused. 
He said the executives, mindful of the increasing transportation 
demands, were hopeful that a settlement could be made that 
would not require the sacrifice of principles deemed fundamental 
by either party to the controversy. Continuing, the statement 
was as follows: 


“Having in mind the normal requirements of the carriers 
for men of the shop crafts at this season of the year, together 
with the increased requirements resulting from a reduced work- 
ing force for nearly two months, these companies, while un- 
willing to agree to any program or method of adjustment which 
would affect the rights or privileges of employes of the shop 
crafts who did not take part in the strike or those who had been 
employed since July 1, were willing to pledge themselves to find 
employment for all of the striking employes not guilty of proven 
acts of violence at their usual class of work, at the rates of pay 
fixed by the United States Railroad Labor Board and at the 
same terminal point. 


“With this important phase of the controversy disposed of, 
there remained only the problem of reaching an understanding 
concerning the future relations between the railroad employes 
themselves and between the employes who had been on strike 
and their employing companies. 


“The railroads disclaimed any desire to take advantage of 
the situation to curtail the pension rights or other privileges 
which the striking employes had earned by virtue of their term 
of service with the company and the roads in this conference 
agreed to take back all employes with such privileges unim- 
paired. The railroad companies felt at liberty to do this because 
such action on their part would not in any way affect or preju- 


dice the rights or privileges of others who did not participate 
in the strike. 


“The railway executives also agreed that if, after the men 
returned to work, there remained any unsettled disputes growing 
out of the situation which the companies and the representa- 
tives of the employes were unable to settle in direct conference, 
such matters should be referred for final determination to a com- 
mission of ten members to be made up of the chief executives of 
the five train and enginemen’s brotherhoods who were acting as 
mediators and five railway executives experienced in matters 
such as would naturally come before a committee of that kind. 


“The railway presidents also proposed that if an agreement 
could be reached along lines substantially as indicated above, 
they would endeavor to carry out the agreement in a spirit of 
conciliation and sincere purpose to effect a general settlement 
of all matters in controversy resulting from the strike. The 
railway executives were certain that, while making substantial 
concessions to the men on strike, such a settlement as proposed 
would in no way sacrifice the rights or privileges of the loyal 
men now employed on the properties represented. 


“The committee of mediators worked earnestly and helpfully 
with the carriers in an effort to bring about an acceptable ad- 
justment. The railway executives who took part in the confer- 
ences sincerely regret that the representatives of the striking 
employes, although definitely assured the substance of all that 
they asked for, were unwilling to agree to a settlement except 
under conditions which the railway executives were unwilling 
and unable to accept. 


“It is difficult to imagine any fairer basis of compromise 
than the one developed at yesterday’s conference and agreed 
to by the carriers represented. It must be assumed, therefore, 
that the present controversy cannot be settled by that method.” 

The roads represented in the conferences, in addition to 
those elsewhere mentioned, were: Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; El Paso 
& Southwestern; Hocking Valley; Trinity & Brazos Valley; 
Virginian, and Winston Salem Southbound. 

The entire list of companies, with their subsidiaries, made 
up a total of 52 roads. 

Shopcrafts’ leaders sent wires to district heads to stiffen 
their efforts to win the strike. Mr. Jewell, in a statement, said 
the roads refused to reinstate the strikers with seniority rights 
and that to go back under the executives’ terms would mean 
defeat. He said the shopmen would continue to fight for seniority 
and a nation-wide settlement. The brotherhood and shopcraft 
leaders planned to leave New York tonight. 
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By a vote of 254 to 4 the Association of Railway Executives 
August 23 reaffirmed the position taken by them unanimously 
on the seniority question August 1, when they rejected Presi- 
dent Harding’s first proposal that the striking shopmen be rein- 
stated with seniority rights unimpaired. S. Davies Warfield, of 
the Seaboard Air Line, cast the dissenting votes. Bert M. Jewell, 
in a statement, declared that the executives had “closed the 
door,” and that the strikers accepted the challenge of the roads. 


This action by the executives doomed to failure the efforts 
of the brotherhood mediators to bring about a settlement of 
the strike. When the mediators were informed by a commit- 
tee of executives of the action taken, they asked permission to 
appear before the association to submit a proposal. The request 
was granted and the brotherhood leaders suggested that the 
roads reinstate all strikers as of June 30 and leave disputes as 
to relative standings of employes to the Labor Board. 

The executives unanimously rejected that proposal, hold- 
ing that it, in effect, provided for full restoration of seniority 
rights of the strikers. 


It was believed that this marked the close of conferences 


to end the strike, so far as the association as a whole was con- 
cerned. 


The brotherhood mediators also suggested that the pro- 
posal be presented to any individual road that might be inclined 
to a separate settlement. A group of roads having a mileage 
of about 25 per cent of the total mileage of the country, and 
which were said to be in position to give work to all their 
former employes, decided to discuss the proposal with the brother- 
hood leaders to see whether it could be made acceptable under 
their special conditions and, in that event, to consider separate 
settlements. 


Hale Holden, of the Burlington, acting as spokesman for 
this group of roads, said there was no dissent from the action 
taken by the main meeting and that, if a basis for separate 
settlement were arrived at, it would have to be on the principle 
set forth in the resolution adopted by the main meeting. In 
other words, it was indicated that, if separate settlements were 
made, they would protect the seniority rights of the men who 
remained loyal and of the men employed since the strike began. 

Mr. Jewell, however, declared that the brotherhood media- 
tors had no authority to suggest a basis for separate settlements 
and that the striking shopmen would not agree to separate set- 
tlements with individual roads. Nevertheless, after he had made 
that statement, the brotherhood leaders conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the roads that desired to see whether separate 
settlements could be made. 


The shopcrafts and brotherhood leaders planned to remain 
in New York for a day or so, but the majority of the executives 


. whose homes are elsewhere left the city, regarding their action 


as final. 


An authorized spokesman for the executives, when ques- 
tioned as to why the carriers had consented to treat with repre- 
sentatives of the strikers after having taken the position that 
there was nothing between them and their men—that the con- 
troversy was between the men and the government—declared 
that the carriers had not backed down on their stand—that they 
had not conferred with the strikers—but that they could not 
refuse to talk with the brotherhood leaders when they came for- 
ward in the role of mediators. 


In going back to their stand of August 1 on the seniority 
question, a spokesman for the executives said the executives 
were not indicating that they now disapproved their replies to 
the President’s second proposal, when a majority of the roads 
agreed to leave the question to the Labor Board. The majority 
reply in that instance, it was declared, did not bar individual 
roads from contesting in the courts any ruling that the Labor 
Board might make. It was contended that the executives had 
been consistent on the seniority question. 


The action of the Association of Railway Executives in 
turning down the proposals of the brotherhood mediators for 
a settlement of the shopmen’s strike, showed a second time that 
official Washington was not informed as to what the executives 
would do. The first time was when the President’s first pro- 
posal was rejected. Officials in Washington had expressed the 
opinion before the meeting of August 23 that the executives 
would agree to settle the strike on a basis acceptable to the 
strikers. 


Apparently the members were ready to act quickly when they 
convened August 23. The committee of executives which con- 
ferred with the brotherhood leaders submitted its report, which, 
according to a spokesman for the executives, did not embrace a 
definite proposal from the brotherhood leaders. After some dis- 
cussion a committee was appointed to draft a resolution. The 
committee’s resolution was adopted and a committee was ap- 
pointed to inform the waiting brotherhood mediators of what 
has been done. That conference was brief and resulted in an 
appeal by the mediators for an opportunity to speak before the 
association. The mediators then submitted, it was said, the 
first definite proposal, which related to restoration of the men 
to their jobs as of June 30. There was some little reference made 
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by the mediators to the condition of equipment, is was said. The 
mediators left the conference room and shortly thereafter the 
association voted unanimously to reject the proposal. 

The roads which gave consideration to the question of sepa- 
rate settlements were as follows: Chicago & North Western, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Burlington, Northern Pacific, New 
York Central, Erie, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Lake Erie 
& Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, Baltimore & Ohio, Norfolk Southern, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Lehigh & New England, Rock Island, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, Louisiana & Arkansas, and the Alabama 
& Vicksburg. 


Statement by Cuyler 


Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, after the meeting, made the following statement: 

“The various suggestions made by the chairman of the train 
and engine service brotherhoods, as voluntary mediators, in 
respect to an adjustment of the pending strike of the shopcrafts, 
were fully considered, and the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted by a vote of 254 to 4: 


The committee appointed at the meeting of the railroads on 
August 11, having been requested by the chief officers of the five train 
service organizations to meet them as mediators, reported to the 
meeting today that conferences in accordance with this invitation were 
held in the city of Washington on August 12 and in the city of New 
York on August 17 and 18. 

At these conferences the position of the railroads, as reflected in 
the action taken on August 11, was fully discussed, but the committee 
has reported that the officers of the train and engine service brother- 
hoods were unable to bring about an agreement on the part of the 
shopcrafts. 

At the conclusion of the conference on Friday, August 18, an ad- 
journment was taken to enable the committee to report the result of 
the conferences to their associates, which report has been made today. 


After discussion, the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the committee is authorized to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the train and engine service brotherhoods again and state 
to them that the railroads adhere to the position heretofore taken, 
namely, that “the striking former employes cannot be given preference 
to employes at present in the service, without doing violence to every 
principle of right and justice involved in this matter and without the 
‘grossest breach of faith on the part of the railroads to the men at 
present in their service. Under these circumstances it becomes ap- 
Parent that the railroads cannot consider any settlement of the 
present strike, which does not provide protection in their present em- 
ployment, both to the loyal employes who remained in the service 
and to the new employes entering it.” 

Resolved further, That unless the representatives of the striking 
former shop employes are prepared to accept that position, the rail- 
roads are unable to see wherein the efforts at mediation by the chief 
officers of the brotherhoods can harmonize these fundamental dif- 
ferences. 

Resolved, That the railroads express their appreciation of the 
friendly intent and the earnest efforts that have been made by the 
chief officers of the train and engine service brotherhoods to compose 
the present situation, and express their sincere regrets that the situa- 
tion has not permitted a successful termination of these efforts. 


“These resolutions were at once communicated to the media- 
tors by a committee appointed for the purpose. Upon delivering 
and reading the resolutions to the mediators they requested 
that they might appear personally before the member-roads, 
which request was, of course, granted. The mediators thereupon 
joined the executives assembled at the Yale Club, and made 
statements embodying their views of the situation. 

“In the course of Mr. Sheppard’s remarks he, on behalf of 
the mediators, submitted a suggestion in the form of a memoran- 
dum, which is fully quoted in my letter given below. 

“They disclaimed any knowledge as to whether this sug- 
gestion would be accepted by the striking shopmen, but re- 
quested that it be considered by the association, and also that it 
be presented to any individual road that might be inclined to 
make a separate settlement. To this communication the associa- 
tion directed the following today to the chairmen of the five train 
service organizations, answer to be made, which was accordingly 
done: weal. : 


The carriers have carefully considered the -tentative suggestion 
you have today made reading as follows: ; 

“First: All men to be reinstated in the position of the class they 
originally held on June 30, 1922, and as many of such men as pos- 
sible are to be put to work September 1, at present rates of pay, and 
all employes who have been on strike to be put to work or under pay 
not later than October 1 next, except such men as have been proven 
guilty of destruction of railroad property or convicted of crime; ordi- 
nary cases of assault and battery the result of personal encounter are 
to be disregarded. 

“Second: If a dispute arises as to the relative standing of an 
employe or employees that cannot be otherwise adjusted by the car- 
rier and said employe or employes the matter shall be referred to the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, in accordance with the Trans- 

rtation Act of 1920, by the organization, the employes or the carrier 
In the interest of any employe who may be aggrieved. 

“Third: No intimidation nor oppression shall be practiced or per- 
mitted as against any of the employes who have remained or have 
tehen, service or as against those who resume service under this under- 
standing. 

“Fourth: All suits at law now pending as the result of this strike 
to be withdrawn and cancelled by both parties.’’ 

The use by you in this suggestion of the term “‘reinstated’’ goes 
to the root of the difference between us. 

You have repeatedly explained to our committee that this means 
an acknowledgment on the part of the carriers, that the men returning 
to work under your proposition above quoted will be senior to the 
new men employed since July 1, 1922, and senior to the old men who 
remained in the service to the extent that the returning strikers were 
senior on June 30, 1922. 
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As this acknowledgment would doubtless control the decision of 
the Labor Board on a dispute submitted under your second paragraph 
as to seniority, and oblige it to render a decision against the old me, 
who “2 aoe and the new men who entered the service, we cannot 
accept it. 


“It may be from the suggestion above mentioned of the 
mediators, that they will recommend to the leaders of the strik. 
ing shopmen to permit settlements with individual roads, ay. 
thority to make which has hitherto been declined by thege 
leaders. 


“While the basis suggested by the train and engine service 
brotherhood leaders interpreted as it is understood the brother. 
hood leaders interpret it, was not acceptable as submitted, , 
group of roads have determined to ascertain whether or not 
such modifications of it may be obtained by further negotiations 
between this group of roads and the mediators, as will make the 
proposal acceptable to at least some of the roads under their 
special conditions, which, in that event, would consider the 
making of separate and individual settlements.” 


Statement by Jewell 


When advised of the action taken by the executives, Mr. 
Jewell said: 


The Association of Railway Executives have ‘‘closed the door,” 
The unions have offered every concession within reason to end the 
strike and to save the public from a breakdown of transportation; but 
the executives have made none. On the contrary, they have since 
the strike began raised an entirely new and irrelevant issue of their 
own—seniority; and by their refusal to recede from their position have 
made a settlement impossible at this time. The responsibility for what 
will happen now rests wholly upon them. 

The shopcraft’s employes voted in June for a strike to establish 
a living wage and decent working conditions. The Association of 
Railway Executives have now voted for a lockout to smash unionism 
= bang railroads and to eliminate collective bargaining from the in- 

ustry. 

The men have been ready at all times to meet the executives to 
bring about an honorable settlement. We expressd our willingnss 
to do so to the Labor Board in Chicago. We accepted President 
Harding’s terms of settlement of July 31. The executives, however, 
have consistently and arrogantly blocked every move to end the strike, 
They have done so with the plain intent of eliminating unionism from 
the railroad shops as the first step in the elimination of unionism from 
the industry as a whole. They refuse, even at the President’s direct 
request, to take back striking employes with seniority rights unim- 
paired, in order that they might separate free and courageous men 
from their jobs and thus disintegrate the employes’ organization. 
They even try to justify their refusal on the ground of promises of 
permanent employment to strikebreakers which they have not made 

The shopcraft employes are now fighting for their very existence 
and the existence of the other railroad employes, as well as for justice 
and right. This last misguided action of the executives makes our 
victory secure. The executives today have not a leg to stand on 
before the people. 

The 400,000 striking employes accept the challenge of the railroads. 
We will redouble our efforts, confident of success. 


The brotherhood mediators, while the executives were in 
conference, gave out the following statement: 


The mediation committee of the five transportation organizations 
has returned to New York to be of any service it can in effecting a 
settlement. We are holding ourselves in readiness for immediate con- 
ferences with the executives whenever they may desire them, and are 
continually in touch with officers of the unions. 

The strike can be settled because it must be settled. It must be 
settled because the public demands a settlement. The crews who now 
operate the trains form that part of the public which knows best just 
why a settlement must come. 

We hope that patience will establish peace and believe that news- 
paper propaganda by either side will produce nothing but embarrass- 
ment for both sides. 


Individual Settlements 


Defeated in their efforts to bring about a nation-wide settle 
ment of the shopmen’s strike, the “Big Five” brotherhood chiefs 
labored all day August 24 with the shopcrafts’. leaders and 4 
group of railway executives to get them together on a basis for 
settlement with individual roads. 

- At the close of the day it was said that both sides were still 


“jockeying for position” and that no one could say what the 
“outcome would be: It was indicated, however, that the conferees 


believed that final action one way or the other would result on 
August 25, when the: brotherhood chiefs were to-confer agail 
with the executives. 

It was difficult to get at the trend of the conferences, espe 
cially in view of the fact that Mr. Holden, as spokesman for the 
roads agreeable to making separate settlements, had declared 
that any separate settlement must be made in the light of the 
executives’ stand on the seniority issue, and Mr. Jewell had de 
clared that there would be no separate settlements. Those state 
ments were made August 23. On the following day Mr. Jewell 
declined to discuss the question of separate settlements and it 
was the belief of the mediators that too much had been said by 
both sides. 


It was declared that the shopmen’s leaders were still holding 
out for restoration of-seniority rights and that, if separate agree 
ments were formulated, the strikers must have those rights. 


Comment was caused by the tenacity with which Mr. Stone 
and his associates pursued their task of effecting some sort © 
settlement. ‘They resumed conferences with the executives al 
then conferred with the shopcrafts’ leaders. Then they returned 
to a conference with the executives for several hours and at 
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August 26, 1922 


night went into conference again with the shopmen. It was said 
that the mediators would submit a proposition to the executives, 
get their views on it, and then go back to the shopmen, and then 
go through the same performance again. 


The roads desirous of making separate settlements want 
their former employes back on the job, but it was difficult to see 
how @ proposal could be framed that would give the strikers 
their seniority rights and at the same time enable the roads to 
stand by the resolution adopted with regard to seniority. Yet 
it appeared to observers that an attempt was being made to 
draft such a proposal. 


The “Big Five” brotherhood chiefs were insistent that some 
pasis for settlement be found and yet the shopcrafts’ leaders 
were obdurate on the seniority question. However, it was be- 
lieved that if a substantial number of roads would agree to make 
separate settlements on a basis acceptable to the strikers, Mr. 
Jewell and his associates would recede from their declaration 
against separate settlement. If that were not true, it was 
pointed out, it would have been useless for the brotherhood 
chiefs to continue their mediation efforts. 


A complete list of the roads represented in the conferences 
was not obtainable, but it was said that they had a mileage of 
85,000 miles and that there were 52 of them. That number was 
obtained by counting the subsidiaries of such roads as the New 
York Central and the Baltimore & Ohio. The Seaboard Air Line 
was added to the list of roads willing to make separate settle- 
ment. 


The brotherhood mediators were going on the theory that 
if they found a basis for settlement acceptable to both sides, a 
considerable number of roads would be added to the list willing 
to make separate settlements. 


The committee of executives representing the negotiating 
roads was composed of Messrs. Willard, chairman; Holden, 
Maher, Smith and Donnelly. During the conferences, however, 
the following joined in the discussions with the mediators: 
Byram, Underwood, Harahan, Loyall, Ennis, Gorman and War- 
field. 


The brotherhood chiefs assured the executives that they 
would not permit sympathetic strikes by their members and 
pointed to their action in getting their men back to work in the 
west. 


Loree Issues Statement 


L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Company and chairman of the Eastern Presidents’ Conference 
Committee, issued the following statement after a survey of the 
transportation situation, covering the condition of railroad equip- 
ment for the entire country and the ability of the railroads to 
haul coal and grain: 


Mr. Aishton, president of the American Railway Association, in 
his report of the situation August 1, showed a net surplus of 85,671 
box cars in serviceable condition. 


A survey of the entire country shows this equipment to be where 
it was needed—51.1 per cent of the box cars were on the owning roads; 
in the western territory the number was 55.6 per cent. 


The initial grain movement being largely to interior markets and 
mills, this condition remains practically unchanged today. The num- 
ber of cars available for loading is substantially in excess of those 
in 1917, the year preceding federal control. The movement is being 
handled with great care, the percentage of empty to total car mileage 
being as low at 29.2. There are no grounds for apprehension as to a 
full supply of cars for the grain movement this year. 


The normal daily loading of coal in August, 1921, was 23,688 coal 
cars. At the present time there are being loaded 13,637 coal cars daily. 
Were the normal production of last -year to be restored overnight, 
10,051 additional cars would have to be furnished daily, and as these 
would be in service fifteen days in the. round trip to destination and 
return to the mines, it would involve the use within two weeks and 
thereafter constantly of 150,000 additional coal cars. 


There were stored because -of the. coal strike and standing idle, 
112,000 coal cars on August 1 in serviceable condition, and there were 
reporied as.on hand and requiring light repairs (that is, repairs 
requiring less than’ twenty man hours) 29,795 coal cars.’° These could 
be at once put in service. This would leave about 8,000 coal cars to 
be found, and these would either have to be ‘supplied hy a quickened 
movement or by the repair and return to service of that number from 
the 116,748 coal cars requiring heavy repairs, on which more than thirty 
man hours’ work needs to be done, and as there would be two weeks’ 
time for this work there is no doubt of its accomplishment. 


It will, on the one hand, be evident that later in the season the 
output of coal will be increased; on the other hand, the condition of 
the shop work is being rapidly improved. 


_There were in the whole country on July 1, 64,341 locomotives, of 
which there were stored in serviceable condition 6,332, laid up for 
repairs requiring less than twenty-four hours’ work 3,094, and requir- 
ing more than twenty-four hours’ work 11,318, so that there were in 
actual use 50,008. And of the total number 17.6 per cent required over 
twenty-four hours’ work on repairs, while the average condition for 
the first six months of the year had shown 19.9 per cent, as requiring 
over twenty-four hours’ repair. No figures for the whole country are 
available later than July 15, when the number of bad orders stood at 


9 per cent. 

At the end of his statement Mr. Loree gave the condition of 
equipment on the lines of the eastern region, shown as of August 
15 and compiled from telegraphic reports as follows: 

Locomotives in need of repairs, 28 per cent, as compared with 
19.8 per cent on July 1. 
je freight cars, 13.9 per cent, as compared with 18.3 per cent on 
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The condition of this equipment, which slipped back up to July 15, 
has been steadily and is now rapidly improving. On two or three ot 
the lines the condition, for local reasons, is such that they will have 
to be helped out by their stronger neighbors, but as a whole, the region 
is in remarkably good shape and no cause exists for apprehension as 
to the ability to handle any business offered. 





New York, N. Y., August 19.—The Association of Railway 
Executives will meet in New York next week to consider a 
basis for settlement of the strike as the result of the two-day 
conference between the committee of executives and brother- 
hood mediators which took a “recess” here late August 18. The 
brotherhood and shopcrafts’ leaders will return to New York to 
be on hand for further negotiations. 


Although no definite statement could be obtained from the 
executives as to whether or not a concrete proposal had been 
formulated, it was indicated in brotherhood circles that, if the 
railroads could agree to recognize the principle of seniority 
rights unimpaired, the strikers would return to work and leave 
to the individual railroad managements the question of seeing 
that the seniority rights of the men were protected. 


Just how such a plan would be worked out was not ex- 
plained, but the idea seemed to be that the men would be con- 
tent to accept the pledge of the managements that they would 


take care of the strikers on the basis indicated. 


It was further said that such phraseology could be adopted 
as would not necessarily include the word “seniority.” 


The union leaders held the belief that settlement on such 
a basis would not involve a compromise of the seniority ques- 
tion from the point of view of the strikers. 


The view in executive circles was that the conferences had 
resulted in each side getting a thorough understanding of the 
other’s position. It was indicated that it would not be correct 
to say that a definite, concrete proposal for settlement of the 
strike had been formulated, but that each group of confrees 
would report the developments of the conferences. What had 
happened, it was said, was that two groups had discussed the 
situation from every: angle and that a number of possible settle- 
ments were considered. It was further understood that the 
conferences had developed that the difficulties in the way of a 
settlement were deep and that it would be wrong to assume 


that either side had changed its fundamental position on the 
seniority question. 


It was believed that should the proposition, as indicated, be 
put before the executives as a whole there would be a split 
similar to that which developed over President Harding’s sec- 
ond peace plan. If a substantial majority of roads accepted 
the plan, however, it was indicated that the shopcraft leaders 
also would accept and not hold out for acceptance by every road. 


One report emanating from labor circles was that the ma- 
jority of the members of the executives’ committee had looked 
with favor on the suggested basis for settlement, but held they 
could not speak for the other roads. 


Chairman Cuyler issued the following statement: 


The conferences between the leaders of the five train service or- 
ganizations, acting as mediators, and a committee of railway ex- 
ecutives, have been adjourned until some day next week, not yet 
designated. Prior to further conferences the committee of railway 
executives will consider further the suggestions made and consult 
with their associates. The discussions which have taken place have 
been marked by commendable public spirit and frankness on both 
a and this recess is taken without and diminution of this at- 
itude. 


PROPOSED IRON ORE LINES. 


The Iron County Railroad Company has applied to the Com- 
mission for authority to construct a new line of railroad extend- 
ing from a junction with the main line of the Los Angeles & 


-Salt. Lake, at Lund, Utah, to iron ore mines 22.6 miles distant 


in a general southeasterly direction, and to retain the excess 
earnings from the operation thereof. The railroad company is 
being promoted by the Columbia Steel Corporation, which is 
being organized to develop the mining properties. 


The Los Angeles & Salt Lake also filed an application ask- 
ing for authority to build a line from Lund to Cedar City, Utah, 
a distance of about 32 miles, to reach large iron deposits in the 
vicinity and aslo to develop a large area of agricultural land. 


Both applications stated that the proposed lines would run 
in a southeasterly direction from Lund. In the event the lines, 
if built, would result in duplication of service, the Commission 
will have to decide which company shall be permitted to build. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is delivered by 
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Respondents Held Bound by a Charter Made by Brokers as 
Their Agents: 


(District Court, S. D. Florida.) Brokers, in chartering 
libelant’s vessel, held to have been acting as agents for respond- 
ents, who were bound by the contract. (The Rakel. Lindholm 
vs. N. B. Borden & Co., 280 Fed. Rep. 411.) 

Charterer Held Liable for Demurrage Where Not Ready to Load: 

(District Court, D. Maryland.) Under a provision of a char- 
ter party, “Lay days for loading shall commence when steamer 
is ready to load (or within 96 hours after readiness to load, if 
delayed awaiting turn at berth),” lay days began as soon as the 
ship was ready, unless delayed in getting to pier by another 
ship having the prior right to be there, and charterer was not 
entitled to credit for 96 hours, or any of them, on owner’s claim 
for demurrage, where charterer had no cargo for the vessel at 
the time, though it was the cusiom of the port that the pier 
owner would not allow a ship, by lying idly at its wharf, to get 
into the way of other vessels anxious to use it, where there 
was nothing physically in the way of getting a berth as soon 
as the ship was ready. (Compania Navigazione Sota Y Aznar 
vs. Coale & Co., Inc., 280 Fed. Rep. 412.) 

Captain in Foreign Port Held to Have No Implied Authority to 

Charter Vessel: 

(District Court, D. Maine, S. D.) A captain of a vessel in a 
foreign port, in easy cable communication with the owners, has 
no implied authority to bind them by a charter of the vessel. 


(Richichi, et al., vs. James B. Drake & Sons, et al., 280 Fed. 
Rep. 421.) 


Contract of Master Construed as to Its Binding Effect Upon 
Owners; “Fixed”: 


A charter entered into by captain of ship, containing the 
conditions, “Provided ship is not fixed previously,” held not to 
bind the owner, if unable to perform by reason of any contract 
or condition under which the vessel would not be free to be used 
to carry out the charter, and which were unknown to the 
captain; the word “fixed” being equivalent to “tied up,” “closed,” 
“not free.”—Ibid. 


SHIP SUBSIDY POSTPONEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Harding has consented to the postponement of 
the ship subsidy bill until the next regular session of Congress, 
which begins in December. He authorized Representative Mon- 
dell to make that announcement. The postponement means, it is 
believed, that no ship legislation will be enacted by the present 
Congress because legislation of any importance is never trans- 
acted at the short session of Congress. 


The President’s abandonment of plans for legislation at this 
session was announced in a letter to Mr. Mondell as follows: 


I have your note conveying the reluctance of yourself and your 
associates favorable to the bill to aid American merchant shipping to 
bring the measure up for a vote in the prevailing situation in the 
House. I am frankly disappointed that the circumstances have com- 
bined to make a difficult situation, due, on the one hand, to the dimin- 
ished attendance in the House, and chargeable, on the other hand, to 
the new complications which have arisen. 

It would be folly to ignore the development of the prohibition issue 
which came up so unexpectedly and we must face the fact that the 
friends of the bill must harmonize their views to accord with both the 
constitutional amendment and public opinion on this subject. More- 
over, the seme friends of the measvre must reach a concord in the 
matter of the favoring provision carried in the tax exemption section 
which was designed to provide an indirect aid to American shipping 
enterprise. 

I need not tell you that but for the engrossment in the industrial 
situation I should have long since invited conferences looking to an 
agreement on these problems. I am so earnest about the passage of 
this measure, I think it so imvortant in furthering our commercial good 
fortunes and so essential to our self-dependence and our national 
defense that I had much rather the bill should await consideration 
until we can rivet the attention of Congress with a full attendance 
than jeopardize its success by pressing for an immediate decision. 

I venture to express to vou in this way the hope which I have 
previously uttered that the administration may find a way to deal with 
these new difficulties with the approval of all supporters of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine. and that we then may have favorable action 
before the Congress gets too deeply engaged in the pressing legisla- 
tion which must be considered in the short session. 


The National Merchant Marine Association, which has car- 
ried on a publicity campaign in behalf of the Harding-Lasker 
ship subsidy bill and which has been loath to admit that the 
bill would not be considered at the present session of Congress, 
said in a statement this week that “Congress continues to 
slumber, so far as legislation to aid the American merchant 
marine is concerned.” The association discussed in the state- 
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ment the possibility that President Harding might call an extra 
session after the November elections. 
It said in part: 


The House reconvened on Tuesday last, after a recess during 
which the republican members were to discuss the shipping situation 
and then to return and take up the shipping bill while the Senate 
was disposing of the tariff and the bonus. The program has been 
faithfully carried out so far as the return is concerned, but there are 
no evidences of activity in the other respects. Tuesday’s House 
session lasted 25 minutes, Wednesday’s 32, and Thursday’s 28. The 
shipping bill was among the topics not discussed. 

There was one development, however, that is of interest. The 
steering committee of the House met to discuss the legislative pro- 
gram, which, presumably, includes the shipping bill, and decided to 
seek a conference with President Harding as to the course to be pur- 
sued. The recommendations, it is understood, will include one for 
postponement of action on marine legislation until after the beginning 
of the December session. A similar conference has already been 
sought with the President by the republican leaders of the Senate, but 
has not been held because questions connected with the coal and rail- 
way strikes have engaged practically the entire attention of the 
chief executive for weeks past. Postponement of action is reported 
to be the uppermost thought in the minds of the Senate leaders. Both 
branches are anxious to adjourn and get home for the fall campaign, 
and it will be argued that the shipping bill can he taken up and passed 
at the December session, although there will be only about sixty 
days possible for legislative action and the annual appropriations bills 
will be pressed for passage. 

The question of the moment, therefore, is: What will the Presi- 
dent do? Will he press for immediate action by the House, which has 
ample time on its hands, and for the taking up of the bill by the 
Senate as soon as that body disposes of the bonus? Will he point out 
to the party leaders that the weight of sentiment of the press and the 
public is in favor of the bill. and that delay on the measure while 
foreign countries are going ahead with aid for their shipping is not 
only unwise, but also to be reckoned with as an adverse factor at the 
polls? Will he resort to the calling of a special session and force 
Congress to face the issue in the open? Will he agree to adjournment 
as soon as possible, with a special session to be held immediately 
after election, or will he consent to a postponement to the Decemher 
session? These are some of the ramifications of the situation that 


must be dealt with. and there is no indication that Mr. Harding has 
yet made any decision. 


That he will insist upon policies, however, that will assure the 
success of the plans to aid American shipving is confidentlv expected. 
To allow action to be deferred until December is obviously a course 
beset with danger. As a compromise between that and immediate 
action, there is the suggestion of an extra session immediately follow- 
ing election. The three weeks between then and the beginning of the 
December session would be a _ sufficient period to hring progress on 
the shipping bill to a point where its passage before March 4 next, 
would be practically assured. 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A decision on the petition of the American Steamship Own- 
ers’ Association, requestiong that government vessels be with- 
drawn from intercoastal and coastwise service, probably will be 
made shortly by the Shipping Board. 

Representatives of the steamship lines engaged in this trade 
have appeared before Commissioner George E. Chamberlain, 
who was appointed by the board to conduct the hearing. Sen- 
ator Chamberlain called in to his assistance W. J. Love, vice- 
president and general manager of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, in charge of traffic; Sanford H. E. Freund, general 
counsel for the Fleet Corporation; August F. Mack, its district 
manager at New York, and John V. Keeler, examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The steamship lines engaged in this service are the Luck- 
enbach; Pacific Mail; Dollar; Williams; Isthmian: American- 
Hawaiian; North Atlantic and Western; Crowell & Thurlow; 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific, and the Pacific, Caribbean and Gulf. 

As a result of the conference it was agreed that a ques- 
tionnaire be sent to each of the privately-owned lines in the 
intercoastal trade. They will be asked to state how many ships 
they operate, the amount of tonnage carried east-bound and 
west-bound, and whether they will guarantee to maintain reg- 
ular, permanent schedules and visit the ports of call designated 
by the board, in the event that the government withdraws its 
tonnage. 

The petition of the American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion affects the North Atlantic and Western Steamship Com- 
pany, known as the Nawsco Line, the only government operator 
in this service. This company operates four vessels from Port- 
land, Me., to Puget Sound and intermediate ports. It is the only 
line serving Portland, Me., in this trade. 

Charles E. Ware, president of the “Nawsco Line,” stated 
that his company had only 32,000 d. w. t. engaged in this bus! 
ness, compared to the 600,000 of private owners. He stated that 
during the time his company had been organized it had operated 
government boats at a profit of $500,000 to the Shipping Board, 
exclusive of interest, insurance and depreciation, and that they 
were refusing east-bound shipments on the western coast, al- 
though he admitted many of their west-bound cargoes were 
light. The Nawsco cargo carriers since February, 1920, made 
55 trips west-bound, carrying 178,000 tons, which brought in 4 
gross revenue of $3,485,000, and 52 east-bound trips, carrying 
231,000 tons, with a gross revenue of $2,600,000. Mr. Ware 
stated that the railroad strike was naturally increasing the sizé 
of the cargoes in the coastwise trade. 

Albert D. Lasker, chairman of the Shipping Board, asked 
Winthrop L. Marvin, vice-president and general manager of the 
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1,115,000 carloads of yarm products have 
been hauled to market in the past twelve 
months by the New York Central Lines. 


Better Farming 
and Better Railroading 


AKING two blades of grass grow where one grew before” means 
more prosperous farming communities, more prosperous towns, 
greater buying power and a higher standard of living. 


All of which spells an increased de- 
mand for the service we have to sell— 
transportation. 


That is why the New York Central 
Agricultural Department operates dem- 
onstration trains; cooperates in the dis- 
tribution of limestone in counties where 
the soil is impoverished; aids in solving 


local drainage problems; invites county 
agricultural agents to inspect terminal 
marketing systems—and generally in- 
terests itself in the development of agri- 
culture. 


A large part of our day’s work is 
hauling the products of the farms, and 
the goods these products buy. 
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American Steamship Owners’ Association, who presented the 
petition, if the members of his association would guarantee to 
live up to section 7 of the shipping act, whereby they would 
agree to maintain “adequate, regular, certain and permanent 
service.” Mr. Marvin replied that he was satisfied that the 
members of his association would give all reasonable assurances 
to that end. 

Robert C. Thackara appeared for the Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Company and subscribed to all Mr. Marvin had stated for 
the American Steamship Owners’ Association. Mr. Thackara 
stated that his appearance was in respect not only to allocated 
tonnage, but to board tonnage which had been sold into private 
hands on small or nominal payments. 

W. H. Pitkin, general counsel for the Williams Steamship 
Company, made an informal protest against the action of the 
American-Hawaiian Line in withdrawing, last June, from the 
North Atlantic Conference and cutting freight rates. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the steamship owners present that legis- 
lative action was desirable to give the Shipping Board power to 
prescribe minimum as well as maximum port-to-port rates, in 
order to put a stop to ruinous rate wars. 

Mr. Pitkin stated that as an illustration of the cut that had 
been made in freight rates in the intercaostal service, a 10,000 
d. w. t. ship would lose $39,221 on a round trip voyage, taking 
an average cargo, at present prices. 

C. J. Beck, representing the American-Hawaiian: Line, 
stated that within 45 days his company would install 24 vessels 
in the west-bound trade and 15 vessels in the east-bound ‘trade, 
nine of which vessels were recently added. Asked by Cemmis- 
sioner Chamberlain if the placing of these nine vessels. did not 
refute a statement by Mr. Marvin that the coastwise berths were 
over-tonnaged, Mr. Beck stated that his company expected in- 
creased business and had placed these vessels in service to be 
prepared for same. 

Mr. Marvin said that the petition calling for the removal 
of government vessels from the intercoastal trade was based 
upon principle, and the extent of the injury being done to pri- 
vate owners by the maintenance of Shipping Board boats on 


coast-to-coast berths was immaterial for the purpose of the 
hearing. 


OCEAN TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


W. J. Love, vice-president and general manager of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, made public, August 21, the fol- 
lowing traffic statistics: 


For the first six months of the current year the overseas foreign 
commerce of the United States, exclusive of oil cargoes and traffic on 
the Great Lakes, shows a steady increase in the volume of cargoes in 
import trade as compared with the first six months of 1921, as shown 
by the following condensed statement of the long tons of cargoes en- 
tered in the United States: 





IMPORTS. 

1 92 1 —- aoe —1922-—— 

Thous. tons. Am. For. Thous. tons. Am. For. 
ee ‘ 53% 47% 1,009 43% 57% 
yee 1,079 54 46 1,117 38 62 
EE ocmiecisedee 1,534 59 41 1,187 35 65 
rer re 1,323 50 50 1,179 34 66 
| eS eee ees, 1,193 48 52 1,380 37 63 
EE Grae Mekesaeee 824 40 60 1,523 40 60 

EXPORTS. 
PANUALTY ....scescee 3,516 33% 67% 2,294 35% 65% 
WORSUREY 20 v:0sce0s 2,872 36 64 2,083 34 66 
DE ciiad-ceowney ee 3,041 40 6U 2,657 35 65 
NEE» diva (ai. %,air@artaderan ot 3,045 30 70 2,426 37 #9, 
eee a...3,411 30 70 2,369 34 66 
SE “nivnceemacoues 3,766 41 59 2,394 34 66 


There has been a steady increase in the volume of dry cargoes im- 
ported in overseas trade from the first of the year, the increase of 
June over January amounting to over 500,000 tons, or 50 per cent in- 
crease. The changes by months, increase or decrease, over preceding 
months are as follows: 

February, 10.4 per cent increase; March, 5.3 per cent increase; 
April, stationary; May, 17 per cent increase; June, 10.4 per cent in- 
crease. The percentage of incoming dry cargoes brought from over- 
seas in American flag vessels shows in June a decrease of 3 per cent 
over January, but an increase over the intervening months, the per- 
centages by months are: January, 43 per cent; February, 38 per cent; 
March, 34 per cent; May, 37 per cent, and June, 40 per cent. 

The corresponding period of 1921 shows a wide variation between 
the transactions in January and those in June. As June imports de- 
creased in volume from the January figures almost 33 per cent, as 
compared to June of the current year, the increase in the present 
volume of business transacted is almost 85 per cent greater than the 
corresponding month in 1921. 

The export transactions do not show such a wide variation and, 
allowing for overlapping of monthly transactions. maintain a fairly 
constant level, the difference between January, 1922, and June, 1922, 
being but 100,000 tons or an increase of a little over 4 per cent. March 
exports were the peak of the period, as the increase over January and 
February was respectively 10.5 per cent and 27 per cent. The recession 
from the peak has been more gradual than the rise. The decreases in 
April, May and June from March were respectively 8 per cent, 10.8 
per cent and 10 per cent. 

The proportion of our overseas export trade carried in American 
bottoms is as follows: January, 35 per cent; February, 34 per cent; 
March, 35 per cent; April, 37 per cent; May, 34 per cent; June, 34 per 
cent—an average of a fraction less than 35 per cent over the period. 

A comparison by months with the same period of 1921 is not a fair 
one, as the disturbed economic conditions of Great Britain, due to the 
coal strike, increased temporarily the American flag tonnage employed. 
An average for the period from January to July 1, 1921, of the same 
percentage (35 per cent), as the present year, was maintained, however. 

As compared to the great volume of our overseas trade, the per- 
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centage carried in American bottoms is out of all proportion and re- 
flects the need for a powerful stimulant to revive our sluggish trans- 
portation factors, so that we may eventually carry more American 
goods in American vessels, and utilize for home needs the money paid 
to alien carriers for transporting our goods. 


AUCTION OF WOODEN SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


What the Shipping Board hopes will be the final and 
successful effort to get rid of the remnants of the fleet of 
wooden ships, built during the war, will be made September 6. 
Sidney Henry, director of sales, on that day will gather around 
him as many of those who have made bids for units of the pine 
fleet as possible and conduct an auction. Notice will be sent to 
each man who has manifested any interest ia the matter tell- 
ing him what is to be undertaken and suggesting that he be 
present prepared to make a bid. 

The pine fleet, consisting of 236 ships—all that are left of 
those built during the war at a cost of $231,000,000—will be 
offered as a unit. It is admitted that many of the ships are 
of little, if any more than junk value. It is believed it would 
be poor policy to offer the ships separately. To do so would 
mean the sale of those having a value greater than that of 
junk, with no offers for the others. By insisting that the bidder 
take all, the realization, it is believed, will be greater than if 
they were offered singly, or even in bunches, as radishes. By 
taking the good ships out of the fleet, the officials of the Ship- 
ping Board figure, those remaining would be de-graded and 
bring nothing, or so little that it would hardly be worth while 
to carry on negotiations. 

Offers thus far received for the fleet, the officials believe 
they could not afford to accept, hence their plan to hold an 
auction. Mr. Henry will invite all those interested to come 
into his office and speak up in the presence of each other. An 
auction of that kind was held some time ago for the sale of 
engines and steel. The bidders were assembled in one room 
and invited to bid against each other. They were so deter- 
mined to obtain what they thought they could sell that the 
prices realized were far above those submitted in the formal 
bids. Each bidder had the benefit of his competitor’s views 
as to what could be done with the material, and raised his bid. 
The same kind of psychology is to be tried in this effort to 
get rid of the ships, which are now tied up in the stream in 
the James river and in other parts of the country, rapidly 
deteriorating. Many of them, when sold, it is believed, will 
be converted into barges. Some fanciful propositions have 
been talked about as to what uses would be found for the hulks, 
)but so far as Shipping Board officials know, their chief value lies 
os the fact that practically each could be converted into a 

arge. 

The Shipping Board sold 22 steel vessels with a deadweight 
tonnage of 97,426 tons and 2 passenger vessels with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 15,310 tons in the period between July 1 and 
August 15, 1922, according to a statement issued by Sidney 
Henry, director of sales of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

In the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1921, the board sold 
47 cargo vessels of 320,083 deadweight tons, 1 tanker of 6,008 
deadweight tons, 3 passenger vessels of 20,200 deadweight tons, 
2 sailing vessels of 5,847 deadweight tons, 4 barges of 7,200 dead- 
weight tons, 2 ocean-going tugs of 834 gross tons; total for 
fiscal year, 359,338 deadweight tons. 


* The board did not make public what it received for the 
ships. 


A. G. & P. LIBEL CASE = 


W. J. Love, vice-president and general’ manager of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in charge of traffic, made the 
following statement regarding the Atlantic Gulf and Pacific 
Steamship Company, whose vessels were libeled by the board 
because the company fell behind in payments on the ships. 


We have had another conference with Mr. Duke, president of the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Steamship Company, with a view to making 
arrangements for the prompt movement of the steamers’ commitments 
and cargo, as the board is deeply interested in seeing that the cargo 
interests suffer a minimum in this unfortunate affair. 

Mr. Duke has taken our further proposals under consideration 
and it is hoped he will reach a decision in order that as little injury 
is done the shippers and consignees as possible. 


Prior to the issuance of this statement, Chairman Lasker, 
discussing the situation, said: 


Immediately upon the libeling of the ships, the board undertook 
to arrange for the prompt and instant movement of the cargoes in- 
volved, and requested the company to turn over to it the bills of lad- 
ing and manifests which the company posséssed, and without which 
the cargoes could not be moved. These bills of lading and manifests 
the company refused to turn over, and on Manday, the 14th, following 
such refusal, the representatives of the board made the following offer 
to Mr. Duke, the president of the company, to wit: That the board 
would agree to promptly deliver, or cause to be delivered, by his com- 
pany as the board’s agent, all cargoes consigned via the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific Steamship Company, eastbound and westbound; 
the expense of such expeditious deliveries constituted a loss, the board 
would stand the loss; if there was a surplus of revenue beyond the 
expense, the board would give to Mr. Duke and his associates that 
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Managing Agents: 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
American Ship and Commerce Corporation 
General Agents: Hamburg-American Line 
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American-Hawaiian S.S. Co. 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
To Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, 






































Tacoma 
NEW YORK—THURSDAYS BOSTON—SATURDAYS 
FLORIDIAN 7. -—. / eee Sept. 2 
OHIOAN. wi...... iene - 7 CALIFORNIAN ..... Sept. 9 
9 al aaa matte . 14 PRE: Siieecheaadow Sept. 16 
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PACIFIC COAST TO EUROPE 
U. 8S. Pacific Coast Ports to the Principal Ports of the United 
Kingdom and Continent—Direct Fort- 
nightly Sailings 
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Joint Services with 
Hamburg-American Line 


NEW YORK TO HAMBURG 
Ss. . EE See Se ee aE Aug. as 3 
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‘S. *MOUNT CLINTON ....---.-:++ssssecccccceesss. Sept. 14 
eee Sah cs rarats comiaimiaieate.drenenaanaais ata epiecarecdaie Sept. 19 
an * Carries third-class passengers. 


+ Cabin and third-class passengers. 
¢ First, second, third-class passengers. 


PHILADELPHIA TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
8.8. STEIGERWALD (via Baltimore) ................ Sept. 16 


BOSTON TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 


S.S. LIGURIA (via Baltimore and Norfolk)............ Oct. 3 
S.S. STEIGERWALD (via Baltimore and Norfolk) 


BALTIMORE TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
0D, SE aihinwnn cuncudns énertiveinnseendtons Aug. 29 




















The GULF AND SHIP ISLAND RAIL- 
ROAD, as shown by the accompanying map, 
forms a link between the ALABAMA AND 
VICKSBURG RAILWAY and THE LOUIS- 
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a broader use of the old established VICKS- 


NORFOLK AND NEWPORT NEWS TO BREMEN 
BURG gateway in the movement of traffic 


AND HAMBURG 








Sn MS ose Cate es taba wale wee ebwa cease Oct. 12 

between the Southwest and Southeast. ee errs ere Nov. 21 
NEW ORLEANS TO BREMEN AND HAMBURG 
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A eaneiitinas fast denen freight service is 


Through bills of lading via Hamburg issued to all Scandinavian 
maintained in both directions. 


and Baltic Ports 

























U. S. Government Ships 
NEW YORK TO DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Penang, Belawan-Deli, Port Swettenham, Singapore, Batavia, 
Samarang, Soerabaya 

S.S. THE LAMBS . 

Se OEE 24-4 45s'n 0 Sab ose G aoa nie cheb hw ablocees Oct. 16 

Steamers take cargo for Tunis, Alexandria and Syrian Ports. 





A TELEGRAPHIC RECORD of through 
traffic routed via the Gulf and Ship Island is 
furnished shippers and consignees. 
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surplus of revenue. In addition to this, the board offered Mr. Duke 


and his associates a commission for performing this service as agents 
of the board. 


Mr. Duke took this proposal under advisement, but, without any 
notice to the Shipping Board of its rejection, the company went into 
involuntary bankruptcy and Mr. Duke was made one of its receivers. 

The Shipping Board has received numerous telegrams in connec- 
tion with the situation. Most of these telegrams are similarly worded, 
showing that they are inspired, but many undoubtedly genuinely rep- 
resent the uninsplied views of the senders. 

The Shipping Board desires to make it clear that it only libeled 
the ships when conditions took discretion and option out of its hands 
and alive to inconvenience and anxieties to shippers through its 
action, the Shipping Board made an offer of liberality to Mr. Duke, 
the president of the company, to insure prompt delivery of consign- 
ments, to such an extent that the board might almost be properly open 
to criticism for being too liberal; but the board feels it cannot be too 
liberal in such a matter where circumstances beyond its control might 
inconvenience the merchants of the country. 

Notwithstanding this situation, the Shipping Board is doing, and 
will continue to do, all in its power to move the cargoes; and, if permit- 
ted by the courts, to whom application will at once be made so to do, 
the cargoes at all points will be moved expeditiously. 


NEW YORK PORT LEGISLATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Harding has signed House Joint Resolution No. 
337, in which Congress granted its consent and authority to the 
Port of New York Authority to execute the comprehensive plan 
for the improvement of the port of New York adopted by the 
legislatures of New York and New Jersey, so as to give the 
metropolitan district one port in which the wharves, docks, 
railroad terminals and other facilities for the receipt and dispatch 
of freight will be placed under one control. The body created 
by the concurrent and interlocking legiselation adopted by the 
two states will have authority not only to build terminal rail- 
roads, wharves, docks, warehouses and other facilities, but also 
to construct tunnels and bridges needed to round out the plan 
for making the port the most complete in the world. Construc- 
tion of bridges and tunnels, however, will be subject to approval 
by the Secretary of War and on condition that the navigability of 
none of the waters be curtailed. 


HOUSTON SHIP CANAL 


The Houston (Texas) Fair and Exposition will erect at the 
fair grounds an exact replica of a steamship resting on a body of 
water. The interior of this steamer contains booths and this 
space is being sold to Houston interests for exhibition purposes. 
The idea is to get within this hull exhibits of firms who are 
actually patronizing the waterway, the purpose being to educate 
the visitors to the fair, both from Houston and from outside of 
Houston, as to the merits of the Houston Ship Channel. 





Personal Notes 





E. L. Brown has been appointed commercial agent for the 
Southern Railway System at Charleston, S. C., to succeed J. C. 
Hext, promoted. 

Douglas Mackenzie has been appointed traveling freight 
agent for the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway. 

Howard G. Kelley having resigned as president and director 
of the Grand Trunk System, W. D. Robb has been appointed 
ranking vice-president with the title of vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Robb will exercise the authority and perform 
the duties previously exercised and performed by the president. 

Cc. F. Moulton has been appointed general agent for the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, with headquarters at 
Ogden, Utah. Mr. Moulton succeeds W. B. Kenney, resigned. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad will establish a new office in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., September 1. Harrison Brown, at present travel- 
ing freight agent in Boston, will be in charge with the title of 
general agent. 

J. T. Fitzgerald has been appointed superintendent of freight 
transportation for the Hocking Valley Railroad, with headquar- 
ters at Columbus, O., to succeed C. P. Torrey, who died. The po- 
sition of assistant superintendent freight transportation has been 
abolished. “a 

The Midland Valley Railroad has appointed H. C. Phillips 
valuation engineer and L. A. Hodgson as assistant valuation en- 
gineer. Mr. Phillips will have offices at Chicago and Muskogee, 
Okla., and Mr. Hodgson will have office at Muskogee. 

George Kefer has been appointed purchasing agent for the 
Long Island Railroad Company. Mr. Kefer succeeds H. B. 
Hodges, who has retired. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of Chicago held a stag golf outing, August 
24, at the Riverside Country Club. 


The Pacific Traffic Association held a meeting August 22, 
devoted to the discussion of the development of San Francisco 
Bay harbors and bay and river transportation. M. S. McKenna, 
local agent for the Southern Pacific, was chairman and the fol- 
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lowing were included in the list of speakers: Capt. A. E. Ander: 
son, president of the California Transportation Company; John 
H. McCallum, president of the Board of State Harbor Commis. 
sioners; Capt. C. W. Saunders, chairman of the Maritime and 
Harbor Committee of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; 
Capt. Charles F. Heath, superintendent steamer service, South- 
ern Pacific Company; F. D. Parr, president, Parr Terminals; 
Edward Howard, president, Howard Warehouse Company, and 


representatives of the Chambers of Commerce of Oakland and 
Richmond, Cal. 


CARRIER REFORM REQUESTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


The Association of Natural Gasoline Manufacturers, through 
A. V. Bourque, its secretary, has asked the Commission to force 
a reformation of the rate publishing practices of the carriers, 
some of which the Commission might accomplish and some of 
which could not be done without action by Congress. In effect, 
the communication sent to the Commission by Mr. Bourque is 
an argument for a restoration of the Smith amendment to the 
fifteenth section making consent of the Commission a pre-re 
quisite to the filing of tariffs making any increase in rates or 
any disturbance of rate relationships. That could not be done 
exceptt hrough an act of Congress. 

That, however, would be only a part of the reformation re- 
quested. Probably an equally important part of the proposed 
reformation would be rules and regulations, by the Commission, 
compelling more prompt compliance with its orders, by the car- 
riers, and a keeping within the scope of the orders or permis- 
sions issued by the Commission, by the carriers. 

In his communication to the Commission, Mr. Bourque, in 
behalf of the association said: 





The shippers of the United States, for the past several years, have 
been viewing with increasing alarm and resentment, the tendency of 
the carriers and their accredited agents to— ; : 

1. Increase freight rates or disturb rules and regulations without 
apparent authority or excuse; F 

2. To take advantage of technicalities and to place their own 
interpretation upon the orders or rulings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or other regulatory bodies to the end that they publish 
rates, rules and regulations that exceed the intent and purpose of 
the regulatory bodies, and create unjust hardships and unreasonable 
rate structures upon the commerce of this country; 

3. Long and unreasonable delay in the making of proper adjust- 
ment upon order, when such order reduces existing rates or modifies 
hardships of existing rules and regulations; and, 

4. By not providing properly for the shippers to have notice of 
contemplated increases or disturbances and giving said shippers a 
hearing for argument pro or con, and even when such hearing is 
granted it is merely a matter of form in so far as the carriers are 
concerned, for the reason, (a) that a decision has already been made 
which no argument will change, and (b) the carriers do not and will 
not produce any argument in open conference to convince a protestant 
of the incorrectness of his ideas, if, indeed, they be incorrect. 

Specific instances are numerous and of regular occurrence which 
bring about drastic increases and vital disturbances in rate structure 
and trade differentials, always to the detriment of the established 
order of marketing, and which tendency seems to be ever-growing in 
magnitude. 

That, in consequence of the practices above complained of, there 
are grave injustices being done the shippers of the country by the 
carriers and their agents in restricting markets, destroying long- 
established trade outlets and restraining the marketing of merchandise 
until, in desperation, the consumer turns to other sources of supply 
and methods of transportation. 

That it increases the work and expense of the shippers and regu- 
latory bodies in checking, protesting and suspending tariff issues that 
are unauthorized or irregular, besides causing enormous waste of time, 
money and material to the carriers themselves. 

That this practice is producing a spirit of resentment, suspicion 
and antagonism between the shippers and the carriers, and creating 4 
state of public mind that looks upon the carriers as being unfair, and 
bent upon the policy of exacting and securing higher freight rates 
than the traffic should bear. 4 

All of which is bringing about a.dangerous state in public senti- 
ment which, unless the cause is removed, will certainly result in 
drastic action by the body politic to the end that the carriers be put 
entirely under government control (which will also be sponsored by the 
trade unions) or that restrictive legislation will be passed that will 
hamper and harass the carriers as they are now hampering and 
harassing business in general. 

Inasmuch as the present condition and either of the consequent 
conditions are not conducive to the best welfare of the country and 
the result would be, in a manner of speaking, ‘‘killing the patient to 
cure the disease,’ it is earnestly recommended that your honorable 
body take such quick and direct action as will immediately relieve and 
stop the propensities complained of—that no carrier be allowed to 
make any changes whatever in rate structure, rules or regulations that 
will result in an increase of rates, charges or conditions affecting 
interstate commerce, unless such increases have been first duly 
authorized by the law of regulatory bodies and when so authorized 
that the carrier be held strictly responsible to not exceed such 
authority, as is now the common practice; and, 

Further, that the carriers act with diligence and dispatch in pul- 
ting Interstate Commerce Commission’s orders into effect where such 
orders reduce rates, and that the shippers shall, at all times be given 
opportunity to present argument when increases or disturbances ale 
contemplated by the carriers. 

This is not a resolution, but a straight-forward, frank statement 
of conditions and the consequent sentiment engendered, and it is sin- 
cerely hoped that it will meet with the serious consideration and 
prompt action the conditions warrant. 


You can get the day’s important traffic news every 
working day in the year through THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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Terminal Warehouse & Forwarding Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
























View showing relationship of ship, wharf, and 
shipside warehouse. 





Houston as a distributing center for water shipments into 
and out of the State of Texas furnishes unique and effi- 
cient service by means of our shipside warehouse. 

150,000 sq. ft. of storage space. Reinforced concrete 
throughout. Equipped with automatic sprinkler system. 
Floor level 35 ft. above mean low tide. Trackage capacity 
72 cars. 





Electric conveyors handle merchandise to and from ship- 
side at the rate of over 100 tons per hour, no charge 
being made for service other than the ordinary handling 
charges applying in any interior warehouse. 


Lowest insurance rates. Safe from fire and storm. 





Import and export shipments handled free or bonded. 





At our wharf, in addition to special calls of vessels with 
cargo for the warehouse, the following steamships berth 
on regular schedule: 

Southern Steamship Co.......... Philadelphia—Houston 
Steele Line ......... einared ...-Mexican Ports—Houston 


Mississippi-Warrior, Gulf States S.S. Co., New Orleans 
and interior river points to Houston 


Pacific Caribbean and Gulf S.S. Co., Pacific Ports—Houston 
Luckenbach Line ........ jaatahead Pacific Ports—Houston 







Berthing space available for any ship handling cargo 
through warehouse 









If you are in any of the territories served by the above 
steamship lines, consider the tremendous advantage of 
storing your commodities at shipside Houston, without 
extra charges for distributing. 





Let us handle some shipments for you te demenstrate 
the saving. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO, 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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THE PORT OF 
HOUSTON 


® St. Louls 







Albuquerque 


Texarkana 9 


C he x. A @ Shreveport. 


Here is something new. 


Houston’s ship-side storage warehouse of reinforced 
concrete, with complete sprinkling system, floor level 
thirty-five feet above the water, has been connected 
with ship-side by mechanical conveyor. 


The result is the most economical ship-side storage 
on the Gulf. 


You ask if this is recognized by shippers. 


For answer take this example: The firm of J. Aron 
& Co., Inc., New Orleans and New York, the largest 
coffee importers in the United States, have ar- 
ranged to begin immediately importing coffee for 
Texas and a large section of the United States, 
through Houston, as well as New Orleans, where it 
has practically all moved in the past. 


Why have they done this? Simply because, after 
investigation, they found Houston’s facilities most 
economical and efficient, her ability to give service 
the best, and her distributing possibilities the most 
advantageous. 


Mr. Traffic Man, how about your business? 


Address inquiries to 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


City Hall Houston, Texas 
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The Open Forum | 
A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation | 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men - 
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DENIALS OF REPARATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

On several occasions we have noted articles in The Traffic 
World relating tc cases before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in which reparation was denied because of assumed 
unusual movements between points, where an apparently unjust 
and unreasonable rate was charged. I have several instances 
in mind of recent date, but presume from your investigation, 
at the time the articles were written, that you have data giving 
reference to numerous cases involving this point. Undoubtedly, 
grave injustice is done to the public through such a policy on 
the part of a tribunal and its forces charged with the admin- 
istration of the interstate commerce act, and we would like 
to look further into this subject. Perhaps some of your readers 
entertain the same opinion along this line as the writer, and 
if so, their co-operation would be very welcome indeed. 

W. J. Pitt, Traffic Manager, 
John Lucas & Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 19, 1922. 


SOLUTION OF RAILROAD PROBLEM 


Editor The Traffic World: 
There are three fallacies that must be abandoned in order 
to prevent final government ownership of railroads: 





1. The use of the present method of valuation for rate-making 
bases. 

2. Fixing wages and labor cost by one tribunal and require of 
another the impossible and vain attempt to make reasonable rates to 
produce a given per cent profit on that value. 

To require the performance of efficient service at reasonable 
rates to the shipper, without affording to the corporations the freedom 
of contract in the employment of labor, with full and adequate pro- 
teclion in the performance of their duties as common carriers. 


Any valuation of railroads which materially exceeds the 
value of their use at rates which producers and shippers—that is, 
the public—can afford to pay, and prosper, is fictitious and their 
worth must finally be based on the value of their use. 

The volume of their business must be adjusted finally by 
what the public can afford to furnish at the rates charged, and 
the profits or losses determined by the expenses incurred in 
operation; neither of these factors can be fixed by law. They 
are dependent on the laws of trade and in last analysis upon 
supply and demand. 

The rates are extraordinarily high, the operating expenses 
are extraordinarily high, and the aggregate profits reported are 
inadequate on at least half the railroads, and could not be in- 
creased by rates already too high, because it would be at the 
expense of loss of traffic. 

It follows that any material increase of profits must in 
the aggregate result from reduced expenses. Unless the rail- 
roads have the opportunity economically to carry on their 
business under full protection of the law, the public must con- 
tinue to pay exorbitant rates, the highest that the traffic will 
bear. That is ruinous to agriculture and stock raising, the basis 
of our national wealth and. business;.-confessedly it is a deplor- 
able state. Wherein lies the remedy? 


1. -Répeal section 15a of-the commerce act and thus do away with 
the fanciful, imnossible method of a rate-making rule on aggregate 
guessed at valuation that ignores the onlv basis—that of the value of 
the use to produce 5% per cent profit, after paving all expenses and 
taxes. thvs shifting that burden of all expenditures to the public 
ahead of the profit. 

2. Abolish the Labor Roard hecause it cannot and does not 
function. except as hetween the railroads and the labor organizations, 
as a tribinal to try the most important controversies to all production, 
trade and commerce. viz., the operating expenses of railroads which 
the public pays, wherein the producer, the shinper and the nuhbhlic 
are not perties to such hearing and determination, hut are left the 
bee to hold, and that in a decision that cannot he enforced and as to 


which ard in which the producer, shipper and the public has no right 
or remedy. 


These two laws were passed in the anxiety of Congress 
to turn the roads back. They were new and experimental, to 
say the most, and have been found wanting. 

It cannot be denied that under them we face what we have. 
If ven ask. in the lanevavre of the political savant. “What will 
you have in place of it’? the answer is “nothing.” Return to 
the law as it was before the Adamson act was passed, and when 
the rate making rule of Section 15a, that has proved an abortion 
in the life of rate making regulation, had not been conceived, 
pass laws by Congress to adequately and constantly protect the 





ee 


railroads and the public in the free and safe performance of 
adequate transportation. 

Those laws were adequate in their requirements of railroads 
to furnish the transportation at reasonable rates and to deter- 
mine what the rates should be and afforded producers, shippers 
and the public as adequate remedies as the complexity of the 
subject matter would permit. The roads were then in most 
prosperous condition of their history, business and industry 
generally in the same condition, wages were good, unemploy- 
ment at its maximum average. Even if in instances that picture 
is not altogether a reflex of conditions it was infinitely more so 
than it is now or likely to be in the chaotic conditions present 
and prospective. 

Lest we end in government ownership, would it not be 
best to return to what they were rather than to court further 
disaster under the present unworkable laws and methods pro- 
vided? We should look to the rights of the public, the railroads, 
and the shippers and not merely with an eye single to some 
ruinous reckless laws which ignore public rights and interests, 

That despairing of hope for relief from the situation may 
force upon the producing public the demand for government 
ownership as the least possible expedient, is not a remote pos- 
sibility. The present law and its administration is nothing 
less than shifting all of the misfortunes to the shoulders of 
the public and attempting to collect sufficient revenue from 
their rates to make them pay it. 

The condition which should exist is rates not higher than 
the traffic can reasonably bear and the producers share to some 
extent in the profits of their own business and let the increased 
volume of traffic and the development of the country and its 
business produce the revenue from those rates and thus reduce 
the cost of living, enormously increase business and enable the 
railroads to pay reasonable wages proportionately to what the 
industry of the country can stand and prosper. 

Beyond all, enact adequate laws to keep the field of oppor- 
tunity entirely open to the end that the public may have adequate 
transportation suited to its needs and convenience. If it cannot 
be obtained through the method of regulation and protective 
laws, government ownership is sure to follow. 


Ft. Worth, Texas, Aug. 17, 1922. S. H. Cowan. 


SEASONAL COAL RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Lest some of your readers should take the question of sea- 
sonal coal rates seriously, permit me to state that the whole 
theory was exploded by the presentation of facts to the Wash- 
ington authorities as to its desirability in this country, and Eng- 
land, after most exhaustive investigation, came to the conclusion 
that it would not do there. I would, therefore, advise your 
readers to forget it. 

W. L. Andrews, Vice-President The Consolidation Coal Co. 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 17, 1922. 


TRACING L. C. L. SHIPMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As industrial traffic managers and purchasing agents and 
their respective departments naturally work, or should work, 
very closely together in the matter of handling material, I desire, 
as one having had some thirty-five years’ actual experience i2 
traffic work, both as a railroad man and in industrial life, to take 
issue, to a certain extent, with an article published in a recent 
number of The Traffic World, captioned, “Can’t Trace L. C. L. 
Freight” and credited to Mr. Allender, traffic manager for Mom 
santo Chemical Company. I do this both in the interest of the 
purchasing agents, the traffic managers, and their companies, for 
the purchasing agent, in my opinion, has just as much right to 
ask the traffic manager of his company to trace an L. C. L. ship 
ment as he has to request him to trace a carload shipment, pro- 
vided, of course, that the L. C. L. shipment is badly needed, 
which provision should also apply to requests to trace carload 
shipments. 

Mr. Allender’s article seems to be written entirely from the 
railroad companies’ viewpoint, which will not hold water. I do 
not blame them for taking this position, as, of course, a large 
percentage of L. C. L. tracers added to their very large tracers 
on carload movements means to their employes much additional 
work. This viewpoint, however, should not be that of the 
shipper, as it is just as practical to trace an L. C. L. shipment 
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POSITION WANTED 


Competent Traffic Man, now employed, twelve years of 
practical experience in Chicago and vicinity, desires to change 
to position offering greater future possibilities. 

Commercial or Transportation organization, or will repre- 
sent you at Chicago. Excellent references. 


Address E. R. T. 457, care Traffic World, Chicago, III. 
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as it is a carload, although not quite so easy. Mr. Allender’s 
statement that “a less than carload freight shipment can no 
more be facilitated in its movement by tracing than can a letter 
be delivered more quickly through the mails by asking a post- 
master to trace a letter dropped in the mailbox” is extremely 
far-fetched. When you consider that an L. C. L. shipment is 
waybilled and hence may be traced as per routing on the way- 
bill, it is self-evident that it could be more easily traced than 
a letter simply dropped into the post office and which is for- 
warded, of course, without any billing as a guide in tracing, or, 
in fact, any other record. 

I understand, of course, the usual method of tracing L. C. L. 
shipments and this method I always seek to avoid very con- 
scientiously, as I know it is only, as Mr. Allender states, “going 
through the motion’; but I know from experience that an L. C. 
L. shipment can be traced effectively and the movement hurried 
by tracing. To adhere strictly to Mr. Allender’s view might 
mean, for instance, if my company (which among other things 
is engaged in drilling oil wells) should have a well shut down 
at a considerable loss awaiting the arrival of an L. C. L. 
shipment in order to start drilling again, it would be the proper 
thing for me, as traffic manager of my company, to sit down and 
fold my hands and await the arrival of this particular shipment. 
This I would not consider good business. When Mr. Allender 
states that an L. C. L. shipment cannot be hurried through 
tracing his view is entirely at variance with my own actual ex- 
perience. Merely as one instance showing that an L. C. L. ship- 
ment can be traced and also hurried through tracing: Only 
recently we had a small shipment of shovels to be used by one 
of our construction gangs engaged in pipe line work. Work was 
being delayed awaiting the arrival of this small shipment. I at 
once wired the forwarding agent and secured complete billing 
reference, car number and date loaded, train number and date 
forwarded and complete routing, and although I found the ship- 
ment was actually sent through a different gateway than called 
for by the routing, I succeeded in having the shipment rather 
promptly delivered, solely through my tracer. I located the 
shipment at the first junction point, secured its delivery date to 
connecting line, then secured the train and date out of the first 
junction point, then the date of arrival at the second junction 
point, and due to the fact that I had been tracing the shipment 
and had impressed on the traffic manager of the delivering line 
the importance of this small shipment, when said traffic manager 
ascertained that the shipment had missed the local out of the 
last junction point, and that local ran only every other day, 
which would mean a delay of twenty-four hours at that junction 
point, he instructed his agent to send this shipment forward on 
the baggage car in one of his passenger trains to destination. 
I believe from this single instance that it will be readily granted 
that my tracer did have a practical effect on the movement. 
This is only one of hundreds of similar cases in my experience in 
the past few years. The fact of the matter is that when our 
purchasing agent or one of our superintendents asks me to 
trace an L. C. L. shipment and advises me of the importance of 
prompt delivery, I never hesitate to go after the shipment by 
wire and I always get the information on the movement through 
the various junction points and succeed in effecting delivery 
anywhere from twenty-four hours to two or three days ahead 
of the time when the shipment would likely have reached destina- 
tion if it had not been traced. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the railroad companies dis- 
courage L. C. L. tracing. Of course it is not so easy to trace an 
L. C. L. shipment as a carload shipment, but it is not only pos- 
sible to do so, but entirely practicable from a result-getting view- 
point. F. L. Clements, Traffic Manager, 


Gulf Oil Companies. 
Houston, Tex., Aug. 15, 1922. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE PLAN 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In The Traffic World of July 15 appeared an article, repro- 
duced from the Furniture Journal, setting forth a scheme or 
plan for reorganization of the railroad interests of the country, 
with an appalling array of “whereases” and “be it resolveds,” 
issuing from the Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

After laboring to bring forth a charming couplet of where- 
ases, they come to the meat of the question, which is that “we 
petition the Congress of the United States, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the legislature of Michigan, the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission and other proper public officials 
(which no doubt would include the pure-in-heart Newberry), that 
existing laws be enforced that will bring about a readjustment 
of freight classifications, and reductions in rates that will help 
restore normal traffic conditions.” 

In the eighth section of the resolution opposition is ex- 
pressed to government ownership or operation of railroads, and 
much of the present unfortunate situation is ascribed to the 
vicious legislation enacted during the war. 

First, permit me to say that I hold no brief for the railroads 
and am not posing as a defender of them, primarily because they 
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are able to take care of themselves, and, secondarily, because |, 
too, believe that rates, both freight and passenger, are much too 
high, and I have spent a goodly number of the best years of my 
life in getting rates reduced, and with substantial success, as 
various railroads will admit. I believe that in many instances 
railways are mismanaged, but I deny that all of them are, ang 
there are many conspicuous and shining examples to prove they 
are not. 

However, while the furniture association is opposed to goy- 
ernment control or operation, the course of action demanded by 
them would surely and inevitably lead to government ownership, 
the greatest calamity that could happen to this country and 
which would certainly bring higher freight rates and less efficient 
service. 

Why not try the experiment of repealing most of the laws, 
including the vicious Adamson law, that now hamper the rail- 
roads, abolish all state railway commissions, enlarge the powers 
of the Commission, if need be, and make that the sale regulating 
body? Remove some of the restrictions that hamper the opera- 
tion of the railroads, and instead of compelling consolidations 
into six systems, make it permissible and optional. By abolish- 
ing the state commissions there would be one controlling or 
regulating body, instead of forty-nine, with the unavoidable con- 
flict that now obtains. 

Competition is the keynote of good service. The course sug. 
gested by the furniture association is crazier, if that were pos- 
sible, than the Plumb plan, both being “plumb foolish” in the 
extreme. 

The second section of the resolution calls for the elimination 
of “countless freight and passenger solicitors traveling up and 
down the land and producing nothing.” How utterly absurd! 
It might with equal propriety be suggested that we “eliminate 
the countless furniture salesmen, who are traveling up and down 
the land and producing nothing.” One might even go farther 
and suggest the consolidation into one corporation of all the 
numerous furniture factories in Grand Rapids. Furniture sales- 
men no longer being necessary, the thousands of furniture deal- 
ers in the country might make frequent trips to the mecca of 
furniture trade. Or, better still, abolish all the retail dealers 
and whenever the housewives of the land wanted a kitchen table 
or a mahogany bed for the “guest room,” the dear souls could 
run up to Grand Rapids from Mexicali or Key West. 

In one city a certain firm has approximately forty grocery 
stores at various points all over the city. Each has its force 
of clerks. Why not pass a resolution asking the government to 
abolish thirty-nine of them and compel every one to go to one 
central point when laying in the over-Sunday groceries? It 
would not produce any greater congestion than would be the 
case in New York if every traveler had to go to the station to 
buy his ticket. The public now has to stand in line, too, too 
long at station ticket windows notwithstanding the numerous, 
and in the opinion of the furniture association, superfluous “up- 
town” offices. 

They do say that consistency is a jewel. 
that. It is a priceless gem of purest ray serene. 


It is stated that railroad rates are double prewar rates, and 
that prices for products of industry are only about 35 to 40 per 
cent higher, exclusive of freight rates. Such a statement is.an 
insult to the intelligence of every man and woman of the country. 

One may today pay (if one has the price) $125 for a suit of 
clothes that cost $55 at prewar price. It weighs about fou 
pounds. Does doubling the freight rate bring that about? 

One may still pay, in spite of reduced prices, $16.00 for a 
pair of shoes, prewar price $7.00. Does any sane person outside 
of the state of Michigan believe that difference is due to freight 
rates, when a pair of ladies’ shoes at above prices weighs less 
than two pounds? 

One may still pay $650 for a davenport, made in the furniture 
factories of Michigan, prewar price $175. Is that due to freight 
on a piece of furniture weighing approximately one hundred and 
fifty pounds? Perish the thought! 


The more or less eminent gentleman who so conspicuously 
graces the chairmanship of the resolutions committee of the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Manufacturers’ Association delivers hil 
self of this brilliant thought—“Railroad management is the reli¢ 
of an old regime.” One wonders if the gentleman’s time has not 
been too greatly engrossed with the weighty problems of makilé 
the furniture business pay under the handicap of high selling 
prices to look about him. 


The writer has been intimately connected with the growth 
and development of the railroad business for many years. His 
memory runs back to the time when the fuel used on locomotivé 
was wood; when there were no automatic couplers; no vestibule 
coaches and sleepers; few, if any, dining cars, and trains stopped 
at railroad eating houses; when there were no double tracks; 2° 
safety appliances or devices of any kind; no block signals; whe? 
there were oil lamps and later Pintsch gas for lighting, instead 
of the electric lights of today; when there were no modern sta 
tions such as the Grand Central and Pennsylvania stations 2 
New York, the Union Station in St. Louis, the South Station ? 
Boston, the C. & N. W. Station in Chicago, the Washingto 
Terminal in Washington, D. C., and the forthcoming Union Sta 
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Without Cartage Charges 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
WIESENFELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General merchandise storage and distribution. 
Prompt and intelligent service. 
References: Any jobber, banker or transportation man in the city. 


DEEP WATER AND RAIL CONNECTIONS 


INLAND MARINE CORPORATION 


Provides 


Low AIll- Water Freight Rates 
The New York State Barge Canal Route 


New York Harbor Points 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, III. 


Detroit, Mich. 

Duluth, Minn. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
and 

Points in the Same Rate Territories 


COMPANY’S OFFICES 
NEW YORK CITY, 15 Moore St 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 522 Ellicott 
MINNEAPOLIS, 20 Builders’ Ex 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





TACOMA, WASH. 


Whitworth Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


POOL-CAR-DISTRIBUTORS 


FOR POINTS IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Write for Condensed Schedule of Comparative Class Rates Applying 
to Principal Points in Pacific Northwest 





S00 Terminal Warehoues ) 


Storage and Distribution of 


MERCHANDISE 


Write to us and learn about 
“THE ECONOMICAL WAY” 


5900 COPIES of 


THE INTERPRETATION OF TARIFFS 


By R. R. LETHEM 


Methods of figuring freight rates, of all kinds, described and clearly illustrated by 
Pocket size, 150 pages, 26 chapters. 

This is the remnant of an edition, hundreds of copies of which were sold at $1. 
While the 500 last they will be sent, postpaid, for 


50 CENTS EACH 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION, 


numerous concrete examples. 


OUR SERVICE IS PROMPT. OUR RATES REASONABLE 
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Pook. CARS 


RECEIVED, CHECKED, DISTRIBUTED 
RESHIPPED IN LESS THAN CAR LOTS 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTING CO. 


601 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Established 1910 Phone 1574 Smithfield. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Distribution and Warehousing 


The Inter-State Forwarding Company 


Package Cars to Mexico 


Package cars are operated daily out of Dallas to Laredo for 
Mexican points. Goods consigned in our care will reach this car. 


We Specialize on Distribution and Storage 
of Merchandise of All Kinds 















We maintain a rate bureau. Freight rates furnished 
upon application. Correspondence solicited. 


MERCANTILE 


Storage & Warehouse Company 


MERCHANDISE 
DISTRIBUTION and WAREHOUSING 
WRITE US FOR RATES 


UMAHA 


519 West Roosevelt Road 
CHICAGO 


Location—Near the ‘‘Loop’’ in the 
Heart of Chicago 


FIRE PROOF 
40 CAR SIDING 
FREE SWITCHING 



































418 South Market Street, CHICAGO 
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tion in Cleveland. These achievements mark the progress made 
in railroad management in the face of almost insuperable ob- 
stacles constantly thrown in the way of railroad management 
and development. 

There is not a finer body of men anywhere than the men 
who are at the head of our great railroad systems today, men of 
splendid courage, progressive, able and farseeing, men who have 
done more to develop this country through the building and 
operation of their railroads than any other agency in the land, 
for, truly, the railroads are the great arteries of commerce, the 
greatest single civilizing force the world has ever seen. 

In this country it seems to be the popular thing to attack 
the railroads, and one of the outstanding traits seems to be the 
desire to regulate the other fellow’s business, until in this case 
of the railroads they are almost regulated to death. 

Regulation along proper lines is highly desirable, but if it 
were possible to adjourn politics for ten years and the railroads 
were given only one-half as much freedom as other business 
wants—and has—they would work out their own salvation and 
the country would speedily return to “normalcy” and prosperity 
once more be the order of the day. 

Freight rates are too high. They must and will come down. 
For years we have seen the rising costs of everything the rail- 
roads use, exactly as they have risen for all other industries. All 
other industries, including the furniture industry, have always 
raised their prices when their costs, including the expense of 
their traveling salesmen “who produce nothing” have risen, while, 
at the same time, by legislative action we prevent the railroads 
from raising their selling prices—which are their rates—until 
we have brought the railroad system of the country to the verge 
of bankruptcy. 

The country needs a new baptism of old-fashioned common 
sense—a “relic of the old regime.” 


Akron, O., Aug. 14, 1922. R. G. Kreitler. 


CAR LINE STATUS QUESTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The question whether the Chicago, New York & Boston 
Refrigerator Co. was a common carrier during federal control 
is on its way to the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
Commission has decided that it was not a common carrier 
entitled to the benefits of section 209 of the transportation act, 
the one guaranteeing, during the six months following the end 
of federal control, the income of carriers. The District of 
Columbia supreme court has held the same way and, it is un- 
derstood the question will be taken to the highest court. 

By a collateral proceeding in the District of Columbia court 
the refrigerator company undertook to reverse the Commission. 
It asked for a writ of mandamus requiring the Commission to 
consider its claim for the payment of guaranty. The Commis- 
sion resisted the petition for the writ and J. Carter Fort, as 
attorney for it made an elaborate statement of facts and argu- 
ment of the law point involved. He said, and the court agreed 
with him, that there was only one question of law and that 
was whether the refrigerator company was a carrier, and as 
such, entitled to the benefits of section 209. 

During federal control, the government had the refrigerator 
ears of the petitioner in its possession. It used them and paid 
compensation for them notwithstanding that, apparently, the 
only property subject to seizure under the provisions of the 
army appropriation law of August, 1916, was that of common 
carriers. 

According to the summing up of the facts, made by Mr. 
Fort. the refrigerator company did not hold itself out to carry for 
a shipper, did not collect its compensation from the shipper nor 
hire any railroad company to perform transportation for it. On 
the contrary, Mr. Fort said, it did the very opposite of all these 
things. It let its cars to the railroad companies for hire and 
derived all its compensation from them. About fifty per cent 
of its revenue he said, was derived from the Grand Trunk of 
Canada and its subsidiaries, the stock of the refrigerator com- 
pany being held by the Grand Trunk. The refrigerator com- 
pany had contracts with a number of companies other than the 
Grand Trunk group, under which it received compensation from 
them, some in the form of commissions for freight solicited by 
it and routed over their rails, and some in the form of mileage 
allowance. From railroads with which it had no contracts, it 
received mileage allowance. 

Sometimes, Mr. Fort said, the refrigerator company collected 
money from shippers and in some instances it furnished bills 
of lading to shippers. The latter, however, always referred to 
the tariffs filed by the railroad companies to show the rates 
and classifications. Unlike the express companies, it did not 
publish rates or hold itself out to carry for anybody. Therefore 
he concluded the refrigerator company was not a carrier of any 
kind, either a carrier by railroad, or a carrier partly by railroad 
and partly by water or a sleeping car company, the only kinds 
of carriers mentioned in the guaranty seciion of the transpor- 
tation law. 


In cases in which the refrigerator company issued bills of 
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lading, settled loss and damage. claims,.or..collected freight 
charges, the Commission contended it acted merely as an agent 
for the carrier and was not itself the carrier. Mr. Fort argued 
that the services of the refrigerator company, other than those 
of furnishing cars for which the carriers paid compensation, 
were restricted to the solicitation of freight and services inci. 
dental to, and calculated to promote such solicitation. 


“DAYLIGHT SAVING” TO END 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 
The Commission issued a statement this week notifying of. 
ficials and employes that, by direction of the President, “the 
regular order of working hours for government employes will 
be restored on Monday, September 4, 1922. Beginning September 
5 the regular hours of service of all officials and employes will 
be resumed.” They are from 9 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 
Information for the public will be issued each day, beginning 


' September 5, at 9:30 a. m. and at 3:30 p. em., instead of at 8.30 


and 2:30, the hours which have prevailed since Washington 
began the practice last June of saving daylight by going to work 
and quitting work an hour earlier than the regular hours. Hear- 
ings and arguments also will begin an hour later than during the 
daylight saving period. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 


The St. Paul Association of Public and Business Affairs 
has been permitted to intervene in docket Nos. 13839, The Com- 
mercial Club of Fargo, N. D., vs. Ahnapee & Western Ry. et 
al., and 18917, Chamber of Commerce of Jamestown, N. D., et 
al. vs. Big Forks and International Falls Ry. et al. 

The Commission has granted Lera Cox Miller permission 
to intervene in No. 13925, R. B. Miller vs. Norfolk & Western 
Railway Company et al. 

The American Box Board Company has been permitted to 
intervene in No. 13950, Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association 
Ws. N. Y. OR, Be et, al. 

The Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Chamber of Con- 
merce has been permitted to intervene in No. 14018, Water. 
town Chamber of Commerce vs. Ahnapee & Western Ry Co. et al. 

The Commission has granted the Northwestern Lumber- 

men’s Association permission to intervene in No. 13917, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Jamestown, N. Dak., et al., vs. Big Forks 
and International Falls Ry. Co. et al. 
The Commission has modified its order of May 10 in No. 
11701, Willapa Lumber Company et al. vs. Director-General, 
Northern Pacific et al., so as to permit defendants to establish 
rates in compliance therewith upon not less than five days’ notice 
to the Commission and general public. 

The Commerce Association of Aberdeen, S. D., has been per- 
mitted to intervene in No. 13917, Chamber of Commerce of James- 
town, N. D., et al. vs. Big Forks and International Falls Railway 
Company et al. 

The Redwood Manufacturers Company has been authorized 
to intervene in No. 13786, Hammond Lumber Company et al. vs. 
A. T. &S. FB. By. et al. 

The Commission has granted the New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau permission to intervene in No. 13771, Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company vs. Southern Railway Company et al. 

The Commission has reopened, for further hearing, the pro- 
ceedings in Nos. 11050, Stewart-Furnace Company vs. P. R. R. 


et al. and 11167, Stewart Furnace Company vs. P. & L. E. R. R. 
et al. 


G., M. & N. TRANSACTIONS. 

The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company has applied 
to the Commission for authority to issue $300,000 par value of 
common stock to acquire the property of the Birmingham & 
Northwestren Railway Company. A separate application was 
filed covering the proposed acquisition of the property of the 
B. & N. Acquisition of the line, the applicant said, would enable 
it to form a direct connection with the L. & N. at Bells, Tenn. 
and with the main line of the Illinois Central at Dyerburg, Tenn. 
The Birmingham & Northwestern filed an application seeking 
authority to issue $750,000 of first mortage 41%4 per cent gold 
refunding bonds to refund and pay off outstanding bonds. 


B. & O. EQUIPMENT TRUST. 

The Commission has authorized the Baltimore & Ohio to 
assume obligation and liability in respect to $6,750,000 of equiD- 
ment trust certificates, to be issued by the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, under an equipment trust agreement, and 
to be sold at not less than 96.40 per cent of par. Arrangements 
have been made to sell the certificates to Kuhn, Loeb & C0. 
and Speyer & Co., both of New York. The proceeds will be 
applied on the purchase of passenger, freight and locomotive 
equipment at a total estimated cost of $9,069,680. 


MILEAGE BOOK LAW. 


President Harding has signed the bill directing the Com 
mission to require railroads to issue mileage books or script 
coupons at just and reasonable rates. 
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General Freight Service Association 


(INCORPORATED) 


Transportation and Traffic Specialists 
710-11-12 Laclede Gas Light Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


We have traced, located and effected delivery of many cars for 
clients, which were badly delayed account of the coal and railroad 
strikes, and saved the plants from closing down, due to this service. 


We can give you prompt and efficient service. - Your business will 
receive expert attention if you call on us to handle it for you. 


Expert service in Transportation, Traffic, Legal, Car Service or 
Demurrage matters available to shippers in any part of the United 
States. 


Reference: ST. LOUIS NATIONAL BANK. 





Consider our facilities for handling 
your shipments to and from 


CALIFORNIA 


Full information and 
Descriptive Pamphlets mailed on request 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSES AND DOCKS 
SAN FRANCISCO, SACRAMENTO AND STOCKTON 


Associated Terminals, 
General Offices: 324 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


GENERAL STORAGE 


POOL CARS 


DISTRIBUTION 








NAWSCO LINES 


recur INTERCOASTAL Siavidz 












PORTLAND NEW YORK 
BOSTON BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 


and 








LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
SAN DIEGO ASTORIA 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
OAKLAND TACOMA 
VANCOUVER 


NORTH ATLANTIC AND WESTERN S.S, CO. 


Owners and Operators, U. S. Shipping Board Ships 
BOSTON: 111 Summer St. 


NEW YORK: 11 Moore St. BALTIMORE: American Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA: 136 So.4thSt. | PITTSBURGH: 601 Bessemer Bldg. 
PORTLAND: 36 Exchange St. CHICAGO: 112 W. Adams St. 


o ADMIRAL LINE Pacific Coast Ports 


























New York. Baltimore-San Francisco 


VIA PANAMA CANAL 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE 


Calling at Manzanille, San Jose de Guatemala, Acajutla, La Libertad, Corinto, 
anal Zene, Havana, Baltimore, Norfolk, New York, and Philadelphia. 
WESTBOUND SAILINGS EASTBOUND SAILINGS 
New York Baltimore Norfolk San Francisco LosAngeles 
VENEZUELA . Sept.1 Aug. 25  Sept.2 ECUADOR . Aug. 29 Aug. 31 
SANTA OLIVIA, Sept.16 Sept.13 Sept.14 COLOMBIA, . Sept.15 Sept. 17 


ECUADOR . . Sept, 26 Sept,19 ........ SANTA MALTA, Sept.20 Sept. 22 
Thereafter every 10 days 















OFFICES: 
Seattle ....... Hoge Building Norfolk . . . . Southgate Fwd. & Stg. 
Baltimore . Continental Building Cleveland... . 613 Engineers Bldg. 
Pitteparge ...-.- Century Bldg. 


PANAMA SERVICE 


Between San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 
S.S.SAN JUAN sails from San Francisco August 30th 
and Sailings about every 22 days thereafter 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New York 508 California St., San Francisco 
503 So. Spring St., Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles 


“The Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 
San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hongkong 


Passenger and Freight Sailings by New and Luxurious U. S. 
Shipping Board Liners: 

~§.S. President Wilson (csrir'Ste) . Sails Sept. 2 

§.S. President Taft (vs) . . . sails Sept. 12 


§.S. President Lincoln (-wosccrstu) . Sails Sept. 23 


and every 14 days thereafter 













Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 


For rates and other information apply to any railroad or tourist agency, or to 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 


508 California St., San Francisco 10 Hanover Square, New York 
503 So. Spring St., Alexandria Hotel, Los Angeles 


Managing Agents: U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 













PROMPT, REGULAR SERVICE VIA 


WILLIAMS LINE 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


FROM 


New York, Baltimore 


Norfolk, | Philadelphia 


Thru bills of lading issued to 
San Diego, Oakland, Stockton, and Sacramento, Calif.; 
Hawaiian and Far East Points; Astoria, Ore.; Grays Harbor 
and Puget Sound Ports, Wash.; Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 


For rates, Dates of Sailing and other information apply to 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CoO., Inc. 
Moore and Water Streets, New York Telephone, Bowling Green 7394 
Baltimore, Md. ‘Philadelphia, Pa. _—~Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 

39 South St. Drexel Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Marshall Bidg. 
And at our Branch Offices at ports of call, etc. 














Questions and Answers | 
In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing withtra‘Tic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member of our legal department, 
will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 
of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
oblems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
p him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities ‘n a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or | 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a | 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. i 
Address Questions and Answers Department, / 
Treffic Service Corporetion Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. | 
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Express Shipments—Rule for Aggregating Weights 


Massachusetts.—Question: “A” ships from San Francisco, 
California, to ““B” at Boston, Massachusetts, three packages of 
wool, not attached, weighing three pounds each, on one receipt 
on the same day. The shipper contends that he should only be 
charged on the basis of actual weight of each package, thus three 
pounds at .78 < 3, or $2.34, just the same as if he made three 
separate shipments. The carrier charged on the basis of ten 
pounds minimum for each package, thus, three packages, actual 
nine pounds at thirty pounds, or $4:67. Who is right, and, if pos- 
sible, please cite a similar case decided upon. 

Answer: Rule 10, Official Express Classification, provides 
that charges must be based on the actual gross weight of each 
shipment. At first glance, it might appear that “each shipment,” 
as used in this rule, means all packages that are described in a 
single express receipt. However, as we are obliged to give a 
reasonable construction to both Rules 10 and 11, we will find 
that, in applying the latter rule, ‘each shipment,” as the term 
is used in Rule 10, means each “package,” because the package 
and not the consignment is the unit of express transportation 
under the classification and express tariffs. The rates are pri- 
marily based on single packages of varying weights. There- 
fore, as Rule 10 provides that the gross weight of each package 
(not merely the weight of the contents) must be charged for, 
without Rule 11 each and every package would be subjected to 
the single package rate, according to its individual weight. 

Rule 11 specifically provides for the treating of several 
packages as an aggregate unit, if by so doing lower charges are 
produced on the entire consignment, but before one may have 
the advantage of this rule, his packages must average ten pounds 
or more, or at least be charged as if they averaged this amount. 
It is quite possible that when small packages are counted at 
ten pounds each, the charge would be greater than if each pack- 
age were shipped separately. If that is the case, then the carrier 
is in error in raising the weights and applying the aggregate 
rule, and should revert to Rule 10 and apply the single package 
rate to each of the three-pound packages. It is only when the 
aggregate rule with ten pounds’ average weight per package 
produces a lower charge than the single-package rule, that the 
carrier may apply Rule 11. There is no authority for doing 
otherwise and it is not necessary for shipper to make three 
separate consignments in order to have his packages each 
charged at the single package rate. 

The shipper cannot, however, get the package rate for a 
nine-pound package on three three-pound packages. If he aggre- 
gates his weight, he will have to pay charges on thirty pounds. 


Duty of Carrier to Protect Perishable Shipments After Arrival at 
Destination 


Michigan.—Question: The Supreme Court of the United 
States held in the case of the Michigan Central v. Mark Owen & 
Co. that a carrier’s liability as a common carrier continues for 
forty-eight hours after the car has been placed on a public deliv- 
ery track, or until the property is removed, if removed within that 
time. If the same rule should apply as to carriers’ liability on 
carloads delivered to consignee on strictly private industry sid- 
ings carriers would no doubt, be liable for failure to keep fully 
iced for forty-eight hours after arrival, notice, actual or con- 
structive placement during the free time, notwithstanding Perish- 
able Protective Tariff No. 1, Rule 225. 

Accordingly will you please publish your opinion as to car- 
riers’ liability as a common carrier for damage to commodities 
in carload lots moving under standard refrigeration instructions: 

(a) During free time at destination when tendered for 
delivery on public team track. 

(b) When tender for delivery on semi-private siding. 

(c) When constructively placed for delivery on strictly 
private siding. 

(d) When actually placed on strictly private siding. 

Answer: A carrier is liable for any damage to freight while 
the freight is in its possession as a common carrier, unless the 
damage results from one of the excepted causes, such as an act 
of God, the public enemy, the fault of the shipper or in inherent 
nature of the article shipped. 
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After the expiration of free time, it has likewise a duty to 
protect the freight, if perishable, until it can be disposed of. 

Whether the carriers liability as to goods, after delivery on 
a semi-private or strictly private side-track is that of a common 
carrier is not as yet a determined matter. Prior to the recent 
revision of the Bill of Lading in accordance with the Commis. 
sion’s opinion in Docket 4844, 64 I. C. C., 357, which resulted in 
the elimination of the provision that, except as to deliveries 
at non agency stations, property received or delivered on private 
or other sidings, wharfs, or landings, should be at owner’s risk 
until the cars were attached to or after they were detached from 
trains, it was held in several cases that a carrier is not liable 
for loss or damage to the goods the cars were detached from 
trains. There have been no cases decided, so far as we are 
aware, as to the carriers liability since the above referred to 


provision was eliminated from the bill of lading. 
Discrimination in Rates 


New Jersey.—Question: Under Miscellaneous Decisions, the 
third item in your July 29th issue reads that “a shipper at com- 
mon law could recover for discrimination in rates the carrier 
being bound to carry at an equal rate for all customers, for sub- 
stantially similar service, and under substantially similar condi- 
tions.” Would you call it discrimination in rate should the 
carriers of two neighbor lines grant a customer on the first line 
a commodity rate, same being concurred in by your own carrier, 
making the third road to destination against a class rate hela 
by ourselves on the same commodity, to the same destination, 
half the distance, at double the rate? 

Answer: Unjust discrimination, which is forbidden under 
Section 3 of the Act, ordinarily requires that the prejudice suf- 
fered by one person shall be a source of positive advantage to 
another and that a competitive relation shall exist between the 
persons, localities or commodities concerned. Not all discrimina- 
tions are unlawful, but only those that are unjust. Whether 
unjust discrimination exists is a question of fact. 

While apparently, under this definition, you are being dis- 
criminated against in the adjustment of the rates in question, 
without having all of the facts in the case it is not possible to 
give a definite opinion. 


Damages—Measure of 


Illinois —Question: A ships to B a carload shipment of 
canned goods. Shipments is covered by straight bill of lading 
and goods sold f. o. b. shipping point. A’s invoice to B is on 
basis of $2.00 per case. B’s reselling price in small lots is $2.25 
per case. A portion of the carload shipment was damaged when 
carriers attempted to deliver to B. Are the carriers liable for 
the damage on basis of B’s reselling price or $2.25 per case? 

Would also be pleased to have you advise regarding an 
L. C. L. shipment of the same nature on the same basis. 

Please understand that in each instance there is a con- 
templated profit as the entire shipment, either carload or L. C. L., 
had not actually been sold upon arrival. 

We would also be pleased to have you advise carriers’ 
liability on shipments both carload and L. C. L. as described 
above, on which the entire consignment had been sold in small 
lots by B but owing to the damaged portion of the shipments, all 
orders could not be filled, which resulted in the loss of their 
profit of 25c per case. 


Answer: The general rule, supported by decisions of the 
courts of a majority of the states, is that the value at destina- 
tion at time of arrival of the goods, in case of injury, or in case 
of loss, at the time the goods should have arrived in the usual 
course of transportation, less the unpaid freight charges, is the 
measure of a carrier’s liability. This value, in the event of 
there being one, is the established market value. In the absence 
of an established market value some other factor or factors 
must be used to determine this destination value, which the 
courts term the actual or intrinsic value of the goods, that is, 
the fair and reasonable value of the goods which may be used 
in arriving at the amount of damages. 


For the purpose of showing what the fair and reasonable 
value is, any facts are admissible, in the event of suit, which 
will enable a jury intelligently to arrive at a fair valuation of 
the goods. Thus evidence may be admitted to show the cost of 
the goods; their value at the point of origin or at other markets; 
the price for which other goods of the same kind were previously 
sold by plaintiff a short time before the loss or injury com 
plained of, or the price at which the plaintiff had contracted to 
sell the goods at the point of destination. 

It seems to be fairly well settled that, in the event of the 
loss or of damage to a carload shipment, the owner is entitled 
only to the wholesale market value at destination. (C. R. I. & 
P. Ry. Co. vs. Broe, 886 Pac, 441; C. C. M. & O. vs. Payne, 38 S. 
W., 251.) However, decisions are lacking to show clearly what 
the measure of damages is for loss of or damage to a less than 
carload shipment, that is, whether the owner is entitled to the 
retail or the wholesale price. 

If the goods had been sold prior to the arrival of the goods, 
while the price received is evidence of the value of the goods, 
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BAD ORDER CARS cause the loss of many 
hard earned dollars to railroad companies and ship- 
pers of grain, seed, food stuffs and package goods. 


MUCH OF THIS LOSS can be saved by the 
use of Kennedy Car Liners. These car liners prac- 
tically condition a bad order car and enable ship- ° 
pers to load cars that otherwise would be rejected. 


KENNEDY SYSTEM of car liners prevent 
leakage in transit and afford sanitary protection to 
bulk shipments and food stuffs. 


WE MAKE Kennedy Car Liners for all cases 
of bad order cars, consisting of full Standard Liners, 
End Liners, Door Liners, Sanitary and Sand Liners. 


WILL YOU NOT give us an opportunity to 
submit full details of our system and the low cost 
of same? Weare confident this would demonstrate 
to you the efficiency and money saving merits of 
our proposition. 


The Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co. 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory at Woodstock, Ont. 





Marine Despatch Line 


A-1 FAST STEEL STEAMERS 


Regular Sailings Every 14 Days 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA (San Pedro Dist.) 
BALTIMORE sail SAN FRANCISCO 
NORFOLK OAKLAND 


SAVANNAH | PORTLAND 
JACKSONVILLE SEATTLE 


For Rates and Particulars Apply to 


Atlantic-Gulf & Pacific 
Steamship Corp. 


St. Paul 8476 BALTIMORE 406 Water Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 60 California Street 


Philadelphia New York 


139 8. Third St. 42 Broadway 
Pittsburgh Clevdand 
1537 Oliver Building 248 The Arcade 
Bavannsh, Ga. Oakland, Cal. 
Savannah Bank & Trust Bldg. Parr Terminal 
Les Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 
427 Van Nuys Bldg. 601 Title & Trust Bldg. 


1408 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Reom 495 Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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‘it is not necessarily the value which should be used in determin- 
ing the amount of damage. 


Demurrage on Private Cars 


Missouri:—Question: We operate some private tank cars 
under lease and have had some discussion on the assessment of 
demurrage on these tank cars. Of course, demurrage tariffs take 
care of demurrage on private tank cars and leased cars when the 
ownership of the track and the car is the same, but at time our 
cars are being loaded in the field and demurrage accrued, which 
is paid to the railroad company. Also we have on our track 
regularly, private tank cars belonging to oil shippers or leased 
by them, and at times we are stuck for demurrage, both in the 
way of debits under our average agreement and the excess at 
$5.00 per day. It does not seem logical that the railroad should 
collect demurrage on private tank cars the same as they do on 
railroad box cars and other railroad equipment, inasmuch as 
they have no investment whatever in the private cars. Of 
course, railroads have to pay mileage, both empty and loaded, 
on tank cars, but it would seem that this would be a very small 
item compared with the interest on the investment if they had 
to furnish all of these tanks instead of using private equipment. 
The writer can not figure out the theory under which demurrage 
is collected on a private tank car when on a private track being 
loaded or unloaded. We would be glad to have you give us any 
information you may have. 

Answer: Private cars are exempt from demurrage only when 
“stored” on the private tracks of the owner, and the ownership of 
the car and the track must be the same. The difficulty is in 
determining when such cars are stored. If they are in active 
transportation service, yet temporarily held by the owner for 
loading or unloading, and are detained over the free time allow- 
ance, they are subject to demurrage, even if on the track of 
their owner, according to the view of the few courts which 
have dealt with the subject. F 

In National Refining Company vs. St. L. I. M. & S., 237 Fed. 
347, the Court held that the process of placing, loading, unloading, 
etc., of private cars were incidents of transportation, and that 
while private cars were in transportation service, they were not 
“stored,” and, therefore, not exempt from demurrage under the 
tariff. 

In Swift & Company vs. H. V. Railway, 243 U. S. 289, the 
United States Supreme Court said, regarding tank cars of private 
ownership, “The cars are returned by the railroad to the owners 
without extra charge. The mileage allowance is paid for the 
return trip as well as on the journey to destination with load, and 
if the private car owner does not furnish a load for the return 
journey, the carriers have the right to load the car.” Apparently, 
following this principle, the Court, in Swift & Company vs. St. 
L. I. M. & S., held that the payment of mileage allowance and 
use of the car, even for the sole benefit of the owner or lessee of 
the car, has the effect of adding the privately owned car to the 
earrier’s available supply for serving the public, and for this 
reason could penalize anyone for unreasonable detention of 
same, as long as the car was in active transportation service. 

The Commission holds, “In the Matter of Private Cars,” 50 
I. C. C. 652, as follows: “Some private car owner insist that they 
are entitled to a part of the demurrage accruing on private cars 
held by consignees. This is not the attitude of owners generally. 
Demurrage is a penalty for detention of cars, and is enforced 
in accordance with tariff provisions to keep them moving. This 
is as important to private car owners as to the railroads and 
everyone else. The records of car placement, etc., are kept by 
the carriers, and they make the collection in the interest of the 
entire shipping public, and the charges are rightfully retained by 
them.” 


Claims for Overcharge Accruing During Federal Control 


California.—Question. Are all overcharge claims of any na- 
ture now outlawed under the ruling of the senate on freight 
shipments originating while the roads were under government 
operation or has the time been extended in which to file over- 
charge claims arising during that period? Please answer fully, 
also if you think there is any likelihood of the government enter- 
taining an overcharge claim of merit at this time. 

Answer: Claims for straight overcharges, as distinguished 
from complaints praying for reparation on account of the col- 
lection of an unreasonable rate, may under an amendment to 
section 206-C of the Transportation Act, 1920, be filed with the 
Commission prior to September 1, 1922. 


Absorption of Switching Charge at Competitive Points 


Missouri.—Question: A blanket rate covers a territory of 
approximately fifty (50) miles. The farthest distant point in 
this group is a junction and the business between the point of 
origin and this destination is competitive and switching charges 
at point of origin will be absorbed on the blanket rate to this 
point. The same rate applies, and the absorption tariff pro- 
vides that no switching will be absorbed to non-competitive 
points within a certain number of miles, which includes part of 
this rate group intermediate to the junction point. 

Will you advise if under the amended Fourth Section the 
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carriers can charge a greater amount to the intermediate point, 
because of the non-absorption of the switching than it would 
to the junction points beyond. 

Answer: Conference Ruling 304-D, which covers this sub- 
ject reads as follows: Where from the absorption of a switch- 
ing charge it results that the total transportation charge from 
a more distant point to the point where the property is deliy- 
ered is less than the total transportation charge from or to an 
intermediate point the fourth section is violated. Owing, how- 
ever, to the very general practice of absorbing switching charges 
from competitive and not from uncompetitive stations, and in 
view of the fact that much benefit and little complaint results, 
the Commission will, by general order, permit a continuance 
of this practice, reserving for consideration and determination 
individual cases which may require special consideration. (Such 
an order was entered March 20, 1911.)” 


Switching Charge—Rate in Effect at Date of Receipt of Shipment 
for Transportation Applies Where Switching 
Rate Is Part of Through Rate 


Maryland—Question: Will you please advise the proper 
basis for assessing switching charges on shipments which origi- 
nated before the reduction in rates but are delivered to con- 
signee after the effective date of the reduction. A certain road 
has applied the following method in determining the switching 
charges: 

On shipments on which the line haul carrier absorbs the 
switching charge, such charge is based upon the rate in effect 
at the time the switching service is performed but when the 
switching charge is added to the line haul rate and is paid by 
the shipper or consignee,°then the switching rate in effect on 
the date the shipment left origin must be applied. 

Will you kindly advise if there is any ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on this point, or any other author- 
ity that may be quoted in support of same, or whether the same 
plan should govern both instances? 

Answer: Rule 5-C of Tariff Circular 18-A reads in part as 
follows: “If no specific rate from point of origin to destination 
of a through shipment is provided, and no specific manner of 
constructing combination rate for it is prescribed, the lowest 
combination of rates applicable via the route over which the 
shipment moves is the lawful rate for that shipment. 


Such combination through rate must be treated as a unit 
from the date of original shipment to the date of its arrival at 
destination, and the rate applied must be the combination of the 
rates which exist upon the date of original shipment.” 


Under these rulings and the ruling of the Commission that 
the absorption of a switching charge has the effect of establish- 
ing a joint through rate (See National Dock & Storage Ware- 
house Co. vs. B. & M. R. R., 38 I. C. C. 643) the switching rate 
to apply is that in effect at the time a shipment is received for 
transportation at point of origin. 


Bills of Lading—Signature of Shipper 


New York—Question: We would appreciate an opinion from 
‘you as to whether or not it is legal in signing a bill of lading 
for the agent of the shipper to sign simply his initials beneath 
the company’s name, or should the individual’s name be written 
out in full. We have particular reference to order bills of 
lading. 

Answer:—While we know of no decisions on the question, 
in view of the fact that the signature of the shipper to a bill 
of lading is not essential to the making of a contract of ship- 
ment which is binding on the shipper, the fact that only the 
initials of the shipper’s agent are shown beneath the firm name 
of the shipper would not, in our opinion, affect the legal status 
of the bill of lading as a contract of shipment, the terms of 
which are binding upon the firm as shipper. 


Use of Carrier’s Equipment for Purposes Other Than Trans- 
portation 


Virginia—Question: I have noticed a practice recently, 
especially on produce being received in a certain yard, and the 
shipper removing say 50 crates of cabbage, and. taking them to 
his store early in the morning, and late in the day, around 
closing time, if he has not sold the entire 50 crates, for instance 
20 crates left, put these 20 crates back in the original car. 

I contend this is objectionable, as well as illegal. Will you 
kindly cite me the ruling to this effect? 

Answer: The only opinion of the Commission of which we 
are aware which in any way bears on this question, is that 12 
Docket 9092, Car Peddling Case, 45 I. C. C. 494, in which the Com 
mission held the business of a carrier being transportation its 
property, including its cars, cannot be subjected against its 
will to a use not connected with transportation. 

It is apparent that the consignees in question are, as Te 
gards the practice to which you refer, using the carrier’s cars 
as a warehouse while finding customers for the-goods shipped 
therein and not for transportation purposes, and that there 
fore the practice is one which is open to much the same criti 
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Pacific Coast Distribution 


The PORT OF TACOMA on its PIER ONE offers 
unexcelled facilities for the assembling and distributing 
of large shipments of steel, rails, lumber and all heavy 
or bulky commodities requiring special equipment in its 


handling. Storage rates are low and free time most 


generous. 


Connected with four transcontinental railways and 
served by all steamers making Puget Sound, this Pier 
assures service and despatch to all its patrons. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


Tacoma, U. S. A. 


Get Ready Now! 


The unsettled conditions in the coal 
and railroad industries must end soon. 


When this time arrives, many adjust- 
ments in business will have to be made 
to meet the resumption of retarded busi- 
ness activity. Many of these adjust- 
ments will have their inception in the 
Departments of the Federal Government 
in Washington, chiefly with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


No agency is better equipped than 
ours to keep you informed and to look 
after your traffic interests. 


If you need up-to-the-minute traffic 
or transportation service, consult us. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 


Special Service Department 


Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 








100% Efficient 


Neither the coal situation nor 
the strike of the shop men 
has interfered with the opera- 
tion of The Belt Railway 
Company of Chicago, and 
cars are moving via B. R.C. 
on normal time. 


For uniformly good service 
route your shipments through 
Chicago via B. R.C. 


GEO. J. SHREEVE FRANK A. SPINK 
General Superintendent Traffic Manager 





47 West Polk Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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cism as that covered by the Commission’s opinion in the Car 
Peddling Case, referred to above. 


Passage of Title as Affected by Term F. O. B. in Contract of Sale 


Massachusetts—Question: It is our understanding that 
“F. O. B.” destination means that the seller pays all costs and 
assumes all risks (loss and damage while in transit included) 
until the goods reach the place of delivery as agreed. It is 
also our understanding that goods purchased F. O. B. origin 
means that when the shipper has delivered the goods in the 
hands of the carrier in good condition, the shipper’s responsibil- 
« guess and from then on the buyer assumes all subsequent 
risks. 

Will you kindly quote for us your definition of the term 
and if there are any decisions which you know of made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or through any court pertain- 
ing to the subject, we would be pleased to have you quote the 
references. 

Answer: The initial letters F. O. B. in contracts of sale 
when the property is to be transported, means free on board the 
cars at a designated place, whether that be the initial point of 
shipment or place of final destination. They imply that the 
buyer shall be free from all the expense and risks attending 
the delivery of the property at the point named in the contract 
for such purpose. Neimeyer Lumber Co. vs. Burlington, etc. 
R. Co., 54 Neb. 321; Silberman vs. Clark, 96 N. Y. 522; Cape- 
hart vs. Furman Farm Implement Co., 103 A. 671; Sheffield 
Furnace Co. vs. Hull Coal, etc. Co., 101 Ala. 446. 


Ratification by Consignee of Carrier’s Unauthorized Movement 
of Carload Shipment 


INlinois—Question: A car of coal was shipped from “A,” 
Ky., to “B,” Ill. a station located on the L. E. & W., routing be- 
ing via the L. & N., Cincinnati, C. C. C. & St. L., Indianapolis, 
L. E. & W. which is the route specified in the tariff. However, 
when the car reached the rails of the delivering carrier, they 
held the car on account of destination being a prepay station. 
When the consignee was notified of this fact he immediately 
wired the Superintendent Car Service that the charges would 
be paid to the agent of that line at “C,” Ill. The carriers, 
through error re-consigned the car to “C,” Ill., and when the 
car arrived, the consignee, who has places of business at both 
“B,” Ill., and “C,” Ill., unloaded part of the contents and for- 
warded the balance to “B,” Ill., the carriers collecting charges 
on basis of local rate, “C,” Ill., to “B,” Ill. The consignee now 
asks us to collect as an overcharge the amount of freight col- 
lected for this additional movement on account of the carrier’s 
error in reconsigning the car. It is ‘our understanding that the 
consignee in accepting delivery of part of the shipment at “B” 
concurred in the action taken by the carrier, and that there is 
no overcharge due. 

Answer: We are of the opinion that the Commission would 
hold, as it did in the Reeves Coal Company case, 34 I. C. C. 
122 and 37 I. C. C. 707, that the consignee, by accepting delivery 
at “C,” Ill, acquiesced in the unauthorized movement of the 
car and that, therefore, the shipper must pay the local rate 


from “C,” Ill, to “B,” Ill, on the part of the car which was re- 
shipped from “C,” Ill. 


Undercharge—Time Within Which Action at Law May Be 
Brought By Carrier 


North Carolina—Question: On June 2, 1917, a shipper for- 
warded a carload of lumber from “A,” Alabama, to “B,” Ohio. 
The “X” Railway. issued undercharge bill for $5.73 on the car 
shipped by these people on July 15, 1917. This lumber was sold 
delivered. The consignee failed to advise shipper of this under- 
charge. Can the railroad after a period of five years collect 
an undercharge legally? 

Answer: The shipper, as the party with whom the carrier 
entered into the contract of shipment, is primarily liable for 
the payment of the freight charges on a shipment. 

As to whether recovery can be had by the carrier for the 
amount of the undercharge, in the event the carrier should 
enter suit, depends upon whether, under the statute of limita- 
tions of the state in which suit is filed, such an action is barred, 
ff the defense of the statute is pleaded by the shipper. 

Undercharge—Time Within Which Suit May Be Brought 

Canada—Question: We very frequently receive requests 
from the railway companies for additional freight charges on 
shipments that have moved several years previously, not only 
into Canada, but also between Canada and the United States. 
We are under the impression that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made a ruling some time ago that the railways 
must collect outstanding accounts (including undercharges) 
within two years from the date of shipment. Will you kindly 
advise if such a ruling was made, giving the particulars of same? 

Answer: In Conference Ruling 314 the Commission states 
that, subject to certain limitations, it is the duty of a carrier to 
exhaust its legal remedies in order to collect its lawfully pub- 
lished freight charges. 


Section 16, paragraph 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act pro- 
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vides that action at law by carriers subject to the Act for re 
covery of their charges, or any part thereof, shall be begy 
within three years from the time the cause of action accrues, 
namely three years from delivery or tender of delivery of the 
property by the carrier. 

Prior to the date of the incorporation, on February 28, 1920, 
of the provision of Section 16 referred to above, the period of 
limitation within which an action at law by a carrier for the 
recovery of all or any part of its charges could be instituted, 
was governed by the statutes of limitation of the state in whic, 
suit was brought. 

Jurisdiction of Interstate Commerce Commission 

Ohio—Question: We have been having difficulty in having 
claims adjusted with the various carriers in this city, covering 
overcharges on shipments moving during June, July and Ay. 
gust, 1920, within the state of Ohio. 

During June, July and August, 1920, we had shipped from 
“A,” Ohio, 17 cars of sand consigned to “B,” Ohio, “X” Railroad 
delivery. The cars moved via the “Y” Railroad and “X” Rail. 
road. The “X” Railroad assessed a charge of $1.50 per net ton, 
whereas the “Z” Railroad published a rate of 90c. Inasmuch as 
“B,” Ohio, was intermediate to “C,” Ohio, we claim the 90¢ 
rate was the correct rate to apply, but we nevertheless paid the 
charges based on $1.50, which was the rate from “A” to “D,” 
Ohio, using “B” as intermediate to this point. 

We took the matter up with “Y” Railroad to establish 4 
rate and also with assurance from the “X” Railroad that the 
claim would be passed for payment by reparation. The “yY” 
Railroad by their circular established a rate that would take 
care of the 90c. Although the papers could not be filed until 
this rate was established, when the rate was established the 
papers were filed against “X” Railroad and they approved of 
the refund. The matter was then referred to the Public Utili- 
ties Commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
neither commission has made any action toward an adjustment 
on the claim, due to the fact that there is a question as to the 
movement of the cars under Federal control. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission advised that the fed- 
eral control terminated February 29, 1920, and that, therefore, 
the shipments did not move during the period of Federal con- 
trol, but moved over the lines of the carrier corporations 
operated by the owners thereof. Also claim that the shipments 
moved during the so-called guaranty period, namely March 1 
to September 1, 1920. They called our attention, also, to con 
ference ruling March 13, which does not authorize the commis 
sion to award reparation or consent to an award of reparation 
made by a State Commission on intrastate shipments which 
—" during the guaranty period of March 1 to September ], 

We took the matter up with the Public Utilities Commission, 
calling their attention to this matter, and they advised that their 
commission is without authority to hear or decide complaints 
involving overcharges which would mean in effect a reduction 
in rates on shipments that moved during the so-called guaranty 
period, March 1, 1920, to August 31, 1920, inclusive. This is 
because of section 208-A of the Federal Transportation Act of 
1920. They also advised that the matter of jurisdiction is now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 13091. 

We have a number of claims involved in this matter, amount: 
ing to in the neighborhood of $600.00. 

We would appreciate your advice in this regard in order 
that claims may be adjusted. We also have a number of claims 
against another carrier in this city which are held up inasmuch 


as we are unable to find out exactly who should adjust the 
claims. 


Answer: Inasmuch as both the State Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commissicn have declined to give con 
sideration to your claims, it would be well for you to await the 
Commission’s opinion in Docket 13091, in which case the ques 
tion of the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commissio2, 
as to such claims, is being considered by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission. If the Commission decides that it has n0 
jurisdiction, your only remedy as we see it, in the event the 
State Commission finally determines that it has no jurisdictiol, 
is to bring an action at law, asking that the jurisdiction of the 
proper Commission be determined and that an order be made 
directing that Commission to give consideration to your claills. 
See Interstate Commerce Commission vs. United States (Hut 
boldt S. S. Co. case) 224 U.S. 474. 


Undercharges—Liability of Consignor for 

Tennessee—Question: On page 354 of your August 12 
issue of The Traffic World, under the following heading, “Nes 
ligent Delivery to Consignee Without Collecting Freight Held 
to Preclude Recovery From Consignor,” there is a Supreme Court 
decision which we think might be applied in the following cas¢: 

During October, 1920, we shipped two cars of mixed fruils 
and produce to a customer in Greenwood, Miss., railroad col 
lected insufficient freight charges and later presented him with 
undercharge freight bills for $59.42 on one car and $40.35 0 
the other car. Our customer did not pay these underchargé 
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which rocked along for three or four months, then he went into 
bankruptcy. Several months after that the railroad, through 
their legal department, demanded payment of us of these under- 
charges which we finally paid under protest rather than be 
sued. We especially felt this collection from us unjust as we 
had already lost quite a good deal of money on this customer, 
account of bankruptcy. 

Do you think we would have any chance to recover these 
amounts paid by us as undercharges? 

Answer: The decision in the case to which you refer, 
N. Y. C. R. Co. vs. Federal Sugar Refining Co., 194 N. Y. S. 467, 
is apparently limited to a shipment moving on an order notify 
bill of lading and furthermore is not in accord with the weight 
of authority to the effect that the consignor as the party who 
entered into the contract of shipment is primarily liable for the 
freight charges. 

We do not believe that you would be successful in securing 
a refund of the undercharge which you have paid in order to 
avoid suit. 

Undercharges—Liability of Consignor for 


Louisiana—Question: During 1920 we, as millers, milled 
rice on toll for several farmers and shipped the rice to Phila- 
delphia. On account of delay the rice was refused. We had the 
rice stored and paid all charges. Using these charges we made 
a delivery price to another firm, which they accepted. We took 
the matter up with the owners of the rice and it was agreeable 
to them. Delivery was made and settlement made with the 
owners and we felt the matter closed but some two months 
later the railroad called on us for more freight. We took the 
matter up with the owners of the rice and they refused to pay 
this claim. We have explained this in detail to the carrier, 
but they demand that we pay or they will bring suit against us. 

We paid their charge, took the rice and if the road by 
negligence, made an error why are we forced to pay when the 
goods belong to other parties? 

Answer: Apparently, so far as the transportation records 
are concerned, you, as the consignor of the goods, were the 
owner thereof and the carrier may properly look to you as the 
party who entered into the contract of shipment, for such part 
of its lawful freight charges as were not collected at the time 
the shipment moved. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignor For 


Louisiana—Question: In June, 1922, we shipped a car of 
rice to the order of the consignor, with instructions to notify 
the buyer. The bill of lading showed on its face that the freight 
charges had not been prepaid, so that they should have been 
collected from the buyer. 

Upon arrival of the car the buyer rejected the shipment and 
it was stored in a terminal warehouse. Later our representative 
sold the rice and sent us an account sale and on the account 
sale showed that he had paid the freight. 

Some months later the terminal warehouse called upon us 
for the freight and advised that our representative made it ap- 
pear to them that the shipment was freight prepaid and they 
were unable to collect from him and demanded that we pay the 
amount. We have taken the matter up with the attorneys for 
the road and they refuse to do anything in the way of forcing 
our representative to pay. 

We contend that as the bill of lading showed on its face 
that the freight charges should be paid by buyer, the delivery 
of the goods to the buyer without requiring payment of the 
freight was negligence on the part of the railroad and, as the 
party who represented us has or will go into bankruptcy, we 
cannot see why we should loose this amount by being forced to 
pay the charges. 

Answer: If we correctly understand the matter, the goods 
in question were not accepted by the notify party, that is, the 
draft with bill of lading attached was not paid by that party 
and the goods were, therefore, stored in a terminal warehouse, 
which warehouse company paid the freight charges and is now 
demanding that you repay them the amount thereof. If so, 
the railroad company cannot, in our opinion, be required to col- 
lect, for your account, its charges from your representative, for 
when the order notify party refused the goods, and the carrier 
made delivery to the warehouse at the instance of your repre- 
sentative (which delivery was ratified, as we understand, by 
you), it had the right to collect its freight charges at that time. 


Demurrage—tTariffs in Effect Contemporaneously With Accrual 
of Service Govern 


New Jersey—Question: Referring further to decision made 
by you under column “Help for Local Freight Agents,” page 
356 of the Traffic World issue of August 12, 1922, as regards the 
demurrage rates applicable where rates were reduced, etc. This 
answer is also not in accordance with Conference Ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of October 6, 1919, as you 
state that demurrage charges are governed by the tariff in effect 
on date shipments originate. 

In accordance with the Commission’s Ruling of October 6, 
1919, the demurrage charges are controlled by the tariffs in 
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effect contemporaneously with the accrual of these services, anq 
therefore are subject to such changes as lawfully may be made 
in the applicable tariffs during the period of accrual. 

Answer: As you state, in accordance with the Commis. 
sion’s Conference Ruling of October 7, 1919, relating to Demur. 
rage and Storage Rules, demurrage is controlled by the tariffs 
in effect contemporaneously with the accrual of the service, and, 
therefore, is subject to such changes as may be made in the 
tariffs during the period of accrual. See also United Shoe Ma. 
chinery Corporation vs. Director-General, 55 I. C. C. 253, page 
256 thereof. 
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£ 
No. 11818, Sub. No, 20. Creason-Grayson Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., vs. Director General, as agent. 
e Against $10 penalty charge on lumber shipments. Asks repara- 
ion. 


No. 13891, Sub. No. 3. Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York City, vs, 
Cc. RR. R. of N. J. et al. 

Same complaint. Asks cease and desist order, just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 13891, Sub. No. 4. Atlas Portland Cement Co., New York City, vs, 
Cc. R. R. of N. J. et al, 

Same complaint. Asks reparation. 

No. 13891, Sub. No. 5. Atlas Portland Cemeftt Co., New York City, vg, 
C..R. R. of N. J. et al. 

Same complaint. Asks cease and desist order, just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 14064. The St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway Co. vs. East St. Louis 
& Suburban et al. 

Asks that the Commission establish a through route for trans- 
portation of coal originating at mines at Prairie and St. Ellen, 
Ill., on the line of the Suburban and moving to St. Louis, Mo.; 
that it determine that the existing combination tariff rates, ap- 
plying on said coal moving from Prairie and St. Ellen, III.,. to 
St. Louis are unjust, excessive and unreasonable in so far as they 
exceed the joint through rate contemporaneously in effect from 
other points in the same rate group in St. Louis; that it establish 
a joint rate to be applied on said coal moving from Prairie and 
St. Ellen, Ill, to St. Louis. Mo.; determine that the line of the 
complainant from the Junction to East St. Louis, Ill., be made 
a part of such through route; fix equitable division of the joint 
rate; and order that complainant be made a participating carrier 
in such coal traffic, and a party to the joint rate so established, 

No. 14065. Central Wisconsin Supply Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., vs. 
Illinois Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable switching charges on car of coal from 
Prestonburg, Ky., to Monticello, Wis. Asks reparation. 

No. 14066. The Monitor Stove Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cast iron furnaces, k. d,, 
from Cincinnati to Spokane, Wash. Asks reparation. 

No. 14067. W. J. Logus, doing business as Acme Sales Co., Seattle, 
Wash., vs. Director General, as agent, and Santa Fe. 

Unjust, unreasonable and illegal rates on second-hand railroad 
rails from Prescott, Ariz., to San Francisco and then by water 
to Seattie. Asks reparation. 

No. 14068. Hopeman Material Co., et al. Moorhead, Minn., vs. North- 
ern Pacific et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential or prejudicial 
rates on sand, gravel and crushed rock from points in Minne- 
sota to points in North Dakota. Asks just and reasonable rates 
and ‘reparation. 

No. 14069. Prestegaard Lumber Co., Lincoln, Neb., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent. 

Alleges overcharges on dry lumber from Steamboat Springs, 
psn to Doniphan, Nebr. Asks cease and desist order and rep- 
aration. 

No. 14070. Central Wisconsin Supply Co., Beaver Dam, Wis., vs. C. 
M. & St. P. et al. : 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from North Fork, W. Va. 
to North Lake, Wis. Asks reparation. 

No, 14071. The Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, Columbus, O., vs. 
Ahnapee & Western et al. 

Alleges that complainant’s members are unlawfully discriminated 
against in the movement of their freight to and from points on the 
Federal Valley R. R. and that the rates exacted from them ar 
unreasonable, unlawful and preferential to the extent of the sums 
which they are obliged to pay above the Athens, O., rates. Asks 
just and reasonable joint rates. 

No. Key Meenas Newspaper Union et al., Omaha, Neb., vs. Santa 

e et al. 

Excessive, unjust and unreasonable rates on newsprint papel, 
book printing paper, wrapping paper and flat writing paper, card- 
board, strawboard and tagboard from points in Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and New York to points in Texas, Colorado, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, Missouri, Nebraska, Arkansas, Tennessee, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota and Kansas. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparé- 


tion. 
No. 14073. The New Idea Spreader Co., Coldwater, O., vs, Director 
General, as agent, Cincinnati Northern et al. , 

_Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rates in viola- 
tion of the long-and-short-haul provision of the fourth section 
agricultural implements from Coldwater, O., to various destina- 
tions in Wisconsin because of application of combination of local 
rates. Asks reparation. 

No. a _ No. 1. Same vs. Director General, as agent, L. E. & 
et al, 

Unjust and unreasonable rates in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul provision of the fourth section on agricultural imple 
ate from Coldwater, O., to points in Wisconsin. Asks repara- 
ion. 

No. 14074. The Elk Refining Co., Charleston, W. Va., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju 
dicial rates on oil petroleum and petroleum products from Falling 
Rock, W. Va., to destinations in Pennsylvania, New York, NeW 
Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts. Asks oo 
and desist order, just and reasonable joint through rates and jus 
and reasonable routes. 

No. 14075) Commercial Coal Co. et al., Louisville, Ky., vs. L. & N. 
et al. , 
Unreasonable and prejudicial rates on coal from complainants 
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SAY IT WITH FREIGHT 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 





If you want your freight transported with care and 
celerity consign it via the Lackawanna Railroad, “mile 
for mile the most highly developed railroad in America.” 


If you contemplate locating an industrial plant 
or warehouse in the territory through which 
the Lackawanna Railroad passes communicate 
with Mr. J. F. Muller, Industrial Agent, Lacka- 
wanna Railroad, 90 West St, New York City. 


Ship Through the 


Port of Los Angeles 


48 Steamship Services Reaching Over 100 World Ports 
LIST OF DIRECT PORT CONNECTIONS 


A Harbor Made to Order 


Los Angeles has expended $8,000,000 on waterfront improvements and has 
voted an additional $4,500,000 for further improvements. 


The United States Government has expended approximately $6,000,000 on 
the breakwater for the outer harbor, jetty work and dredging in the inner har- 
bor, and has appropriated $984,300 for other improvements. 


Los Angeles harbor has nearly 40,000 feet of wharves, of which more than 
13,000 feet are owned by the City of Los Angeles. 


The City owns and operates five transit sheds having a uniform width of 
100 feet. and a combined length of 4,430 feet. 


Ships can enter Los Angeles harbor from the open sea with safety in all 
seasons of the year and in any weather. 


Write for Illustrated Book, Port Maps and Harbor Information 


Board of Harbor Commissioners 
LOS ANGELES, U. S. A. 
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mines on L. & N. between Coolidge and Daina, Ky., to Louisville, 
Ky., Cincinnati, O., and points in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin and South Dakota, because 
rates are higher than rates from mines in the L. & N. Hazard 
group to the destination territory set forth. Asks cease and desist 
order and rates which shall not exceed the Hazard group rates 
or such other rates as may be deemed just and non-prejudicial. 

No. 14076. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., vs. 
Director General, as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and discriminatory rates in 
violation of section 4 on monochlorobenzol from Kingsport, Tenn., 
to Carney’s Point, N. J. Asks reparation. 

No. 14077. Louisville Fire Brick Works, Highland Park, Ky., vs. Di- 
rector General, as agent, and Sotuhern. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on crude clay from Stapleton, 
Ind., to Louisville, Ky. Asks reparation. 

No, 14078. The Chattanooga Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. Ala- 
bama Great Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on box shooks from Chattanooga 
to Laredo, Tex., for export to Mexico. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 14079. Thomas W. Krein, receiver for the Muscatine, Burlington 
& Southern vs. Chicago, Burlington & Southern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and inequitable divisions out of joint rates, 
making it impossible for complainant to operate except at a 
deficit, in all accounts for the year ended May 31, 1922, of $42,587.06. 
Asks for just, reasonable and equitable divisions. 

No. 14080. American Bakers’ Assn. et al., Chicago, Ill., vs. American 
Ry. Express Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on bread and bakery products 
from and to various points in the United States. Asks that. de- 
fendants be required to reduce express rates on bread and bakery 
products and to require the defendants to establish rates in ac- 
cordance with economic conditions now prevailing as compared with 
rates in effect January 1, 1918. 

No. 14081. The St. Louis Fruit and Vegetable Dealers’ Traffic Assn., 
St. Louis, Mo., vs. Wabash et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and preferential charges 
on fruits and vegetables from St. Louis to destinations in Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania, on account of an arbitrary 
charge for the use of refrigerator cars, whether iced by shipper or 
carrier. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates, 
rules and charges, and reparation. 

No. 14082. International Paper Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Director 
General, as agent, Boston & Maine et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and prejudicial rates on woodpulp from 
Wilder, Vt., to Livermore Falls, Me. Asks reparation. 

No. en Norfolk Light and Fuel Co., Norfolk, Neb., vs. Santa Fe 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and_ prejudicial rates on 
gas oil from points of origin in Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma. Asks cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates 
and reparation. 


No. 14084. Warren Brothers Co., Boston, Mass., vs. Pittsburg, Shaw- 
mut & Northern. . 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on complainant’s 
carload shipments at Brandy Camp, Pa. Asks reparation. 

No. 14085. Gulf Pipe Line Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Director General, 
as agent, St. Louis-San Francisco et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on carload of 
steel plates, tank material, K. D., from Kiefer, Okla., to Tiffin, 
Tex. Asks reparation. 

No. me. The Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa., vs. A. B. & A. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on gas oil and gasoline from 
Brunswick, Ga., to Charleston, S. C. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 14087. Indiana State Chamber of Commerce, Indianapolis, Ind., vs. 
Arkansas Central et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on 

etroleum and petroleum products from points in Kansas, Okla- 

oma, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas to points in 
Indiana. Asks cease and desist order, just, reasonable, non-dis- 
criminatory and non-prejudicial rates. 

No, 14088. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. Di- 
rector General, as agent, Sugar Land Ry. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on chains from Sugarland, Tex., 


to Charleston, S. C. Asks cease and desist order, just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 


No. 14089. Spokane & Eastern Ry. & Power Co. et al., Spokane, Wash.» 
vs. S. P. & S. et al. 

Asks for just, reasonable and equitable division of joint rates 
and charges to be received by complainants and defendants of all 
joint rates and charges participated in by them. 

No. — International Distributing Co., Atlanta, Ga., vs. A. & W. P. 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates in violation of section 4 on lard 
compound from Lakewood Station, Ga., to Knoxville, Tenn. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. bg Gila Water Co. et al., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. Arizona Eastern 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential and preju- 
dicial rates on petroleum oil and products thereof from Oklahoma 
points to Tucson, Phoenix, Gila and other Arizona points. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 14092. South Carolina Produce Assn., Meggett, S. C., vs. Aber- 
deen & Rockfish et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rules, regulations and 
rates on vegetables from points in eastern half of South Carolina 
to destinations in the Carolinas, Virginia Cities, eastern and in- 
terior eastern cities, New England territory, Buffalo-Erie-Pitts- 
burgh territory, C. F. A. tefritory, Illinois, Ohio and Mississippi 
River crossings. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 14092 (Sub. No. 1). Beaufort (S. C.) Truck Gowers’ Assn. vs. 
Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and preferential rates, rules 
and regulations on shipments of vegetables from points in south- 
eastern South Carolina to various interstate destinations. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No, 14093. Burge-Dovle Livestock Co. et al., Phoenix, Ariz., vs. Ari- 
zona Eastern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on 
baled hay from Litchfield, Ariz., to Los Angeles, Calif. Asks 
cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 14094. LaFayette Lumber Co., Uniontown, Pa., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, Erie et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates in violation of the fourth section 
on mine props from Meadville, Pa., to Short Creek, W. Va. Asks 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 


No. 14095. Carnation Milk Products Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Ahnapee & 
Western et al. 
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Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential or prejudicia] 
class rates from Wisconsin points and from St. Paul, Minn., to 
Mississippi Valley points. Asks cease and desist order and just 
and reasonable class rates. 

No. 14096. Carnation Milk Products Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Ahnapee & 
Western et al. e ’ 

Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, preferential or prejudicial 
rates on canned goods from all points in Wisconsin and St. Paul, 
Minn., to points in Mississippi Valley involved in I. and S. No, 
1303. Asks cease and desist order and just and reasonable rates, 

No. 14097. ae Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Director General, 
as agent. 

Unjust, unreasonable, preferential and prejudicial rates on sec. 
ond hand rails from Manistique, Mich., to St. Louis Park, Minn, 
Asks reparation. 

No. 14098. Kokomo Opalescent Glass Co., Kokomo, Ind., vs. P. C. C. & 
St. L. et al. 

Discriminatory, preferential and prejudicial rates on rough glass 
from Kokomo, Ind., to Chicago group points as compared with 
rates from Ottawa, Ill., to Chicago. Asks cease and desist order 
and just and reasonable rates. 

No, 14099. Interstate Cotton Oil Refining Co. et al., Sherman, Tex., vs, 
Santa Fe et al. yes 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on lard substi- 
tutes and vegetable cooking oils in peddler cars, minimum 10,000 
pounds per car, from plants of complainants at Houston, Sherman, 
San Antonio and Tafi, Tex., to points on lines of defendants in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. Asks cease and desist order, 
rates not in excess of carload cottonseed oil rates by more than 
30 per cent. 

No. 14100. H. G. Prince & Co., Oakland, Calif., vs. Director General, 
as agent. 

he ee and unreasonable rates on canned goods from Fruitvale 
(Oakland), Calif., to Tyrone, N. M. Asks reparation. 


No. 14101. Birmingham (Ala.) Traffic Bureau vs. Alabama Great 
Southern et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and preferential rates in 
violation of the fourth section on roofing or building paper, paper 
roofing in rolls, prepared or composition roofing in rolls or in 
sheets, in bundles, crates or boxes, asphalt shingles in straight or 
mixed carloads, from Cincinnati and Lockland, O., St. Louis, Mo., 
East St. Louis, Madison, Chicago, Chicago Heights and Joliet, Ill, 
to Birmingham, Ala. Asks just, reasonable and non-discriminatory 
rates and reparation. 

No. 14102. Crown Overall Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. Director Gen- 
eral, as agent, Alabama & Vicksburg et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on overalls from Cincinnati, 0., 
to destinations in Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana. Asks reparation. 


No. ge Universal Paper Bag Co., New Hope, Pa., vs. Maine Central 
et al. 


Unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on 


wrapping paper from Madison, Me., to New Hope, Pa. Asks 
reparation. 


PENNSYLVANIA LEASES. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has filed with the 
Commission a number of applications asking for permission to 
lease for 999 years from January 1, 1921, the following lines, 
which are a part of the Pennsylvania system: Toledo, Columbus 
& Ohio River; Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati; Cincinnati, 
Lebanon & Northern; Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cincinnati; 
Ohio Connecting Railway; Indianapolis & Frankfort; Louisville 
Bridge & Terminal Company; Wheeling Terminal Railway Con- 


pany; Englewood Connecting Railway Company, and South Chi- 
cago & Southern. 


The applications were made “in furtherance of the policy of 
the applicant to secure unity of operation and management of 
the railroad properties which are a part of the Pennsylvania 
system, in order that the same may be better developed, ex- 
tended and financed, and to serve the interests of the public 
by the operation of the said railroad properties in connection 
with the lines of railroad now owned, operated and managed 
by applicant.” 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 
and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 
men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements are as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per line, 
minimum charge $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 50c; 10 words to 
the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 6 point type; 
payable’ in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free 
and all correspondence held in strict confidence. THE T FI 
WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Il. 





POSITION WANTED—Commercial rate clerk, thoroughly familiar 
with rates, routing, claims, rate adjustment and all phases traffic 
work. Western Trunk or Southwestern Territory preferred. Address 
R. M. S. 465, Traffic World, Chicago. 


POSITION WANTED—As traffic manager or assistant, eight years 
with railroad. Understand claims and rates. Graduate I. C. S. Study- 
ing law at present, employed, but want to better my present condition. 
Address E. R. R. 463, Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Traffic Manager. Competent, young man with thor- 
ough understanding basic principles of rate structures and familiar 
with western trunk line rates. Permanent position, new company, 
attractive salary and future for right party. All correspondent 
treated confidentially. McDougall Terminal Warehouse Company, 6 
Alworth Bldg., Duluth Minn. 


THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD is always sent 
as first-class mail (except to subscribers in the Chicag? 
loop), thus insuring prompt and regular delivery. 
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Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 


Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 


Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. | 


Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 
handling his- business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 


Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 


HAL L. BRENNAN S. E. LEONARD 
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Oregon Transfer Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 





The experience of over half a 
century in the Warehouse and 
Transfer business in Portland has 
taught us that satisfactory service 
makes satisfied customers. 


Let us show you how to re- 
duce your overhead and increase 
your profits. 


Four warehouses, 255,000 sq. 
ft. floor space, make it possible for 
us to take care of your business 
in a creditable manner. 


No switching charge on C. 
L. shipments. 


Our Slogan: Satisfactory Service 
Makes Satisfied Customers 


Oregon Transfer Co. 


474 Glisan Street, Portland, Ore. 
Chicago Office: 123 West Madison Street 
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Docket of the Commission 
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Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 

September 1—LaCrosse, Wis.—Railroad Commission of Wisconsin: 

* Finance Docket No. 1264—In the matter of the application of the 
Green Bay & Western R. R. Co. for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity authorizing the abandonment of a branch 
line of railroad. 

September 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clarke: é 

* Finance Docket No. 1585—In the matter of the application of the 
B. & O. R. R. for approval and authorization of the acquisition of 
the entire capital stock of the Indian Creek & Northern Ry. Co., 
viz., five hundred shares (500) of the par value of one hundred 
($100) dollars each, under paragraph 2 section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act as amended. 

Sept. 5—Chicago, Ill—Examiner H. W. Johnson: 
ourth Section Application 1840 of W. H. Hosmer, and other appli- 
cations or portions thereof which involve rates on classes and 
commodities between various points. 

Seer 5—Apalachicola, Fla.—Examiner J. F. Gray: 
inance Docket 2372—In re application of G. F. & A. Ry. Co. 

September 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clarke: 

* Finance Docket No. 2512—In re application of the Springfield-Xenia 
Telephone Co. and the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

September 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clarke: 

* Finance Docket No. 1251—In the matter of the application of the 
West Virginia Northern R. R. Co. for a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity, 

September 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 

1. and S. 1594—Rails and cross ties from Maryland, Pennsylvania and 

West Virginia to Canada. 

September 6—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner T. J. Butler: 
3616—Josey-Miller Co. vs. Brimstone R. R. and Canal Co. et al. 

13616 (Sub. No. 1)—Josey-Miller Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. 
13616 (Sub. No. 2)—Josey-Miller Co. vs. K. C. S. et al. 
13616 (Sub. No. 3)—Orange Rice Mill Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 

September 6—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Fleming: 

13825—Hartland R. R. Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

September 6—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Examiner Gault: 

11733—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
13980—The Parkersburg Rig and Reel Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 

September 6—Chicago, It!|_—Commissioner Hall and Examiner Koebel: 

13425—In re Transcontinental Freight Bureau. 

September 6—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 

= se Perforated Wrapping Paper Co. vs. Ahnapee & West- 
ern et al. 

September 6—Reading, Pa.—Examiner Satterfield: 

13752—S. Rudolph & Co. vs. Rirector General, P. & R. et al. 


September 6—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
Fourth section application Nos. 11863 et al., asking authority to con- 


ee on classes and commodities and between points men- 
oned, 


September 6—Chicago. Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 

1. and S. No. 1600—Elimination of Michigan R. R. Co. as participant 
in Fairbanks’ perishable protective tariff. 

September 7—Houston, Tex.—Examiner T. J. Butler: 

1. and S. 1583—Coffee, New Orleans and sub-ports to Texas points. 

13789—Texas Freight Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Director General. 

September 7—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 

1, and S. 1587—Limestone from Illinois points to St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 

September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 

1. and S. 1601—Express rates on cake. 

September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 

‘oa Docket 63—In re tentative valuation of Gainesville Mid- 
an y. 

September 7—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Hillyer: 

1. and S. 1611—Hollow building tile and clay products from Brazil 
and related points in Indiana to Chicago and Chicago Heights, IIl. 

September 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 

1, and S. 1603—Iron and steel articles from New Orleans, La., group 
points to Texas. 

September 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 

13816—B. Lissherger & Co. vs. Mich. Cent. et al. 

13508—B. Lissherger & Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. et al. 

September 8—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 

13779—The Fitch Dustdown Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

September 8—Chicago, Ill.—Fxaminer Hillyer: 

13687—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. Portions of fourth sec- 
tion applications 1561 of N. & W. Ry. and 1952 of L. & N. R. R. 
(molasses from New Orleans to Tacoma, Va.). 

13785—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 

13880—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 

September 8—Utica, N. Y.—Examiner Satterfield: 

13855—Brown’s Tract Lumber Co. vs. Director General. 

September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 

1, and S. 1607—Cancellation of through rates between Virginia an 
Texas points. Portions of fourth section application 700 of F. A. 
Leland (classes and commodities from Alexandria, Va., and points 
taking same rates, or rates hasing thereon, to points in Texas). 

September 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Fuller: 

1. and S. Docket No. 1617—Cancellation of combination rule from de- 
fined territories to Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma points. 

September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance Docket No. 2433 et al. (embraces F. D. Nos. 2434, 2435 and, 
2446)—In the matter of the application of the Santa Fe and Los 
Angeles Harbor Ry. Co. for authority to issue stock under the 
provisions of Section 20A of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended. 

September 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 

* |. and S. Docket No. 1511—Reduced rates from New York piers. 

* |. and S, Docket No. 1597—Reduced rates from New York piers. 


September 9—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Satterfield: 


> eee Kellogg & Sons, Inc., vs. Director General, A. T, & 
. - et al. 


September 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 


13873—G. J. Helmerichs Leaf Tobacco Co. vs. Cincinnati, Lebanon & 
Northern et al. 


September 9—St. Loius, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 

13780—Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. 
September 9—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 

13829—The Settle Lumber Co. vs, A. & V. et al. 
September 9—Columbus, O.—Examiner Gault: 

13886—Globe Iron Co. vs. Director General and B. & O. 
September 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gray: 

Finance Docket No. 1250—In the matter of the application of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. for authority to issue securi- 
ties under Section 20a of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

Finance Docket No. 2511—In the matter of the application of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. to acquire certain lines ot 
railroad under Section 5, paragraph 2, and Section 1, paragraph 18, 
of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

September 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 

I. and S. Docket No. 1614—Cancellation of newspaper rates on illus- 

trated newspaper supplements shipped from printers to publishers, 
September 11—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Fuller: 

es Wf ee Refineries, Inc., et al. vs. Director General, A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 

13800—J. A. Waldrop et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Such fourth 
section departures as may exist. 

September 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 

13881—Armour Fertilizer Works vs. Director General. 

I. and S. Docket No. 1618—Cement from Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings and Richard City, Tenn., to stations in Tennessee. 

September 11—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner T. J. Butler: 
13868—John W. Focke et al. vs. G. H. & S. A, et al. 
September 11—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 

13856—Charles C. Oyler & Son vs. B. & O. et al. 

13898—The Philip Carey Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Portions 
of Leland’s fourth section application 701 (roofing and _ building 
paper or felt and prepared roofing, C. L., from Erie, Pa., and 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., and points taking same rates to Beau- 
mont, Galveston, Houston and Orange, ‘l'ex.) 

September 11—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Satterfield: 
13524—Hammond Iron Works vs. Pa. R. R. et al. Portions of fourth 
section applications 1563 and 1572 of B. & O. and 1625 of C. C, 
McCain (iron and steel articles from Johnstown, Pa., to Titusville, 
Pa., via B. & O. R. R. in connection with N. Y. C. R. R.) 
September 11—Indianapolis, ind.—Examiner Gault: 

13859—Isabell C. Gilbert et al., doing business as Harry C. Gilbert 
Co., vs. L. & N. et al. 

13841—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. et al. 

September 11—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 
3865—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., vs. C. & A. et al. 
13883—Anheuser-Busch, Inc., vs. B. & O. C. T. et al. 


September 11—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
Valuation Docket 151—In re tentative valuation of F. E. C. Ry. and 
Atlantic & East Coast Terminal Co. 
September 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: F 
1. and S. Docket 1619—Linseed oil from Edgewater (Undercliffe), 
N. J., to C. F. A. points. 
September 12—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Jewell: 
9966—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. L. & N., Director General et al. 
9967—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. L. & N., Director General, et al. 
> cae Mule Co. et al. vs. N. C. & St. L., Director General, 
et al. 


10469—Hudson Mule Co. et al. vs. Director General, A. T. & S. F. 


et al. 

Portions of fourth section applications 458 and 1952 as described in 
fourth section order 8035. 

1. and S. 1563 and first supplemental order—Live stock to, from and 
between points in the southeast. 

13852—Swift & Co. vs. Ga. Nor. et al. 

13615—Southeastern Live Stock Assn. vs. L. & N. et al. Such fourth 
section departures as may exist. 

11552—East Tennessee Packing Co. vs. Director General, Sou. Ry. 


et al. 
12064—Birmingham Packing Co. vs. I. C. et al. 
September 12—Salt Lake City, Utah—Commissioner Hall and Examine! 
Koehel: 
13425—In re Transcontinental Freight Bureau. 
september 12—Austin, Tex.—Examiner T. J. Butler: 
12954—-The State Highway Dept. of Texas vs. Director General, ¢ 
& N. W., et al. 
September 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koch: rf 
13871—Mid-Continent Equipment and Machinery Co. vs. Missou 
Southern et al. , 1 
43900—Mid-Continent Equipment and Machinery Co. vs. Missou 
Southern et al. ; , 
13900 (Sub. No. 1)—Mid-Continent Equipment and Machinery Co. VS. 
Missouri Southern et al. 
september 12—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Satterfield: C 
13367—The Board of Commerce, Inc., of Lockport, N. Y., vs. N. Y. © 
et al. 
September 12—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: Fl 
13731—Menasha Printing and Crayon Co. vs. Director General an 
Cc. & N. W. 
September 13—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Gault: c.& 
swe ee Madden, Son & Co. et al. vs. Director General, ©. 
. et al. . 
September 13—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Fuller: 

1. and S. 1572—Compression of cotton at Cushing, Okla. 
September 13—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Sweet: k 
Valuation Docket 88—In re tentative valuation of Gulf, Texas 

Western Ry. Co. 


September 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koch: , t ab 
13838—Pufflt Bros. Pig Iron and Coke Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. @ 
13831—Peerless White Lime Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
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The St. Louis 
Gateway! 








N your trade with the West 
and Southwest no factor is 
more important than the 

gateway through which your 
‘shipments must pass. 


Competition is keen and loss of 
time at the point of transfer may 
mean loss of business. 


A written request will bring you 
an informative and attractively 
illustrated booklet describing 
facilities which make 


ST. LOUIS 


The Strategic Gateway 


Between East and West 


It is to the interest of your 
business that you make a 
comparison of gateways be- 
fore routing your shipments. 


Eighty-seven per cent of the through 
“L.C.L.’’ freight routed via St. Louis 


departs the same day it arrives! . 


More than 1,000 package cars 
loaded daily at St. Louis! 


The most complete system of modern 
freight handling facilities in America 


operated by the 


Columbia Terminals Company 


Agent for All Railroads Entering 


St. Louis 


“Columbia Service” is pro- 
vided by facilities (represent- 
ing more than $2,000,000 in 
investment) which include 

nine “universal” off-track de- 
TO HAVE pots, modern warehouse and 


forwarding facilities, and a 
WHERE YOU WANT IT : 
WHEN YOU WANT IT fleet of modern tractors and 


semi-trailers. 
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Port of 
New Bediord 


(Mass.) 


The Southern Gateway _ 
of 


























Industrial New England 





Rapidly growing.as shipping point for 








Azores Islands 

Cape Verde Islands 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Mediterranean Ports 






















Has large sheltered harbor. 
Channel depth 25 ft. at low tide. 


Modern steel and concrete pier accommo- 
dations for large vessels. 





























Up-to-date freight handling facilities. 


Served by N. Y. N. H. & H. railroad with 
tracks direct from pier. 























1,250,000 sq. ft. modern warehouse space, 
part of which is at water’s edge. 







Much Quicker Service and Lower 
Handling Charges Than in Most 
of the More Congested Ports 





















An Opportunity for Shipping Men! 


Recognized as the chief cotton concentration 
point in New England, this port handles 
annually 750,000 bales. 


Mills consuming 1,250,000 bales each year 
are within easy motor trucking distance. 


This cotton could come more cheaply by 
water and would do so if direct water connec- 
tion with Southern ports were established. 

















Full wis in Developing Port Traffic 
Will Be Given by 


David Duff & Son New Bedford Boiler & Mach. Co. 
(Coal—Tow Boat Service) New Bedford Sterage Warehouse Co. 

Green & Wood (Lumber) Slocum & Kilburn 

Gunning Boiler & Mach. Co. Pu, Electrical and Ship Supplies) 












New Bedford —_ of Commerce 
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September 13—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Fuller: 
3935—People’s Compress Co. et al. vs. M. K. & T. et al. 
September 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 

13729—Dells Paper and Pulp Co. vs. Director General, Houston & 
Brazos Valley et al. 

13730—Pulp Wood Co. et al. vs. Director General, C. & N. W. et al. 

September 14—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 

1. and S. 1612—Plumbers’ material from Chattanooga and group and 
Knoxville, Tenn., to Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, La., and other 
southern points. 

September 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 
13897—The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & V. et al. 
September 14—E] Paso, Tex.—Examiner T. J. Butler: 
3963—Herman Bloch & Co. vs. Director General, 
September 14—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Eastman: 
13494—Southern class rate investigation. 
September 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
ae Docket 69—In re tentative valuation of Norfolk Terminal 
y. Co. 
September 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

eee E. Isgregg and Clifford Connerly vs. Director General, 

12908—Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Co. et al. vs. 
Director General. 

i. one S. 1524—Coal from the southwest to Omaha, Neb., and related 
points. 

ener 14—Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission: 
Inance Docket 2370—In the matter of the application of Pere Mar- 
quette Ry. for leave to abandon a line of railroad known as the 
Remus branch in Mecosta and Isabella counties, Mich. 
September 14—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
13792—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. vs. Arcade & Attica et al. 
13771—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 
September 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 
13797—Meigs Pulpwood Co., Inc.. vs. Director General. 
13814—Barnes Foundry Co. vs. Director General. 
September 14—Chicegn, N1.—Fxaminer Pillver: 
13830—By-Products Coke Corp. vs, Director General. 
13870—Arcady Faims Milling Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 
September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
13925—R. B. Miller vs. N. & W. et al. 
Cagtomber 15—Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission: 
Inance Docket 2369—In the matter of the application of Pere Mar- 
° quette Ry. for leave to abandon a line of railroad known as 
Mecosta Branch in Mecosta County, Mich. 
September 15—Argument at Washington. D. C.: 
—— States Nickel Co. vs. Director General, Raritan River 


0S, 
12707—Chapin-Sacks Corp. vs. A. C. L. 
September 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 
13846—Scott & Williams, Inc., vs. Director General. 
September 15—Cleveland O.—Examiner Satterfield: 
3801—The National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

September 15—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Fuller: 

13758—Ridenour-Baker Mercantile Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

September 15—Chicago. Ill_—Examiner Hillyer: 

*1. and S. Docket No. 1624 and first supplement—Salt from C. F. A. to 
Western Trunk Line destinations and between pionts in C. F. A. 
territory. 

September 16—San iDego, Calif.—Examiner T. J. Butler: 

13 has. S. Hardy vs. Director General. 

beptember 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

13154—American Splint Corp. vs. Director General. 
teptember 16—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
13826—West Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. L. & N. et al. 


September 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 
13775—Lay Fish Co. et al. vs. Director General and Am. Ry. Exp. Co. 
wae ei 18—Chicago, I1l.—Examiner Hillyer: 
* I, and S. Docket No. 1625—Absorption of charges between Croxton & 
Jersey City, N. J. 
September 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 
3867—International Paper Co. vs. Director General, Erie et al. 
13877—Tidewater Paper Mills Co. vs. Bush Terminal et al. 
September 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
13842—General Fire Extinguisher Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
September 18—Toledo, O.—Examiner Satterfield: 
13606—The Larrowe Milling Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


Sepetember 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Cassidy and Keeler: 
ba” = ig Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co. vs. Peoria & Pekin 
nion. 
1. and S. 1596—Intermediate switching charges at Peoria, Ill. 
September 18—Washiregton, D. C.—F xamirer Sweet: 
i et 74—In re tentative valuation of Tonopah & Gold- 
e + ao CO, 
Valuation Docket 59—In re tentative valuation of Bullfrog & Gold- 
fleld R. R. Co. 
September 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Pattison: 
Valuation Docket No. 83—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R. Co. 


September 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13377—David Lupton’s Sons Co. vs. P. R. R. 
12547—Mrs. E. F. Berkeley Jones vs. Long Island et al. 
13006—East Coast Potato Distributors vs. N. Y. P. & N. et al. 


September 18—McAlester, Okla.—Examiner Fuller: 
13818—Hale-Halsell Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
13805—Hale-Halsell Co. vs. A. & V. et al. Portions of fourth sec- 
tion applications 462 of Leland and 1766 of Emerson (sugar from 
New Orleans, La., Sugarland, Tex., and points taking same rates, 
to Ft. Smith, Ark., via St. L.-S. F. Ry., and to Muskogee and 
McAlester, Okla., via M. K. & T. Ry.). 


September 18—Springfield, Il1l—Examiner Gault: 

13821—A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. vs. Director General and Ill, Cent. 
September 18—Los Angeles, Calif—Examiner T. J. Butler: 

13977—Walter Armacost & Co. vs. M. & M. T. Co. et al. 
September 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 

11820—Missouri Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 
September 19—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 

13513—Stuttgert Rice Mill Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al. 
September 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 
13887—Coastwise Lumber and Supply Co., Inc., vs. P. R. R. et al. 
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September 19—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Armes: 
13738—State of Idaho, ex rel., Public Utilities Commission of 
State of Idaho vs. O. S. L. et al. 


September 19—Argument at Washington. D. C.: 
ne Traffic and Service Bureau vs. C. T. H. & §, R7 


et al. 
13164—Northwestern Traffic and Service Bureau, Inc., vs. Mo. Pag 


et al. 
12867—Detroit Coal Exchange vs. Director General. 


September 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: : 
13854—Gerard Ragone & Son vs. Director General, P. R. R. et al, 


September 20—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Hillyer: ; 
13878—Chicago Fire Brick Co. et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al, 


September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kelley: 
Valuation Docket 106—In re tentative valuation of Chicago, Milway. 
kee & Gary Ry. Co. 


September 20—Macon, Ga.—Examiner McGrath: 
13696—Bibb County Farm Bureau vs. C. of Ga. et al. 
September 20—Hopkinsville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
13759—Forbes Mfg. Co., Inc., vs. Y. & M. V. et al. 
13740—Elk Brand Shirt and Overall Co., Inc., et al. vs. Durham @ 
Southern et al. 


September 20—Moline, Ill._—Examiner Gault: 
3360—Moline Oil Co. vs. Director General. 
13360 (Sub. No. 1)—Moline Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
September 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12552—The National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. Director Gene 
Pa. R. R. et al. ; 
13152—Northwestern Marble and Tile Co. vs. Director General, N. Y, 
N. H. & H. et al. : 
Portions of fourth section application 1481 of N. Y. N. H. & H 
(Rough marble, C. L., from Ashley Falls, East Cannaan, Con 
Lee, Sheffield and West Strickbridge, Mass., to Minneapolis, Minn) 
13106—Crookston Gas Co. et al. vs. G. N. : 
13106 (Sub. No. 1)—Crookston Gas Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
12490—The National Petroleum Assn. et al. vs. Director General, 
Pa. R. R. et al. 
September 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
* 13876—Ambrose S. Murray, Jr., receiver for Danville & Mt. Morris 
R. R. Co., vs. Erie R. R. et al. 


September 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 
13891—The Atlas Portland Cement Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al 

Portions of fourth section application 1774 of C. C. McCain (port- 

land cement from Navarro [Northampton], Pa., to points in New 

Jersey.) 

September 21—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McGrath: 
be a oe Bank and Trust Co., Tupelo, Miss., et al. vs. C. of 
Ga. et al. 
September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
13823—Virginia Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. Aherdeen & Rockfish et al, 
Portions of fourth section application 1478 of C. C. & O.; 1548 of 
Sou. Ry.; 1561 of N. & W.; and 1952 of L. & N. (Coal from 
Appalachia and Dante districts of Virginia and Harlan district of 
Kentucky to N. C., S. C., Ga. and Fla.) 
September 21—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 

3892 and Sub. No. 2—Dallas Waste Mills vs. St. L. S. W. et al. 
13292 (Sub. Nos. 1 and 3)—Dallas Waste Mills vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
13892 (Sub. Nos. 4 and 5)—Dallas Waste Mills vs. C. R. I. & P. et al 
13892 (Sub. No. 6)—Dallas Waste Mills vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. 


September 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: 
9086—Channel Chemical Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


September 21—Hopkinsville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
13760—S. E. Stewart vs. L. & N. 
13782—R. B. Thomas & Co. vs. Ill. Cent. 


September 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12479—American Shipbuilding Co. et al. vs, Director General, B. & 


O. et al. 
12479 (Sub. No. 1)—Frank A. Scott and J. O. Eaton, as receivers for 
the Standard Parts Co. vs. Director General. B. & O. et al. 
13122—Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
12699—American Farm Bureau Federation et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish et al. 


September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
13832—Gulf Coal Co. vs. The Virginian Ry. Co. et al. 


September 22—Muscatine, lowa—Examiner Gault: 
1. and S. Docket No. 1593—Rates on clam, mussel and oyster shells 
ita in Western Trunk Line territory. 


September 22—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
3802—Texas Farm and Ranch Publishing Co. vs. Ahnapee & West 
ern Ry. Co. et al. Such portions of fourth section app. 700, fil 
by F. A. Leland, by which carriers named as participating carrietf 
thereto asked for authority to continue to charge for the tran 
portation of printing paper from Cheboygan and Kalamazoo, Mici 

to Dallas, Tex., etc. 


September 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 
13893—-New York Milk Conference Board, Inc., vs. The Delaware 
Hudson Co. et al. 


September 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hillyer: ; 
13498—North American Oil and Refining Corp. vs. Director Gene 
K. C. M. & O. et al. , 
bear (Sub. No. 1)—North American Oil and Refining Corp. vs. K 


. & O. et al. A 
13498 (Sub. No. 2)—North American Oil and Refining Corp. vs. K 
M. & O. et al. 


September 22—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Satterfield: j 

11050—Stewart Iron Co., Ltd., vs. Pa. R. R., Western Lines, Dired 

General, et al . d 

* ee Furnace Co. vs. P. & L. E. R. R., Director Gener 

et al. 7 
September 22—Hopkinsville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 

13858—Barnes Automobile Co., Inc., vs. D. T. & I. et al. 


September 22—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner McGrath: 
13851—Fies & Sons et al. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

September 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: . 
13225—Todd Dry Dock and Construction Corp., successor to ¥¢ 

Construction and Dry Deck Co., vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

13194—Compani de Real del Monte y Pachuca vs. Director Ge 
12896—East Bay Water Co. vs. Director General. 
12966—East Bay Water Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
13039—Hidalgo Steel Co., Inc., vs.-P. R. R. 


September 23—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Gault: 1 fro 
* |, and S. Docket No. 1620—Class D proportional rates on c0a 
west bank Mississippi River points to points in Iowa. 
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Trans-Pacific xm 


Freight Service 


U.S. Ships 
Capture Far East Trade 


The U. S. Shipping Board maintains 
that at least 50 per cent of the coun- 
try’s foreign trade should be carried 
in American vessels. Seattle and the 
Puget Sound are now more than meet- 
ing these requirements. July (1922) 
statistics show that American ships 
are now carrying the bulk of the for- 
eign commerce of Puget Sound. 


To maintain and increase this lead is 
vitally important. So eminent an au- 
thority as Meyer Lissner states that 
this country’s future depends almost 
entirely on the development of Amer- 
ican shipping. 


“America is doomed to the fate of 

enetia, Greece, Rome, and other once 
powerful states if her ships are not 
Sailed in competition with the ships 
of foreign countries,” Lissner said. 


America must keep her vessels on the 
Seas or pass into oblivion! 


LOS ANGELES & 
SAN DIEGO & 


Ship via the short northern route—the quickest 
route to the Orient. An express service at freight 
rates by an American company for American 
shippers, between 


Puget Sound and Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila and Dairen 
Vladivostok: Vessels will make direct call if freight offerings justify. 


12 days to Yokohama 


17 days to Shanghai 
14 days to Kobe 


21 days to Hong Kong 
25 days to Manila 


OUTWARD SAILINGS—from Seattle 


EDMORE September 2 
*PRESIDENT JACKSON September 2 
*PRESIDENT GRANT September 16 
*PRESIDENT JEFFERSON ...September 30 
October 2 
October 14 


October 28 


*Combination freight and passenger, length 535 feet, 21,000 tons, speed 1714 knots. 
Through bills of lading issued in connection with our Hong Kong- Java feeder service 
and other lines. 


For rates, space and other information apply: 
Chicago: Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg., 112 W. Adams St., 
Phone Randolph 7739 
New York: 17 State Street, Phone Bowling Green 5625 
San Francisco: 60 California Street 
Los Angeles: 322 Citizens Bank Building 
Seattle: 407 L. C. Smith Building 


L. L. BATES, Foreign Freight Agent, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Operating 


Government Vessels 
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September 23—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 

1 ertain-teed Products Corp. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. Such fourth 
section departures as may exist. 

September 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

13023—American Woolen Co. vs. Director General and Boston & 
Maine. 

13318—Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Director General. 

12350—Minute Tapioca Co. vs. Director General, Boston & Maine 
et al. 

September 25—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gault: 

i. and S. Docket No. 1616—Paper and paper articles between St. Louis 
and other Mississippi River points and Omaha, Neb., and related 
points. 

September 25—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 
3895—The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 

13895 (Sub. No. 1)—The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., et al. vs. B. R. 

& P, Ry. et al. 
13895 (Sub. No. 2)—The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., et al. vs. Erie 
R. R. et al. 
September 25—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
13757—Jefferson & Northwestern Ry. Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 
of Texas et al. 
September 25—Chicago, I1l.—Examiner Hillyer: 
12873—C. A. Alling. doing business as Forest City Cotton Oil Co., vs. 
Director General. 
September 25—Trenton, N. J.—Examiner Gerry: 
13773—Eureka Flint and Spar Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
September 25—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Satterfield: 
ar eal Lumber and Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Ga. R. R. 
et al. 
September 25—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Armes: 
13872—The Chas. H. Lilly Co. vs. O. S. L. et al. 
13943—Frank P. Dow Co., Inc., vs. G. N. et al. 
September 25—Cairo, Ill—Examiner Fleming: 
13732—H. L. Halliday Milling Co. vs. Director General, M. & O. 
September 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Marehand: 
Valuation Docket 18—In re tentative valuation of the property of 
Ga. Nor. Ry. Co. 
Valuation Docket 36—Flint River & Northeastern R. R. Co. 
Sept. 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13105—Armour & Co. vs. Director General. 
12986—Wisconsin Traffic Assn. vs. Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 


et al. 

12807—California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

September 25—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Cox: 
13570—Divisions between carriers of rates on bituminous coal to des- 

tinations in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin under 
the report of the Commission in Ex Parte 74, 

September 26—Washington, D. C.: 

Valuation Docket No. 246—In re tentative valuation of the property 
of Central Vermont Ry. Co., Bethel Granite Ry. Co., New London 
Northern Ry. Co. and West River R. R. Co. 

September 26—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 
13894—-American Linseed Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

September 26—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gerry: 

13661—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Director General, Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., et al. 

September 26—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Satterfield: 
13750—American Fruit Growers, Inc. (Crutchfield & Woolfolk Div.) 
vs. Am. Ry. Exp. Co. 

September 26—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McGrath: 
13835—Carolina Portland Cement Co. vs. Director General. 

13835 —. No. 1)—Carolina Portland Cement Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
et al. 

September 26—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gault: 
13837—Hayward Bros. Shoe Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 

September 26—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Hillyer: 

1. and S. 1609—Carload traffic between industries in the Chicago dis- 
trict. 

September 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12026—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of South Da- 

kota vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 

13117—Little Fork Coal Co. vs. Eastern Ky. Ry., Director General 


et al. 
11203—Standard Paint Co. et al. vs. Director General, A. & V. et al. 
September 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 
*l. and S. Docket No. 1621—Proportioral rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Sioux’ City, Ia., to Arkansas and Missouri. 
September 27—Waco, Tex.—Examiner Fuller: 
13656—Early-Foster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. Such fourth 
section departures as may exist in the rates under consideration. 
September 27—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gerry: 
13861—Midvale Steel and Ordnance Co. vs. Director General. 
13817—-Bernstein Mfg. Co. vs. Director General. 
September 27—Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Examiner Fleming: 
13824—Cape Girardeau Portland Cement Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
September 27—Selma, Ala.—Examiner McGrath: 
13857—Chamber of Commerce of Selma, Ala., vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Such fourth section departures as may exist. 
September 27—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gault: 
13888—The Omaha Blaugas Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


1. and S. 1613—Express rates on milk and cream between Illinois 
Central R. R. points. 


DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS 


GEORGE N. BROWN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Formerly Chief Examiner and Attorney 
Examiner Interstate Commerce Commission 
Practices before all Bureaus Special Attention 
and Departments of the to Transportation 
Government. Matters. 
Room 806 American National Bank Building 
Washington, D.C. Telephone Main 2702 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


LESSER & LESSER 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 


277 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


TRAFFIC CLAIMS and 
SHIPPERS’ FREIGHT CLAIMS 
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september 27—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beach: 
131Z0—The National League of Commission Merchants of the Uniteg 
ovates vs. PF. K. K, et al, 
13120 (Sub. No. 1)—American Fruit Growers, Inc., New York Diy 
vs. P. R. R. et al. Hs 
13120 (Sub. No. 2)—Chas. A. Houck vs. P. R. R. 
13120 (Sub. No. 3)—J. & G. Lippman, Inc., vs. P. R. R. 
13120 (Sub. No. 4)—M. H. Hellman vs. P. R. R. 
13120 (Sub. No. 5)—I. Lowenthall vs. P. R. R. 
13120 (Sub No. 6)—J. Pratt Carroll, Inc., vs. P. R. R. 
13120 (Sub. No. 7, Sub. No. 8, Sub. No. 9)—American Fruit Growers 
Inc., New York Div., vs. P. R. R : 
September 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
12996—John W. Eshelman & Sons et al. vs. Ark. Cent. et al. 
September 28—Washington, D. C.: 
Valuation Docket No. 164—In re tentative valuation of the property 
of Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. 
September 28—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Satterfield: 
a se es Packing. Corporation vs. Director General, Ann Arbor 
. R. et al. 
13866—National Food Packers Traffic Assn. et al. vs. B. & O. et al, 
ay = No. 1)—The Glass Container Assn. of America vs. B, & 
. et al. 
September 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wagner: 
13£83—Burioughs Adding Machine Co. and Dalton Adding Machine 
Co. vs. Mich. Cent. et al. 
September 28—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gerry: 
13749—Philadelphia Quertz Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
13763—Edward E. Marshall vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
September 28—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Armes: 
13933—Warren Construction Co. vs. G. N. et al. 
13929—R. L. Sahin, receiver, Overmire Steel Construction Co., vg, 
S. P. & S. et al. 
September 28—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gault: 
* |. and S. Docket No. 1622—Magnesite stucco between points in West- 
ern Trunk Line territory. 
September 29—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Beacn: 
13357—The Barrett Co. vs. Director General, Erie R. R. et al. 
September 29—Chicago, [1l_—Examiner Hillyer: 
11074—-Jones & Laughlin Ore Co. et al. vs. Director General, C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. et al. 
September 29—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 
13807—Webh City & Carterville Foundry and Machine Works vs. 
Director General. 
13706—The Kaw Boiler Works Co. vs. Director General. 
September 29—Sioux City, Ila.—Examiner Gault: 
13908—M. Cohn vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
13973—Farmers Elevator Co., Marcus, Ta., vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
September 29—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Gerry: 
13783—The Pe: kins Glue Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
138°C—Sun Co. vs. La. Rv. & Nav. Co. et al. 
September 2°—Murphyshern, I1l.—Examiner Fleming: 
13791—Mu «yshoro Paving Brick Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
September 29—Portland. Ore.—Exeminer Armes: 
1390°—The Portland Flouring Mills Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
13902—The Portland Flouring Mills Co. vs. Sou. Pace. et al. 
Sentcmber 30—Kansas City. Mo.—Examiner Koch: 
13797—"idel‘'ty Lumber Co. vs. Louisiana & Pacific Ry. Co. and 
Director General. 
September 30—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Armes: 
13844—Bell & Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
September 30—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McGrath: 
13849—George B. Matthews & Sons vs. G. M. & N. et al. 
October 2—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Exrminer Fleming: 
13799—Transcontinental Oil Co. vs. M. K. & T. 
Octcber 2—Sioux Falls. S. D.—Examiner Gault: 
13000—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the State of South Da- 
kota vs. Chicego & Northwestern Ry. Co. et al. 
October 2—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Koch: 
13055—McGrew Coal Co. vs. D’rector General, Mo. Pac. R. R. 
Octcber 2—Wildwood, N J.—Examiner Gerry: 


13419—-Atlantic City R. R. Co. vs. Wildwood & Delaware Bay Short 
Line R. R. Co. 


October 2—Monroe, La.—Examiner McGrath: 
se ae Hardware Co., Inc., et al. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg 
y. et al. 
=o Carbon Co. vs. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Ry. 
o. et al, 


October 2—Asheville, N. C.—Commissioner Eastman: 
13494—Southern class rate investigation. 
October 3—Boston, Mass.—Chief Examiner Quirk: 
13548 and Sub. No. 1—Maritime Assn. of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce vs. Ann Arbor et al. 
13548 (Sub. No. 2)—Maritime Assn. of the Boston Chamber of Com: 
merece et ol. vs. A GS. ~ al, 
October 3—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner McChord. 
Vise The pute Service Commission of Indiana et al. vs. A. T. & 
Ss. F. et al. 
12252—The Goodwin Preserving Co., Inc., vs. Louisville Bridge and 
Terminal et al. 


October 3—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Satterfield: 1 
°977—The Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et y 
12614—The Chicago Live Stock Exchange vs. Director General, A. + 

& S. F. Ry. et al. 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


GEORGE T. BELL 
COMMERCE COUNSEL 


For five years Att rney-Examiner, Interstate = 

merce Commission For ten years Commerce Counst!, 

various shippers’ organizations, and member Nati 
Industrial Traffic League 


Woodward Ballding Washington. D.C. 
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Mr. Traffic Man:— 


Have You a Chicago 
Warehousing Problem? 


Save yourself and your Company Time, 
Money and Worry by distributing your prod- 
ucts to your midwestern trade through the 
unexcelled storage and traffic facilities of 


Chicago’s 
Big Downtown Warehouse 


located at the Pennsylvania System’s immense 
Polk Street Terminal. 


This Mammoth Institution 


is at your disposal, offering to you: 


1. The best space in Downtown Chicago for 
the storage of spot stocks readily accessible to 
your Chicago trade. 


2. Superior facilities for breaking pool cars 
and for prompt less-carload reshipment to des- 
tinations anywhere without cartage. 


3. Storage-in-transit privileges. 


4. The consistently conscientious attention 
of a trained organization. 


Consign your cars in our care and find out 
what constitutes dependable, up-to-the-minute 
warehousing service. 


The Largest Public Warehousing 
Unit West of the Atlantic 
Seaboard 


Considerate—Efficient—Economical — Reliable 


Western Warehousing 
Company 


Polk Street Terminal, Pennsylvania System 
CHICAGO 


**At the Edge of the Loop”’ WILSON V. LITTLE, Supt. 
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The San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co, 
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Making close connection with the Freight Service on all principal lines with which we connect; 
our service is unexcelled with through fast freight trains for carload and package freight making the 
time between terminals shown below, also to Mexico via Laredo. 


TO List of Direct Connecting Rail Lines: 
San Antonio | Corpus Christi Alice Laredo via Alice 
24 hrs. 24 hrs. 3514 hrs. Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway 
- on.... " << = a = * ry ty T= & Northern Ry. 
uston J aa = ye Gulf Coast Lines 
San Antonio : 2034 Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 





International & Great Northern Ry. 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 

















TO 
FROM Southern Pacific Lines 
Waco Houston San Antenio | Corpus Christi Alice Laredo via Alice San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R. 
Kansas a Serer 4 days 2 days ai days : days : days San Antonio Southern Ry. 
LN Benen oe Big « sig « sig « ao“ St. Louis Southwestern Ry. (Cotton Belt) 
New Orleans! 3 days 3% Ss | Ra ai . a... 3% Sugar Land Ry. 
Trinity & Brazos Valley Ry. 


Proportionate service to above is rendered to all intermediate points. Texas Mexican Ry. 
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Where they reach Where to reach them 


The Spirit of a Railroad 


A railroad is more than a right-of-way and a steel track; more than engines, cars, 
depots, telegraph lines, terminals and other paraphernalia making up the physical plant. 
It is an activity; a going concern; an organization; a living, breathing, palpitating thing 
with policies, traditions, intuitions, methods, objectives and ideals, all rooted in its his- 
tory, growth and development; the composite of the efforts, hopes, plans, experiments, 
failures and successes of a host, living and dead! 



















As “one star differeth from another star in glory,” so each railroad differs from 
all others. Organization, personnel, policies, are never just alike; their application and 
appeal never quite the same. The esprit de corps of the human thousands who guide and 
operate this vast transportation machine, their interpretation of and devotion to its 
standards, traditions, purposes and ideals—this is the soul, the spirit of the railroad. 










nect; 

g the The SOUTHERN PACIFIC has thousands of devoted employees who have known 
no other service, and other thousands of recruits who soon imbibe the spirit and vie 

Lines: in loyalty with the veterans. There are SOUTHERN PACIFIC sons of SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC fathers unto the third and fourth generation, and SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
mothers, wives and sweethearts in SOUTHERN PACIFIC homes where SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC fortunes, problems, aspirations and inspirations are part and parcel of their 
daily lives. 





Not Only a Physical Plant But an Organization. At Your Service! 
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LUCKENBACH LIN! 


COAST TO COAST VIA PANAMA CANAL 


Express Freight Services 





U. S. Mail Steamers Twin Screw American Steamers ~ 
Vol. A. 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, LOS ANGELES HARBOR Ei PALM 
SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, nL HAM 


MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES HARBOR, SAN FRANCISCO “ge 
OAKLAND, PORTLAND, SEATTLE r 


E YEAR 
SX MONT 
Through Bills of Lading issued to and from other North Pacific Ports and Hawaiian Islands. NEE 
ee ee ee P 7 
GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 1 

M Bldg. 131 State =~ Lafayette Bldg. Oliver Building 1024 Prudential Building Central Bldg. 201 California Street Pierce Building | 
Chicage Boston, M Philadelp hia Pittsburgh Buffalo, N. Y. Los Angeles San Francisco St. Louis . W 

Mobile Liners, Inc., Agents ~ Le Blanc, Agent a > ee ic ~ Bldg. 211 Eleventh St. Gaye Sais S A Engineers’ Bl 

Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. cattle -‘Tacome, Wash. Vane BC Checlend, On, WE 2" 
repres 
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The Answer to Tscives with case Jost make your shipments vate” 
the Question TRANS-CONTINENTAL’S 
Q INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


: which insures low cost, high grade, prompt shipments between 
‘“‘How can transportation New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Los Angeles, San Francisco, 

freight shi Portland and Seattle, as well as through bills of lading to San 
expense on freight shipments piego, Oakland, Sacramento, Stockland, Aberdeen, Washington, 





: : : : \ 

between Atlantic and Pacific Gray’s Harbor points, Victoria, Vancouver, Astoria, Honolulu fy 
and to Territory of Hawaii, and more—means ne 
Seaboards be reduced ?”’ , Conse 
Much Better Service at Much Less Cost pered 
For the sake of both saving and satisfaction you should know passe 
TR ANS CONTINENT AL’S what our becoming Soliciting Agents and Western Representa- few ¢ 
2 tives of the C. & T. Line means to you. Write for folder or ask have 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE ‘he nearest office. , But 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY r 
York 
Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders time 

Consolidators of Household Goods, Machinery, Automobiles 
and Pianos for Domestic shipment, and everything for Export. aus 
% General Offices: rg sg a ge eee a. Mg 
wa Sn SOs ORS ) Eastern Office: New York, Woolwort uilding seric 
ay cna 7c Boston, Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
S Buffalo, Ellicott Square Los Angeles, Van Nuys Building 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building San Francisco, Monadnock Building thro 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Building Seattle, Alaska Building 

Portland, Oregon, 13th and Kearney Streets Stan 


Write the Nearest Office stity 
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